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DEDICATION 



TO 



THE ENGJLISH NATION, 



I DEDICATE to you a collection of letters written by one of jourselyes, 
for the common benefit of us all. They would never have grown to thb aixe with* 
out jour continued encouragement and qpplause. To me Aey originalljr owe 
nothing but a healthy, sanguine constitution. Under your care Aey hare thriven. 
To you they are indebted for whatever strength, or beautj, they possess. When 
KingB and Ministers are forgotten, when the force and direction of poraoiial satire is 
no longer understood, and when measures are only felt in their remotest cohse- 
quences, thls book will) I believe, be found to contain principles worthy to be trans-* 
mitted to posteritj. When you leave the unimpaired hereditary freehold. to your 
children, jou do but half your duty. Both liberty and property are precarious, 
unless the possessors hare sense and'spirit enough to defend them. This is not thei 
language of Tanity. If I am a>ain man^ my gratification lies within a narrow circle. 
I am the sole depository of my own secret, and it shall perish with me. 
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If an honest^ and, I may truly af&rm^ a laborious 2eal for the publie service^ 
Iias given me any weight in your esteem, let me exhort and conjure you, never ta 
suffer an invasion of your political constitution, however minute the instance may 
appear^ to pass by^ without a determined) persevering resistance. Oneprecedent 
creates snother. They soon accumulate^ and constitute law.. What yesterday was 
facty to-day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most dangerous 
measures : and where they do not suit exactly» the defect is supplied by analogy» 
Be assured, that the laws/ wbich protect u& In our civil rights^ g^-ow out of the con- 
stitution, and that they must fall^ or flourishy with it. This is not the cause of fac- 
tion, or of party, or of any individual» but the common interest of every man in 
Britain. Although the King should continue to support his present system of govem- 
menty the period is not very distant, at which you will have the means of redress in 
your own power. It may be nearer, perhaps^ than any of us expect ; and I would 
wam you to be prepared for it. The King may possibly be advised to dissolve the 
preaent parliament a year or twp before ii expires of course» and precipitate a new 
election, in hopes of taking the nation by surprise* If such a measure be in agita^ 
lion, this very caution may defeat or prevent iU 

I cannot doubt that you will unanimously assert the freedom of eiectiony and 
vindicate your exdusive rigfat to chuse |(pur representatives. But other questions 
have been starCed, on which yoor detennination sbould be equally clear and unani- 
mous. Let it be impressed upon your minds, let it be instiUed into your children, 
that the liberty of the press is tbe palladium of aU the civit, poUtical, and religious 
rights of an Englisbman ; and that the right of juries to returo' a general verdict, in 
all cases whatsoever, is an essential part of our con^tution, not to. be controuled, or 
limiled, by the Jiidges, nor in any shape questionaUe by the legislature. Thepower 
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tif King» Lorda, aad ConimoDs» is not an arbitrarj power*! They are the trusleeSt 
Mt the owners, tif the estate. The fee-annple is in «s. Tiiejr cannoft alienate, ihey 
cannot waste. When we aajr that the legisUitttre is supreme, we mean, that it is 
the highest power known to the ccmstitation ; that it £s the higfaest, in companson 
with the other «nbordinate powers established hy the laws. In this sense, the word 
supreme is relatiTe, not absolute. The power of the legislature is limited, not only 
hy the general rules of natnral justice, and the wdfare of the communityy 'hni by 
the forms and prind|des of our' particular constitution. If this doctrine be not truey 
wemust admit, that King, Lords, and Conunons hare no rule to direcl their reso- 
Infions, but merdy their own will and pkasure. They might anite the legislatire 
imd.ezecutivepower in thesamehands, and dissolve the constitulion 1)y an act of 
parliament. But I am persuaded you will not leave it to the choice of seven hundred 
penKms notoriouslj eorrupted bj the crown, whether seven milKons of their equals 
AaHl be free men, or slaves. The ceitainty of forfeiting their own rights wlten they 



* This pOfUite denial of an arbltraiy powerbeing Tested in the legislaturei is not, in facty a new doc- 
trlM. Wtaen theEarlof Lindsey, In the jrear. 1(y75y brought a bi)I into the House of Lotds, ^' To prevent 
the daogen which might arise from pefsons disafibctcd to goreinment/* hy which tn oath and penalty was to 
be imposed upon the membeis of both Houses, 4t was afirmeU, ia a protest» sigoed by twenty-three lay peer^ 
(my Lords the Bishops were not accustomed to protest) *<Tliat the privilege of sitting and Toting in parliathent 
-was an honotir theyliad by birth, and a right so inherent in them, and inseparable firom them, that nothing 
eould take it away, bot what, by thelaw of the land» must withal take away their lives, «nd corrupt their 
blood.^ These noble peers, whose names are a Teptoach to thot posterity, haTe, in this instance, solemnly 
denied the power of parltament to alter the constitntion. Under a particular proposilion, they have asserted 
ft general tntthy ia -which ewy iiia& 1& Eoglaiid is cdacemed. 
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sacrifice thbse of the nation, is no cheek to a bnitaly d^gnorale miiid. WitiiiiMit m^ 
sisting upon the eztravagant concessiaB iaade to Havrj the Eighth^ thecie am 
instances in the historjr of other countries, of a fontol» deliberate mirreoder of tha 
puUic libert j into the hands of the Soyereigii. If Enghnd does not ihare the iamt 
fate, it is because we haTe better resources than in the Tirtue of ekher HoUse of 
Parliament, 

I saidy that the liberty of the press is the palladittm of all jowt rights, and thai 
tbe right of juries to return a general verdict, u part of your coni^ttttion. T^ 
{Nreserve the whole system, you must correct your legislature. With regard to anjr^ 
influence of the constituent oyer the conduct of the representatiTe) there is littfe dtf» 
ference between a seat in parUament for seven years, and a seat for life* Tbe pcospeot 
of your resentment is too remote ; and although the last session of a sq^tennial parli* 
ament be usually employed in courting the favour of the people» consider that, at 
thls rate, your representatives have six years for offence, and but one for atpnementt 
A death-bed repentance seldom reaches to restitution. If you reflect that, in the 
changes of administration which have marked and disgraced the present reign, 
although your warmest patriots have, in their tum, been invested with th^ lawful 
and unlawfid authority of the crown, and thougb other reliefs or improv«ments have 
been held forth to the people, 'yet that no one man in office has ever promoted or 
encouraged a bOl for shortening the duration of parliaments, but that (whoever was 
minister) the opposition to this measure, ever since the septennial act passed, has 
been constant and uniform on the part of govemment ; you cannot but conclude, 
without the possibility of a doubt, that long parliaments are the foundation of the 
undue influence of the crown, This influence answers eveiy purpose of arbitrary* 
power to the crown, with an expence and oppression to the people, wfaich wouU be 
' • ' '- unnecessary 
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unneceasaiy in an arbitraiy govemment, Tlie best of our ministers find it the 
eadest and most compendious mode of conducting the Eing^s aiTairs ; and all mini- 
sters have a genefal interest in adheringto a sjstem, which, of itself, is sufficient to 
8U[^rt them in office, without any assistance from personal virtue, popularity, 
labour, abilities, or eiqperience. It promises every gratification to ayarice and am« 
bition, and secures impunity. These are truths unquestionable. If they make no 
impression, it is because they are too vulgar and notorious. But the inattention or 
indiiTerence of the nation has continued too long. You are roused at last to a sense 
of your danger. The remedy will soon be in your power. If Juniub lives, you shall 
oflen be reminded of it If, when the opportunily presents itsdf, you neglect to do 
your duty to younelves and to posteritj, to God and to your countrj, I shall have 
one consolation left, in common with the meanest and basest of mankind— C!ivil 
iiberty may still last the life of 

JUNIUS. 
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ThE encoQragement girai to a muldtude t>f spurioiu, mangled pubBca- 
tions of the *' Lbtt^rs of Junius,^ persuades me that a complete edition, corTected 
and improTed by the author, will be favonrably received. The printer will readilj 
acquit me of any view to my own profiU I undertake this troublesome task merely 
to serve a man who has deserved well of me, and of the public ; and who, on mj 
account, has been exposed to an expensive tyrannical prosecution. For these 
reasons, I give to Mr. Henrj Sampson Woodfall, and to him alone^ mj rigfat» 
interest, and property in these letters, as fully and completely, to all intents and 
purposes, as an author can possibly convey his property in his own works to another. 
This edition contains all the letters of Junius^ Philo Junius^ and of Sir Wil- 
liam Draper and Mr. Home to Junius, with their respective dates^ and according to 
the order in which they appeared in the '< Public Advertiser.*^ The auxiliaiy part of 
Philo Junius was indispensably necessary to defend, or explain, particular passages 
in Junius, in answer to plausible objections ; but the subordinate character is never 
guilty of the indecorum of prabing his principaL The fraud was innocent, and I 
always intended to explain it. The Notes will be found not only useful, but neces- 

sary 
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sarj. References to facts not generally known, or allusiona to the current report, 
or opinion, of the daj, are, in a little time, unintelligible. Yet the reader will not 
find himself overloaded with explanations. I was not bom to be a commentator, 
even upon my own works. 

It remains to say a/few words^ upon the liberty of the press. The daring 
spirit, by which these letters are supposed to be distinguished, seems to require that 
something serious should be said in their defence. I am no lawyer by profession, 
nor do I pretend to be more deeply read than every English gentleman should be in 
the laws of his country. If, therefore, the principles I muntain, are truly consti- 
tutidfeial, I shaU not thiiik myselF ahswered, thoagfa I should be oonvicted of a mis- 
take in terms, or of misapplying tfae kmguage of tfae law. I speak to the plain 
underst&iiding of the people, and appeal to their honest, liberal construction of me. 

Groodmen, towhomalone I address myself, appearto me to consult their 
piety as little ai their judgmeni and experience, when they admit the great and 
essential advantages accruing to societjr from the freedom of the press, yet indulge 
themsehres in peevish, or pasrfonate exclamations against the abuses of it. Betraying 
an unreasonable expecUttion of benefits, pure and entire, firom any fauman institu^ 
tion, tfaey in eflfect arraign the goodness of Providence, and confess that they are 
disaatisfied with the common lot of faumanity. In the present instance, they really 
create to their own minds, or greatly exaggerate, the evil they complain of The 
laws of England provide as effectually as any human laws can do, for tfae protection 
of the subjeet, in fais reputation, as well as in fais person and property. If tfae cfaa- 
racters (^private men are ihsulted, or injured, a double remedy is open to tfaem, by 
Mdion aad iniiciTHeni. If, through indolence, false sfaame, or indifiTerence, they wiS 
not appeal to the fams of their country, they fail m thei^ duty to society, and M 
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unjust to themsdves. If> from an unwarrantable distnist of the integritj of juries^ 
thej would wish to obtain justice hj mj mode of proceeding more summaiy than a 
trial bj tbeir Peers, I do not scruple to affirm that they are in effect greater enemie^ 
to themselves than to the libeller thej prosecute. 

With regard to strictures upon the characters of men in office, and the iqea* 
sures of Govemment, the case is a little different. A considerable latitude must be 
allowed in the discussion of public affairs^ or the liberty of the press will be of no 
benefit to society. As the indulgence of private malice and personal slander should 
be checked and resisted bj every legal means, so a constant examination into the 
characters and conduct of ministers and magistrates should be equalljr promoted and 
encouraged. Thej, who conceive that our newspapers are no restraint upon bad 
men, or impediment to the execution of bad measures, know nothing of this countrj. 
In that state of abandoned servility and prostitution, to which the undue influence of 
the crown has reduced the other branches of the legislature, our ministers and magi-« 
strates have in realitj little punishment to fear, and few difficulties to contend witb^ 
bejond the censure of the press, and the spirit of resistance which it excites among^ 
the people. While this censorial power is maintained, to speak in the words of a 
most ingenious foreigner^ both minister and magistrate is compelled, in almost everjr 
instance, to chuse between his duty and his reputation. A dilemma of this kind per« 
petually before him, will not indeed work a miracle upon his heart^ but it will assu* 
redlj operate, in some degree, upon his conduct. At aH events^ these are not timea 
to admit of any relaxation in the little discipline we have lefl. 

But it is alleged, that the licentiousness of the press is carried beyond all bounda 
of decency and truth ; that our excellent ministers are continuaHy exposed to the 
public hatred or derision ; that^ in prosecutions for libels on Government^ juries are 
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partial to the popular side; and that, in the moBt flagrant cases, ft verdict caimot 
be obtained for the King. If the premises were admitted, I should dcny the 
eonclusbn. It is not true, that the temper of the times has in general an undue 
influence over the conduct of juries. On the contrary, many signal instances may be 
produced of verdicts retumed for the King, when the indinations of the people led 
strongly to an mdistinguished opposition to Govemment, Witness the cases of 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Almon. In the late prosecutions of the printers of my address 
to a great personage, the juries were never fairly dealt with. Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield, conscious that the paper in question contained no treasonable or libeOous 
matter, and that the severest parts of it, however painful to the King, or offensive 
to his servants, were strictly true, would fain have restricted the jury to the finding 
of special facts, which, bs io guilly ornot gutltyy were merely indifTerent. Thispar- 
ticular motive, combined with his genend purpose to contract the power of juries, will 
account for the charge he delivered in Woodfall^i triaL He told the jury in so many 
words, that they had nothing to determine, except the fact ofprnUing and pMishingy 
and whether or no the blanksy or innuendoea, were properly filled up in the informa- 
tion ; but that, whether the defendant had committed a crime or not, was no mat- 
ter of consideration to twelve men, who, yet upon their oaths, were to pronoucce 
their peer gwUy^ or nat guilty. When we hear such nonsense delivered from the 
bench, and find it supported by a laboured train of sophistry, which a plain under- 
standing is unable to follow, aind which an unlearaed jury, however it may shock 
their reason, cannot be supposed qualified to refute, can it be wondered that they 
should retura a verdict, perplexed, absurd, or imperfect ? Lord Mansfield has not 
yet ezplained to the world, why he accepted of a verdict, which the Court afterwards 
set aside as illegal; and which, as it took no notice of the innuendoes, did not even 
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eorrespond with Ins own charge. If he had known his dutj, he ghould hare sent 
the joiy bacfc. I speak advisedty, and am well assured, that no kwyer of charaeter 
in Westminster HaH wiU contradict me. To shew the falsehood of Lord Mansfield^s 
doctrine, it is noi necessarf to enter into the merits of the paper which produced the 
triaL If everj Iine of it were treason, his charge to the jury would stiU be false, 
absord, iHegal, and anconstitutionaL If I stated the merits of mj ktter to the 
King, I shoald imitate Lord Mansfield, * and trayel oot of the record. When kw 

• Thd followiiig qiiotetlon from m tpeech defirered by Lord Chatliam on the llth of December^ 1770, 
fa tiken wlth exsetneit. The retder wUI find it cnrions in itselfy and Tery Ikt to be inerted here.p^ Hj Loid^ 
tbe verdict ^^ta in Wood6dl^t tiiel, wm guilty of printing and publlshing only ; Qpmi which two motioni 
were nuMle ia Confft : one, in nrrett of judgmeat, by the deGend«nt*t eouDiel, groonded npon the ambiguity 
of the ▼erdict ; the oiliery by the coonsel for the Crown, for m nile npon the defendant, to thew cause why 
the Terdict thould not be entered up according to the legal import of the wordt. On both motiont a rule wat 
granted, and toon after the matter was argued before the Court of King*t Bench. The noble Judge, when 
he deliYered tlie opinion of the Court upon the Terdict, went regularly through the whole of the proceedingt 
«t Nisi Priut, at well the eTidence tbat faed been giTen, at his own charge to the jurf . This proceeding 
would haTe been Terf proper, had a motion been made on either tide for a new trisl ; becauao eid&era TeidSot 
giTaa contiaiy to e?idence» or an impreper charge by the judge at Nisi Priui» Is held to be a suffident grduod 
for granting a new trial. But when a motion is made in arrest of judgment, or for establishing the Terdict 
by enteffaig it up according to the legal import of the wordsy it must be on the ground of something appearing 
on the ftce of the record; and the Court, in considering whether the Terdict shall be esUblished or not, are 
so confined to the record, tl^at they cannot take notice of any thing that does not appear on the ikce of it; 
in the legal phrate, they cannot trsTel out of the recoid. The noble Judge did traTel out of the record; 
and I affirm that his discourse was irregulary extrajudicial» and unprecedented. His apparent motlTe for dolng 
what he knew to be «rrongj was that he might haTe an opportunity of teUing the puUic eztnjadioirily» thaft 
«he other Uiree jodget coacuRed ia the doctrioe laid down in his charge."* 
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and reason speak pfainly, we do not want authority to direct (fur understandings» 
Yet, for the honour of the profession^ I am content to oppose one lawyo^to another; 
especially when it happens that the Eing*s Attomqr General hasrvfartoally disdaimed 
the doctrine by which the Chief Justice meant to insure suooess to the prosecution. 
The opinion of the plaintiff 's counsel (howerer it may be otherwise insignificsaikt) 
is weightj in the scale of the defendant Mjr Lord Chief Jnstice De Grey, who 
filed the information ex officio, h cBrectly: witb me. If he had concurred in 
liOrd Mansfield^s doctrine^ the trial must have been a very short one. The facta 
were either admitted by Mr. WoodfalTs coimsel, or easily prored to the satisfaction 
of the jurjr. But Mr. De Grey, far from thinking he should acquit himself of hia 
duty by barely proving the facts, entered largely, and I confess not without abilitf , 
into the demerits of tbe paper , which he called a seditious libd. He dwelt but light 
upon thosepoints, which (according to Lord Mansfield) were the onlymatterof 
conaideration to the jurjr. The criminal intent, the libellous matter, the pemicious 
tendency of the paper itselfj^ were the topics on which he principally insisted, and of 
which, for more than an hour, he tortured his faculties to convince the jurj. If he 
agreed in ojHuion with Lord Mansfield, his discourse was impertinent, ridiculous, 
and unreasonable. But understanding the law as I do, what he said was at least 
consistent, and to the purpose. 

If any honest man should still be inclined to leave the construction of libels to 
the Court, I wouldentreat him to consider what a dreadful complication of hardships 
he imposes upon his fellow-subjects. In the first place, the prosecution commences 
by infomuUwn of an officer of the crown, not by the regular constitutional mode of 
inHctment before a grand jurj. As the fact is usually admitted, or, in general, caa 
easily be proved^ the office of the petty jury is nugatory. The Couri thenjudges of 
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the nflture and extent of the offence, and determines ad arbttrium the ^ptanitm of tlie 
puniflhment^ frorn a smaU fine to a heayj one, to repeated whipping, to pilloiy, and 
milimited imprisonraent Cutting off ears and noses migfat stin be inflicted bj a re- 
aolute judge; but I will be candid enough to suppose, that penalties^ so i^parently 
shocking to hunuwitj, would not be hazarded in these times. In all other 
criminal prosecutionS} the jurjr decides upon the fact and the crime in one word ; 
and the Court pronouncea a certain sentence, which is the sentence of the law, 
not of the judge. If Lord Mansfield^s doctrine be received, the jurj must either 
find a verdict of acquittal, contrarj to evidence, (which, I can conceive, might be 
done bj yery consdentious men, rather than trust a feUow-<uneature to Lord Mans- 
field^s mercy), or thej must leave to the Court two ofBces, never but in this instance 
united, of finding guiltf , and awarding punishment 

But, says thb honest Lord Chief Justice» << If the paper be not criminal^ the de- 
fendant,^ (though found guilty by his Peers), << is in no danger, for he may move the 
Court in arrest of judgment^ True, mj good Lord ; but who is to determine upon the 
motion? Is not the Court still to decide, whether judgment shall be entered up or 
not? and is not the defendant this way as effectually deprived of judgment hy his 
Feers, as if he were tried in a Court of dvil law^ or in the chambers of the inquisi- 
tion? It is you, my Lord, who then tiy the crime^ not the juiy. As to the probable 
effect of the motion in arrest of judgment, I shaU onlj observe, that no reasonable 
man would be so eager to possess himself of the invidious power of infliciing punish* 
ment> if he were not predetermined to make use of it. 

Again:— We are told that judge and jiuy have a distinct oflSce— >that the jurj 
b to find the fact^ and the judge to deUver the law. De jure respondaa judices, de 
factojurati. Tbe diotum ia tnie^ thouj^ not in the sense given to it hj Lord Mansfield. 

The 
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The jurj are undeubtedly to defenniiie the ftcty tkat is, whethcr the defead- 
ant did or did not commit ihe crime cfawrged against him. The judge pnmowieei 
the sentence annexed bj kw to that fact so found; aad if, in the courge of the trial, 
any question of hiw arises, both the counsd and the juiy must, of necessi^, appeal 
to tbe judge, and lea^e it to his dedrion. An eapoepetoii, or pha in ior, majr be al» 
lowed by the Court; but, when issue is jomed, and the jury have received their 
charge, it is not posaiUe, in the nature of thinp, fbr them to separate the low fix>m 
the fact, unles» they think proper to retum a ^feM Terdiet. 

It has alsabeen alleged, that, although a common jurj are suffident to deler^ 
mine a plain matler of ikct, ihey are not qualified to conqirehend the meaoing, or to 
judge of the tendency of a seditious libeL In aiuwer to this objection, (which, if well 
founded, would prove nothing as to die Oriet righi of retuming a general venfict), 
I might safelj deny the truth of the asaertion. Englishmen of that rank, from which 
juries are usually taken^ are not so illiterate as (to serve a piffticular purpose) they 
are now represented. Or, admitting the fact, let a spedal jury be summoned in aH 
eases of difficultj and inqxirtance, and the objeetion is removed. But the tmth is, 
that if a paper, supposed to be a libel upon Grovemment, be so obscurdy worded, 
that twelve common men cannot possiUy see the seditious meaning and tendency 
of it, it is in effect no libd. It cannot inflame the minds of the peojde, nor alienate 
their affiBctions from Govemment; for they no more understand what it means, than 
if it were published in a hmguage unknown to them. 

Upon the whole matter it appears, to mj understanding, dear beyond a 
doubt, that if, in any future prosecution for a seditious libd, the jury should bring in 
a y erdict of acquittal not warranted by the evidence, it wiU be owing to the false and 
absurd doctrioes laid down by Lord Mansfield. Disgusted at the odious artifices 

made 
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made ose of hj tlie judge to idule&d and perplex tfaem, guarded agaiast his sophistiy^ 
«nd convinced of the fidsehood of his assertions, they maj perfaafn detenmne to 
diwart fais detestaUe pnrpose, and defeat faim at anj rate. To faim at least thefr 
will dosiA9kmtMaljusiice. Whereas, if the whole chai^ge laid in the information, be 
fairly and honestly aubodtted to the juiy, there is no reason wfaatsoever to presmne^ 
tfaat twdive men, npon their oatfas, will not decide impartiallj between tfae King 
and tfae defendant. The nmneroas kistances, in our state trials, of yerdicts recovered 
for tiie King, snflScientlj refute tfae false and scandalous imputations tfarown bj tfae 
abettors of Lord Mansfield upon tfae mlbtgntj of juries.— But even adnutting tfae 
BU{^KMition5 that in times of universal discontent, arising from tfae notorious mal- 
admimstration of public affidrs, a sedilioas writer diould esci^ punisfament, it makes 
notfaing against mj gmeral argument. If juries are faDible, to wfaat otfaer tribunal 
sfaall we appeal? If juriescaaaotsa&ljbe trusted, sfaaH weunite tfae offices of judge 
and jury^ so wisely divided by tfae constitution, and trust implicitly to Lord 
Mansfield? Are tfae judges of tbe Court of King^s Bencfa more likdj to be unbiassed 
«nd impartial, tfaan twdve yeomen, burgesses, or gentlemen, taken indifrerently fit>m 
tfae county at large? Or, in Aariy sfaatt tfaere be no dedsion, until we faave insti- 
tttted a tiibiuialy firom wfaidi no possBde abuse or inconvenience wfaatsoever caii 
arise?— >If I am not ffmalj mistaken, Ifaese questions cany a dedsive answer along 
Hiritfa ihem. 

Having deared tfae freedom of tfae press from a restndnt equallj unnecessary 
Imdillegal^ Iretumto tfaeuse wfaidifaasbeen madeof itin thepresent publication. 

National reflections, I confess, are not justified intheorj, nor upon mj general 
prindples* To know faow wdl tfaey are deserved, and faow justly tfaey faave been 
applied» we miist faave the evidence of facts before us, We must be conversant with 

the 
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tfae Scots in priTate life, and observe their priiiciples of actmg td us And to tsch 
other; the characteristic prudence, the selfish nationalitj, the indefatigable flniil% 
the persevering assiduitj, the everlasting professionof a discreet and moderate resent* 
ment If the instance were not tbo importaht for an experiment, it might not be 
amiss to confide a little in their integrity. Without anj abstract reasoning upon 
causes and effects, we shall soon be convinced by experience, that the Scots, trani* 
planted from their own countrj, are alwajs a distinct and separate bodj from thtf 
people who receive them. In other settlemoits, thej only love themselves; iit 
England, they cordially love themselves, and as cordiaUj hate their neigfaboura. For 
the renudnder of their good qualities, I must qipeal to the reader^s observation, unlest 
he will accept of mj Lord Barrington^s authoritjr* In a letter to tfae late Lord 
Melcombe, publisfaed bjr Mr. Lee, he expresses himself with a truth and aocuracjr 
not very common infais Lordship*s lucubratioiks: <<And Cockbume, like mostof hia 
^ountrjmen, is as abject to those above him, as fae is insoleiit to those below faim.^ 
I am far from meaning to impeacfa tfae artides of tfae Union. If the true spirit of 
tfaose artides were religiously adfaered to, we shotlld not see such a multitnde of Scotch 
commonei^ in the Lowei* House, as representatives of English borougfas,' wbile n6t 
a single Scotcfa borougfa is ever represeiited by an Englisfaman. We sfaould not see 
£ngUsfa Feerages given to Scotcfa ladies, or to tfae elder sons of Scotcfa Peers, and tfaq 
number of sixteen doubled and trebled hy a scandalous evasion of tfae Act of Union* 
If it sfaould ever be tfaougfat advisable to dissolve an act, tfae violation or observance 
of wfaicfa is invariabl j directed by tfae advantage and interest of tfae Scots, I shall say> 
very sincerdy, witfa Sir £dward Coke *, ^^ Wfaen poor England stood alone, and faad 



* ParliameDtary Historyy vol. vii. p. 400. 
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not the access of another kingdom, and jret had more and as potent enemies as it 
now hath, jet the King of England prerailed.'' 

Some opinion may now be expected from me^ upon a point of equal delicacy 
to the writer, and hazard to the printen When the character of the chief magi* 
strate is in queslion, more must be undenttood than majr safely be elpressed. If it be 
reaHy a part of our constitution, and not a mere dictum o£ the law, that the Eing can 
do no wrong, it is not the onlj instance, in the wisest of human institutions, where 
theory b at variance with practice^ That the Sovereign of thk country is not ame- 
nable to anj form of trial known to the laws, is unquestionable. But exemption from 
punishment is a singular privilege annexed to the royal character, and no way 
exdudes the possibility of deserving it. How long, and to what extent, a Eing of 
England may be protected by the forms, when he violates the spirit, of the constitu- 
tion, deserves to be considered» A mistake in this matter proved fatal to Charles 
and his son. For my own part, far from thinking that the Eing can do no wrong, 
far from sufTering myself to be deterred or imposed upon bj the language of forms, 
in opposition to the substantial evidence of truth, if it were mj misfortime to live 
under the inauspicious reign of a Prince, whose whole life was employed in one base, 
contemptible struggle with the free spirit of his people, or in the detestable endea- 
vour to comipt their moral principles, I would not scruple to declare to him, " Sir, 
** you alone are author of the greatest wrong to your subjects and to yourself. Instead 
^* of reigning in the hearts of your peoplc, instead of conimanding their lives and for- 
<' tunes through the medium of their affections, has not the strength of the crown, whe- 
" ther influence or prerogative, been uniformly exerted, for eleven years together, to sup- 
<< port a narrow, pitiful system of govemment, which defeats itself, and answers no one 

D " purpose 
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*« purpoBe of real power, profit, or personal satisfactioii to you? With fhe grcntest 
"uniCTropriated revenue of any Prince in Europe, have we not seen you reduced to 
^ such vile and sordid distresses, as would hare conducted any other man to a prison? 
•* With a great military, and the greatest naval power in the known world, have not 
^foreign nations repeatedly insulted jou with impumty? Is it not netorious» that the 
*< vast revenues, extorted firom the labour and industiy of your subjects, and given jo^ 
(« to do honour to yourself and to the nation, are dissipated in corrupting their repre- 
^ sentatives? Are you a Prince of the House of Hanover, and do you exdude ali the 
*Meading Whig families from your councils? Do you profess to govem according tp 
•' law ; and is it consistent with that profession, to impart your confidence and afiection 
^* to those men only, who, thou^ now periiaps detached from the desperate cause of 
^* the Fretender, are marked in this country by an hereditaiy attachment to high and 
** ariiitrary prindples of govemment? Are you so infatuated as to take the sense of 
« your people from the representation of xninisters, or from the shouts of a mob> noto- 
<< riously hired to surround your coach, or stationed at a theatre? And if you are, ia 
<< reality, that public man^ that King, that magistrate, which these questions suppoi« 
<< you to be, is it any answer to your people to say> That among your domestics you 
«< are good-humoured, that to one lady you are faithful^ that to your children you are 
« indulgent? Sir, the num who addresses you in these terms, is your best firiend. He 
^ would wiOingly hazard his life in defence of your title to the crown; and> if power 
*^ be ybur object, will stiD shew you how possible it is for a King of England, by the 
^* noUest means, to be tbe most absolute Prince in Europe. You have. no enemies, 
** Sir, but those who persuade you to aim at power without right, and who think it 
'< flattery to tell you, that the character of Eing dissolves the natural relation between 
<< guilt and punishment*' 

I cannot 
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I CMuiot ODnceiye that tliere is a heart so callous, or an imdentanding so de- 

pravedy as to attend to a discourse of this nature, and not to feel the force of it. But 

where. is the man, among those who have access to the doset, resolute and honest 

« 
enqugh to deliver it? The libertjr of the press is our onlj resource. It will conmiand 

an audience, when everj honest man in the kingdom is ezduded. This glorious 

privilege maj be a securitj to the King, as well as a resouxce to his people. Had 

there been no Star-Chamber, there would have been no rebelBon against Charles the 

First The constant censure and admonition of the press would liaye corrected his 

conduct, prevented a dvil war, and saved him from an ignominious death. I am no 

firiend to the doctrine of precedents^ exdusive of rijght; though lawjers often tdl us, 

that whatever has been once done, maj lawfullj be done again. 

I shall condude this preface with a quotation, applicable to the subject, from 
a fordgn writer*, whose essaj on the English constitution I beg leave to recoounend 
to the public, as a perfonnance deep, solid, and ingenious. 

<' In short, whoever considers what it is that constitutes the moving prindple 
^< of what we call great afTairs, and the invindble sensibilitj of man to the opinion 
<< of lus fellow-creatures, will not hesitate to aflSim, diat if it were possible for the 
*^ libertj of the press to ezist in a despotic govemment, and (what is not less diiE* 
*< cult) fbr it to exist without changing the constitution, this liberty of the press 
** would alone form a counterpoise to the power of the Prince. If, for example, in 
^* an empire of the East, a sanctuarj could be found, which, rendered lespectable 



* Monsieur de Lolme. 
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** by tbe aaerent reGgion of the peopk, might uumre safety to tfaose irfio Bhould 
^ bring tUther theur obsarations etanj kind; and tfaat, from dience, printed paper» 
*^ should issue» whichi under a certain seal, might be equaUy respected; and which 
^ in their daily appearance should ezamine and freety diflcuss the conduct of the 
^ Cadis, the Bashaws, the Viair, tbe Divan, and the SnHan himself; that wonld intro^ 
^ duce immediatelf some degree ef liberty.'^ 
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LETTER I. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, Januory 21, 1769. 

The submission of a free people to the execative 
authoritj of Govemment, is no more than a compliance with laws which they them* 
aelves have enacted. While the national honour is firmlj mamtained abroad, and 
while justice is impartiaHj administered at home, the obedience of the subject will be 
voluntary, cheerful, and, I might almost say, unlimited. A generous nation is 
grateful, even for the preservation of its rights, and wiHingljr extends the respect due 
to the office of a good Prince into an affection for his person. Loyaltj, in the heart 
and understanding of an Englishman, is a rational attachment to the guardian of 
the laws. Prejudices and passion have sometimes carried it to a criminal iength ; 
and, whatever foreigners maj imagine, we know that Englithmen have erred as 
much in a mistaken zeal for particular persons and families, as they ever did in defence 
of what thej thought most dear and interesting to themselves. 

It naturally fiUs us with resentment, to see such a temper insulted and abused. 
In reading the historj of a free people, whose rights have been invaded, we are inte- 
rested in their cause. Our own feelings tell us how long thej ought to have submitted, 

and 
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at what moment it would have been treachery to themadves not to have resisted, 
How much wanner will be our resentment, if experience abould bring the fatal ex* 
ample home to ourselves ! 

The situation of this countiy is akrming enough to rouse the attention of eveij 
man, who pret^ds to a concem for the public welfare. Appearances justify suspidon ; 
and when the safety of a nation is at stake, suspicion is a just ground of inquiry. Let 
us enter into it withcandour anddecency. Respectis due to the station of ministers; 
and if a.nesohitiott must atlast be taken^ thereis none soUkely to be supported with 
firmness, as that which has been adopted with moderation. . 

Tbe Tvm or furosperitj of a state depends so much upon the administration of 
jts govemmenty that, to be acquainted with the merit of a ministiyy we need only 
Db^erve jthe ixmdition o£ the people» Xf we see them obedient to the laws^ pro« 
qierofis in their industrj^ united at liome, and respected abroad, we maj reasonaUj 
{Hresume that their afTairs are conducted b j men of experience, abilities^ and virtuet 
Jf, on the cootraiy, we soe an universal iqpirit of distrust and dissatisfaction» a rapid 
^ecaj of trade, dissensions juiiall parts of the enq^ire, and a total loss of respect in the 
eyes of foreign powers, we maj pronwnce, without hesitation, that the govemment of 
ihat countrj is weak, distracted) and comipt. The multitude, in all countries, are 
patient to a certain point lU usage maj rouse their indignation, and hurrj them into. 
^oesses; but the original fault is in govemment Perhaps there never was an in- 
stanee of a plumge, in the circumstances and temperof awhole nation, so sudden and 
extraordinarj as that wbich the misconduct of ministers has, within these few years^ 
producedin Great Britain. When our gracious Sovereign ascended the throne^ 
yre were a flourishing and a contented people. If the personal virtues of a King 
could have insured the happmess of his subjects^ the scene could not have altered so 

entirelj 
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entirely as It has done. The idea of uniting all partles^ of trying all characten, and 

iiistributing the offices of state by rotation, was gracious and benevolent to an 

extreme^ though it has not yet produced the manj salutary effects which were intended 

by it. To say nothing of the wisdom of such a pldn, it undoubtedly arose from an 

fanbounded goodness of heart, in which folly had no share. It was not a capricious 

partiafitj to new faces ; it was not a natural tum for low intrigue ; nor was it the 

treacherous amusement of double and triple negotiations. No, Sir, it arose from 

a continued anxiety, in the purest of all possible hearts, for the general welfare. 

Unfortunatdy for us> the event has not been answerable to the design. Afler a rapid 

succession of changes^ we are reduced to that state, which hardly any change can 

m 
mend. Yet there is no extremity of distress, which, of itself, ougbt to reduce a 

great nation to despair, It is not the disorder, but %e physidan ; it is not a casual, 

concurrence of calamitous drcumstances — it is the pemicious hand of goyemment 

which alone can make a whole people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity^ or any extraordinary dqpth of observation^ 
we need only mark how the principal departments of the state are bestowedj and look 
ao further for the tme cause of every mischief that befals us. 

The * finances of a nation, sinking under its debts and expences^ are committed 
to a young nobleman already niined by play. Introduced to act under the auspices 



* The Duke of Grmftoa took Uie oflke of Secretary of Statey with an engagement to support the 
Marquis of Rockingham^s administration. He reaignedy howeTery tn a litUe time, under pretence that he couid 
not act without Lord Chatham, nor bear to tee Mr. WiUces abandoned ; but that, under Lord Chathamy he 
would act in any officdi This was the signal of Lord Rockingham^s dismissKHU Wheii Lord Chatham came 
in» the Duke got pOifesskMi of the Treasury. Re^ery vaktk the consequeaoe 1 

Of 
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0f Lord Chatham, and left at the head of aifairs by that nobleman^fl retreat, he be^ 
came minister hj accident; but, deserting the principles and professions which gave 
him a momenfs popularity, we see him, from everj honourable engagement to the 
public, an apostate bj design. As for business, the world yet knows nothing of his 
talents or resolution; unless a wajward, wavering inconsistencj be a mark of genius» 
and caprice a demonstration of spirit. It maj be said, perhaps^ that it is his Grace^s 
province, as surelj it is his passion, rather to distribute than to save the public money ; 
and that, while Lord North is Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of 
the Treasury maj be as thoughtless and extravagant as he pleases. I hope, 
however, he will not reljr too much on the fertiKty of Lord North^s genius for 
finance. His Lordship is jet to give us the first proof of his abilities: it may be 
candid to suppose that he has mtherto voluntarilj concealed his talents ; intendingi 
perhaps, to astonish the world, when we least expect it, with a knowledge of 
trade, a choice of expedients, and a depth of resources, equal to the necessities, 
and far beyond the hopes, of his countrj. He must now exert the whole power of 
hls capacity, if he would wish us to forget that, since iie has been in office, no plan 
has been formed, no sjstem adhered to, nor anj one important measure adopted for 
the relief of public credit. If his plan for the service of the current jear be not irre* 
vocably fixed on, let me wam him to think seriously of consequences, before he 
ventures to increase the public debt. Outraged and oppressed as we are, this nation will 
not bear, after a six years peace, to see new millions borrowed, without an eventual 
diminution of debt, or reduction of interest. The attempt might rouse a spirit of 
resentment, which might reach beyond the sacrifice of a minister. As to the debt 
upon the civil list, the people of England expect that it will not be paid without a 
strict inquiry how it was incyrred. If it must be paid by Parliunent, let me advise 

the 
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tke Chaneellor of the Ezchequer to think of some better ezpedient thaii a lotterjr. To 
Buppoit an ezpeiisive war^ or in circumstances of absolute necesdtj^ a lottery ma j 
.perhaps be allowable; but, besides that it is at all times the veiy wont waj of raising 
monej upon the people, I think it ill becomes the rojal dignitj to have the debts of a 
King provided for, like the repairs of a countiy bridge, or a decayed hospital. The 
management of the King^s afTairs ip the House of Conmions cannot be inore disgraced 
than jit has be^. A * leading minister repeatedlj called down for absolute ignorance, 
ridicttlous motionfl ridiculously withdrawn> deliberate plans disconcerted, and a 
.week^s preparation of graceful oratory lost in a moment, give us some, though not ade* 
.quate» ideas of Lord North^s parliamentaiy abilities and iniluence. Yet before he had 
the misfortune of being Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was neither an object of 
derision to his enemiesi nor of melanchdj pitjr to his friends. 

A series of incqnsistent measures has alienated the oolonies from their duty as 
iubjects, and from their natural affection to their common countiy. When Mr. Gren- 
viUe was placed at the head of the Treasuiy, be fdt the impossibilitj of Great Britain^s 
supporting such an estabUshment as her former successes had made indispensable, and 
at the same time of giving anj sensible relief to foreign trade, and to the weight of 
the public debt He thought it equitable that those parts of the empire, which had 
benefited most bj the expences of the war, should contribute something to the ex- 
penoes of the peace ; and he had no doubt of the constitutional right vested in Par- 
liament to raise the contribution. But, unfortunately for his countrj, Mr. Grenville 
was at anj rate to be distressed, because he was minister, and Mr. Fitt f and Lord 



* This happened freqtientJy to poor Loid North. 

t Yet Junlus bas been called tbe partisan of Lord Chatbam ! 

E Camden 
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Camdenireretobefifeepiiminof Amerk») bec^ ThA 

ded&ratton gAve airfrit aiid «rgBnent to the cofemes; and wlifle, perhap», Aej mMBt 
ao more than the niin of a minister^ tiiej in effeet di^ided one half of tlie e&ipiit 
fromtkeotker. 

Under one administmtion the Stamp Act k made; under the seeend it ii m» 
pealed; nnderthethifd, in spiteof aHezperience, aneir niode^taxingtkecaleBiea 
is inrented, and a qnestion remed wliicli ooght to have been buried in obMvion. In 
fiiese circumstances a neir office is established fbr thebttsiness of die pkmtations, and 
theEariofHillsboroughtaffledfbrth, at a most critical season, to ffmm Amerioa. 
^niie choice at least announced tb us a man of saperior capacitjr and knowledge. 
Whether he be so or not, let his dispatches, as iar as they hare Eppearcd, M ^ 
measures, as far as thej ha ve operated, detemmie for him. Tn the ibrmer we liate 
seen^ strong assertions without proof, dedamation witfaout argument, and violent 
censures without dignity or moderation; but neither coirectnesr in flie co m posl ti on, 
nor judgment in the design. As fbr his measures, let it be remembered, thot he waa 
eaSed upon to conciliate and unite; and that, when he entered into office, the most 
refractory of the colonies were sdll disposed to proceed by the oonstitutiomd methoda 
of petition and remonstrance. Since that period, thej have been driren into excesse a 
little short ofrebeDion. Petitions have beenhinderedfitmi reaching the throne; and 
the coiitinuance of one of the principat assemblies restediipon an a i t itrar y condition*; 
which, cohsidering the temper they were in, it was impossible they shoidd comply 
with, and which would hare aruled nothing as to the general question, if it had beeQ 
con^ied wkfa. 80 riolent, and I bcliere I may call it so unoonstitBtaoMl, «1 esefv 

• That thqr should retiact one of their reioltttioDf , •ad ense the entry of fL 

tion 
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tbo of the prarogatiTe, fo mj nothi^g of tbe weak^ mjudicioiia terme in wbiich it wae 
CMvvgred, gltes ui as lumiUe aii qpiiiiQn of liis LordshiplB capadtj, as it doaa of hia 
tavper a&d modanitioii. Whik we are at ppaoe with other natioiiSi our military 
fbrce may perh^ be ipared to mpfort the Earl of Hillsboroi^^f meanirea in- Amer 
tksL WhesmBr that force ihidl be neoeBsariljr withdrawn or diminished, the dia* 
mission of such a minister wiU ndther oonsole us for his imprudence, nor remove the 
aettkd rese&tment of a people» wlio^ complaining of an act of tbe legisiaturey are 
Otttraged bj an unwarrantabhi stretch of preiogati?% and» supportfng tbeir daima 
hj aigumenty are insidted witb dedamation. 

Drawing lots woidd be a prudent and reasMaUe m^hod of appdntmgtba 
oiBcers of state^ oompared to a bite disposition of the Secretary^^s office. I^ord Bocb» 
Ibnl was acquainfed with the affain and tmpo' of the soutbeni Coiirts: hori Wefp 
mouth was equaHy quaiified fbr eitber dqiartment^. By wbat nnacoountable cqaiof 
bas it happened, that the kttery who pretetids to no experience whatsoeTtf» is m' 
mored to the most impertaat of the two dt^artments, and the former by pre£erenof 
plaoed in an office wliere his esperienoe ean be of no use to bim?. Lord Wqrmoutb 
bad distinguisbed himself m bis fiist employnient hj a spirited» if noi judidous cooi» 
4ufct. He had animated the civfll magistrate UfooA tbe tooe of dril aulbori^, and 
'bad direeted the operations of tbe umjtomor^ thanmilitarjresieGUtion. Beoovered 
fraiH the etnkrs of his Toutb, from tbe dMnctioil of pbj» and tbe bewitcUng smiks 
of fttfgundf» bdiold bim emthg tbe wbole stiengtb of hk dear^ undouded fscul- 

* It WM pretended Oiit the £arl of ItDchibrd, wlUle •"*i^*««i<ft' ia FaDct, h»d qiunelled with the 
.Dnke ofChoiMiia} ftad Uiat therefoBe he w« tppelnted to the nortfaero deftrtsiest» ont of compliment to 
Ihe Freach minister» 

£2 ties 
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ti^ in the semce of the crown. It was not the heat of midnight ezcesses, nor igno« 
rance of the laws, nor the furious spirit of the house of Bedford: No, Sir, when thii 
respectable minister interposed his authoritj between the magistrate and the peopH 
and signed the mandate, on which, for aught he knew, the Uves of thousands de> 
peiided, he did it firom the deliberate motion of his heart, supported by the besl of 
his judgment. 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compliment to the braverj and generositj 
of the Commander in Chief*, at the ezpence of his understanding. They, who lore 
!iim least, make no question of his courage, while his friends dwell chieflj on the 
fadlity of hisdisposition. Admitting him to be as braye as a total absence of all 
feding andrefleetion can make him, let us see what sort of merit he derives frmn the 
remainder of his oharacter. If it be generositj to accumulate in his own person and 
famfljr a number of lucratire empIo7ments---4o proTide, at the public expence, for 
everj creature that bears the name of Manner»--«and, neglecting the merit and ser* 
yices of the rest of the army, to heap j^romoiicms upon* his favourites and depen* 
dents^he present Commander in Chief is the most generous man alive. Nature has 
been sparing of her gifts to this noble Lord; but where birth and fortune are united^ 
we expect the noble pride and independence of a man of spirit, not the servile, hu- 
miliating complaisance of a courtier. As to.the goodness of his heart, if a proof 
of it be taken from the fiudlitj of never refusing, what conclusion shall we diaw 
firom the indeoency of never p^orming i And if the discipline of tb^ amQr be iii. 
any degree preserved, what thanks are due to a man, whose oares, notorioiislj 
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confined to filling up racancies, have degraded the ofBce of Conunapder in Chief 
into -a broker of conunissions ? 

Witfa respect to Ihe naTj, I shall onlj say, tbat this coimtixis so higUy in^ 
debted to Sir Edward Hawke, that no ezpence shouM be spared to secure to him an 
honourable and affluent retreat 

The pure and impardal administration of justlce is, perhaps, the finnest bond 
to secure a cheerful submission of the people^ and to engage their affections to Grorem- 
ment. It is not suffident that questions of private right or wrong are justlj decided^ 
nor that judges are superior to the vileness of pecuniarj comiption. JefFeries him- 
self, when flie Court had no interest, was an upright judge. A court cf justice ma j 
be sutgect to another sort of bias more important and permdous, as it reaches 
heyond the interest of indiriduals, and affects the whole communitj. A judge, 
under the influ^ce of Grormmfient, may be honest enough in the dedsion of pri« 
TBte eauses, jet s tndtor to the puMic. When a ▼ictim is marked out by the 
ministiy, tfais jodge wiD offer faimself to perform the saerifice. He wIU not scruple 
to prosdtute his dignity, and betray the sanctity of his office, whenever an arintraiy 
point is to be carried for Govemment, or the iresentment of a Court to be gratified* " 
Tfaese prindples and proceedingSy odious and contemptible as they are» in e& 
fect are no Isss injudidous, A wise and generous people are roused bj every appear- 
ance of oppressire, unconstitutional measures, wfaether those measures are suj^rted 
only bj the power of Gk>yemmenty or masked under the forms of a oourt of justice. 
Prudence and sel£{>resenration will oblige the most moderate dispositions to make 
common cause even with a man whose conduct thqr censure» if thej see him perser 
cuted in a waj which the real spirit of the laws wfll not justifye The factsj on whic 
these remarks are founded, are too notorious to require an applioation. 

This, 
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Thb, Sir, 13 the detaiL In oae yiew, behoU a netioii overwhelmed with dclil;. 
her revenues wasted; her trade dedinhig; the affectioas of her coknies aKfnated; 
.the4uty of the magiatrate traaifbrred to tbe aoldierj; a gaUant armj» whidi never 
fimghtunwiUingly bat againit tfadr feDow-cnilgects^ moulderiag awpjr fbr wantof the 
direction of a man of oommon abilities and spirit; and» in the h»t inatance» the ad* 
minifltration of justice become odlous and suqwoted to the whole body of the people. 
This depbraUe scene admitsof but one addition^that we are gorenied bj oouncilsi 
firom which areasonable man cao ezpect ao remedybutpoison— no relief butdeath* 

I^ bj the iounediate interpodtioB of FkimdcBce» it were possiUe for us to 
escape a crins so fuU of terror and deqmir, posterity will not belie?e the histoiy of 
ihe present tinies, Thqr will dlther condude^ that our distresses were imaginaryi 
or that we had the good ibrtnne to be govemed bjr men of acknowledged inUgAtj 
e&dwisdom: theywillnotbdieveitposriUethattheirancestoracouldhcve survived, 
or recorered j from so desperate a conditioii« while a Duke ^ Grafton was Frime 
Mmisteri a Lord NorUi ChanceOor of the Escheiiuer» a Wejmciuth aad a Hilhk 
boroiis^ Secretariai of State, a Gianby Comnmder ia Chief> and a Maasfield 
chief criinia4 ^a4ge of jthe kjngdom^ 

JUNIUS. 
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IJETTER n. 

TO TBE PmifTER OF TBE PUBUC JDTERTISER. 

SIB, Januaiy 263 1700. 

Ths Idngdom swanns with such nunl^ers of felo» 
nioua rdbbers of private daracter and Tirtue, fliat no honest or good man is safe ; 
especialljas these eowardlj base assamins stab in fhe dark, without liaTingthe cbu- 
rage to sign tlieir real names to thdr nuJevoIent and wicfced productions. A wxiter 
who signs himself ^ Junius,^ in the Public Advertiser, of the 21st instanti opens 
the deplorable sihiation of lus country in a very aSecting manner. fVlth a po mp on» 
parade of his candour and decency, he teDs us ihat we see dtssensions in aB parts of 
the empirey an nniversal spirit of distrust and dissatisfactien, and a total loss of 
respect towards us in the ejes of foreign powers. But this writer, widi aD his 
boasted (sandour, has not told us the real cause of the evSs he so potheticaHj enume* 
rates. I shaU take the lil^ertj to esqdun the cause for him. Junius, and sudi wti* 
ters as himsdf, occadon aU fhe mischief complained of^ hj falsdj and malidousty 
tradudng the best characters in the kingdom ; for when our dduded people at home, 
and fordgners abroad, read the poisonous and inflammatory libds tfaat are da^ pub» 
fished with impunitj, to viQEy those who are any way distingmshed by their good 
quaEties and eminent virtues— when they find no notice taken of» or x^Iy given to, 
ihese danderous tonguesandpens,thdr condusionis, tiuttboth theministers andtiie 
nationhavebeenfairly described; «ndthejactMcor&gly. I think it, therefor^ 

the 
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the duty of eveiy good dtusen to standlbrth, fmd endeavourto nndeceive the puUie^ 
when the vilest arts are made use of to defione and bhcken the brii^test characten 
amongst us. An eminent author affinns it to be ahnost as criminal to hear a worthj 
man traduced, without attemptmg his justification, as to be the author of the calumn j 
against him. For mj own part, I think it a sort of misprision of treason against 
sodetj. No man, therefore, who knows Lord Granbj, can possiblj hear so good 
andgreat a character most vilelj abused, without a warm and just indignatioll against 
this Junius^ this high«{>rie8t of envj, malice, and all uncharitableness, who has endea* 
voured to sacrifice our bdoved Commander in Chief at the altars of hb horrid deities. 
Nor is the injiuy done to his Lordship alone, but to the whole nation, which maj 
ioo soon fed the contempt, and consequently the attacks, of our . late enemies, if 
thej can be induced to believe that the person^ on whom the safety cf these kingdoms 
SQ much depei|ds, Js unequal to his high station, and destitute of those qualities 
which form a good GeneraL One would have thought that his Lordship^s service in 
the cause of his countiy, from the battle of CuUoden, to his most glorious condu- 
don of ihe kte war, might have entiiled him to common respect and decencj at 
least; but this uncandid, indecent writer has gone so far as to tum one of the most 
funiabk men of the age into a stupid, unfeding, and sensdess bemg, possessed indeed 
of a personal courage, but void of those essential qualities which distinguish the com«- 
mander from the common soldier. . . 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, t will add a most disinterested firiend- 
ihip with Lord Granbj, gives me the right to affirm, that all Junius^s assertions are 
false and scandalous. Lord Granbj^s eourage, though of the brightest and most ar- 
dent kind, is among the lowest of his numerous good qualities ; he was formed to 
excd in war, hj Nature's liberality to his mind m weU as person. Educated and 

instructed 
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ingtnieted by his mort noUe fktlier, «nd a moft spirited as wdl as ezeeDe&t ichplar^ 

thepraent Biflhopof Bangor, he was trained to tbe nioest sense of honour, and to 

the truestand noUest sort of pride, that of never doing or sufiering a mean action. 

A.sincere love and attachment to his King and country, and to their gloiy, first im- 

pelled him to the field, where he never gained aught but honour. He impaired^ 

through his bountj* his own fortune: for hia bounty, which this writer would in 

vain depreciate, b founded upon the noUest of the human afiections ; it flows finom 

a heart melting to goodness, from the moftt refined humanity. Can a man, who 

U described as unfeeling, and void of reflection, be constantly employed in fleeking 

proper objects on whom to exerciae those glorious virtues of compassion and gene- 

rositj? The distressed officer, the soldier, the widow, the orphan, and a l<mg 

liftt besides, know that vanity has no share in his frequent donations : he gives, 

because he feeb their distresses. Nor has he ever been nqpadous with one hand, to 

be bountiful with the other ; yet this uncandid Junius would insinuate that tbe dig- 

nitjr of the Commander in Chief b depraved into the base offioe of a commismon 

broker; that is, Lord Granby bargains for the sale of comnussioas: for it must 

have this meaning, if it has snj atall. But where is the man Uving who can justlj 

chaiige his Lordship with such mean practices ? Whj does not Junius produce him? 

Junius knows that he has no other means of wounding this hero^ than from some 

missile weapon shot finom an obscure comer. He seeks» as aU such dedamatoiy 

writersdo, 

ip argert viiee$y 

In vtJgum ambiguaMp 

to raise suq^icion in the minds of the people. But I hope that mj eountrTmen will 
be no longer imposed upon bj artful and designing men, or hj wretches, yrho, bankr 

F cupts 



lilpts ih busines8| in fame» and ih fortune, mean nothing fMM tkatt to Inrohre tibfi 
counlrj in tiie same common ruin with themsdres. Heftce it is diat diey are pofr 
atantly aiming their dark, and tod often fatal^ weapon» again^ those irhdi ita&di 
forth as the bulwark of our national safet j. Lord Granb^ waa too conapicooiu a 
mark tibt to be their object He is next attackedfbr being unfdthfid to his promisei 
ahd engagements.' Where are Junius^s proofs ?-^though I could give aome instane^ 
where a breach of promise would be a virtue, especiidly in the cas^ of those wh6 
would pervert the open^ unsuspecting moments of conyivial mirth into sly, insidioua 
applications for preferment, or partjr sTStems, and would endearour to stirprise a 
good man, who cannot bear to see any one leave him dissatisfied, into onguarded 
promises. Lord GranbT^s attention to Iiis own family and relations is called selfi^ 
Had he not attended to them when fair and juat opportunities presented themselves, 
I should have thought Iiim unfeeling, and void of reflection indeed. ilow are anj 
man^s fUends or relations to be provided for, but firom the infiuence and protection 
pf the patron ? It is unfair to suppose that Lord Ghwiby^s friehds have not as mucb 
merit as the friends of any other great man. If he is generous at the public ezpence, 
as Junius invidiously calls it, the publie is at no more ezpence for his Lordship^s 
friends, than it would be if any other set of men possessed those ojfices. The dbarge 
\a ridiculous. 

The last charge against Lord Granby is of a hiost serious and alafmihgnatiiife 
indeed. Junius asserts that the armj is mouldering away for want of the directiofa 
of a man of commpn abilities and spirit The present condition of the army gives 
the directestlie to his assertions. It was never upon a more respectable footing with 
regard to discipline, and all the essentials that can form good soldiers. Lord Ligonier 
cTelivered a firm and noble palladium of our safeties into Lord Granbj^s hands, who 

baa 
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ha» kept it in ihe same good order in which he received it The strictest care has 
been taken to fiU up the vacant commissions with such gentlemen as have the glorj 
of their anceston to support, as well as their own, and are doubly bound to the 
^cause of their Sang and country from motives of private property, as well as public 
qpirit The Adjutant General^ who has the immediate care of the troops after Lord 
Granby, is an officer which would do great honour in anj service in Europe, for his 
eorrect iuTange.me0(^9 good sense, and discemment upon aU occasions, and for a- 
{ttuietuality and predbira that give the most entire satisfaction to all who are obliged 
to ootMndt b^i?- The iieviewing Gknerals, who inspe^ the srmy twice a year, ha^e 
been ielecied with the greatest care, and have answered the important trust reposed 
in *iif«n in the mobt laudahle manner. Their reports of the condiUon of the aimj 
are much mdre to be credited than those of Junius, whom I do advise to atone for 
Usahameful asperaions, hy asking pardon of Lord Granbj and the whole kingdom^ 
whomhe has offimded bj his abominaUe scandals. In ahori, to tum Junius^s own 
batterj ag^dnst him, I must assert, in his own words, ^^ that he has given stron^ 
*^ anertions without proof, dedamation without argument, and violent censures with- 
.« ottt dignii^ or modmtion."* 

WILLIAM DRAPEB. 
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LETTER IIL 
TO SIR WILLIJM DRAPER, K.B. 

8IR, Pebniary 7, 17«. 

YovR defence of Lord Granby iloes libiMNir to 
tbe goodness of y6ur heart. You feel, as you ought to do, for tbe repAtation of your 
friend, and you express yourself in tbe warmest language of yoiir passibna. ' In any 
cther cause, I doubt not, you would have caiitiously weighed the conaequences of 
eonunitting your name to the licentious discourses and maKgnant opinions of the 
world. But here, I presume, you thought it would be a breach of firiendjBliip to loee 
cne moment in consulting your understanding; as if an appeid tb the pnblic were m 
more than a mHitary coup ievmn^ where a brave man has no rules tofollow buttlit 
dictates of his courage. Touched with your generosity, Ifreelyforgive theexeesses 
into which it has led you; and, far from resentlng thbse terms of i«prbach''^hicfa, 
considering that you are an advocate for decorum, you have heaped upon me rather 
too liberallj, I place them to the account of an honest, unreflecting indignation, in 
whichjour cooler judgment and natural politeness had no concem. I approve of 
the spirit with which you have given your name to the public; and, if it were a proof 
of any thing but spirit, I should have thought myself bound to foUow your example. 
I should have hoped that even my name might carry some authority with it, 
]f I had not seen how very little weight or consideration a prlnted paper receives 
even from the respectable signature of Sir William Draper. 

Yott 
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- Y<Mi be^ with a general asseition, that writen, snch as I ani» ave tbe real 
cause of all the pubEc evilB we compkin of. And do you really think, Sir William» 
that the licentious pen of a political writer is able to produce sudi important effectf ? 
A little cahn reflection might have shewn jou that national calamitiiw do ndt ariie 
from the descriptlon, but from the real chararter and conduct, of ministers. To haife 
supported yoiir assertion, you should have proved that the present ministrj are UH* 
questi<Hiably the best and brightest characters of the kingdom; and that, if the affee» 
tionsof the colonies have been alienated, if Corsica has been shamefuUj abandbned| 
if commerce languishes, if publiccredit is threatened with a new debt, and jour own 
Manilla ransom miost dishonourabty given up, it has all been owing to the nudice of 
political writers, who will not suffer the best and brightest characters (meaning still 
the present ministrjr) to take a single right step, for the honour or interest of the 
nation. But it seems you were a little tender of coming to particuhurs, Your cqu- 
scienee insinuated to you that it would be prudrat to leave tbe characters pf 
Grafton, Ncvth, HiUsborough, Weymouth, and Mansfield to shift for themselyey; 
and truly, Sir WiUiam, the part you have undertaken, is at least b^ iHMch as you ar» 
equal to*' 

Withottt disputing Lord Granby^s courage, we aore yet to kam in what artidte 
of military knowledge Nature has been so rery liberal to his mind. If you hate 
served with him, you ought to haFC pobted out some instances of aUe dispoiition and 
well-concerted enterprise, which might fairly be attributed to his capadty as:a 
GeneraL It is you, Sir WiQiam; whd make yowr friend Bppear awkward and ridicu* 
lous, by givjng him a laced smi^ of tawdry q^Mdifications wfaieh Natuire nerer intended 
himtowear, 

Yott say he has acquirod ndthiog but honour. in the fiehL Is the. Qrdnance 

notliing? 
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Bothing? Axe the Blues nothmg? Is tke command of the armj» with all the pntrm»- 
(|ge aanezed ^ it» npthing? Whece be got theae nolhings, I kttow not; but 70111 
ai least, .ou^t to faay^ told v» when he desenred th^ 

Aft to.his hounty, compasmon^ Scc. it would bnre heen but litHe to thepaipo8a^ 
though 70U had proTed all that jou have asserted. I meddle wifth qothing btit hia 
cfaaracter as Commander in Cluef; and though I acquit him of tfaebaseness iof sdling 
commisslons, I still assert that his military cares liaye never ^Et^ed beyond the dia« 
posal of vacandes; and I am justified hj the complaints ci the whole armj, when I 
saj that,.in this distribution, he oonsults nothing but parliamentaiy intereste, orthe 
gratificatim of his immediate dependenta. As to his semle submisnon to the reigii^ 
ing miniatcy, let me adc, whether he did not desert the cause of the whole annj^ 
when he ^uileral Sir JefTeiy Amherst to be saoificed, and ^iiiat afaare fae faad H 
recaHing that officer to the service? Did he not betray the just interest of the 
army in peirmkting Lord Fercy to faare a regiment? ^d does fae noty at tfaii 
inoment^ give .up all cfaaraeter and dignity as a gentileaum^ in reoe^g ihmi hia 
own repeated dedarations in iavour of Mr. Wilkes ? 

In the two next artides I think we are agreed. You candidlj adndt that ba 
often makes such promises as it is a virtue in him to yiolate^ and that no man is more 
assiduous. to provide for his relations at the puUic expence. I cUd not urge the last aa 
anabsolute yicein his dispodtiony but to piove tfaat a cardess, disinterested spiritis 
no part of faia character; and as to the other, I desireit may he remeinbered tfaat^i 
nerer descended to ifae indecencjr of enquhing into faia conyiyial houss. It is 70U, 6ir 
William Draper, who faave taken care to.rq>resent your fiiend in tfae cfaaiwter ci a 
drunken landlord, who deals out his promises as liberally' as his liquor, and wffl 
auffer no maa to leare his taUe dther rarrowM or sobcr* None but an intimate 

fiiend^ 
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fiie^dt #60 ftiist ft^eDlIy' hife seeo himl in these unluqpprjr, dlsgracefid iftomeBll^ 
cotdd liave d^scnbed Imb ao weB. 

The \ast 6hdrge, otihe neglec^ of the army, is indeed the AiOft materialof aft 
i am kkrf to tdi joo, Slr WdBam, that, ih thi^ aaiide, jour first fSMt is fabe; nnd 
estliereis nothingmbrepainfiiltomethanto grreadirectcontradictioiitoagentldnaft 
of ydiir app^ahmce, I could wish th<^ in /our ftiture publieations, jaa irould pay a 
greater attehtion io the truth otjcmr premises, befiHre you sufTer jbur geniiM^to kdrrf 
you to a condusion. Lord Ligonier did not deliver the arm j, which 700, ifa daasicdl 
language, are pleased to caD apalhdiumf ihto Lord Granby^^s hands. ' It was takenfroto 
him much against his ihc&idtiony sonl^ two or three yeafs before Lord Gbanbj was 
Commahderin Cliief. As to the state of the armj, I shouKi be glad to know Where 
jbti hai^e recdi^M jour inteHig^nce. tV^ it in the roonur at Bath, or at jour retreat 
at Clifton? The reports of revietv^ing Geilerals comprehehd onlj a few regiments In 
Englandy which, as thej are immediatel j under the rojal iilspeCtion, are p^aps ih 
some tcderable order. But do jou kndw an j thing of the troops in Ae West Indieb, 
the Mediterranean, and North America, to saj nothing of a whole armj absolutelj 
nuned in Ireland? Enquire a little into facts, Sir William, before jou publish jour 
next panegjric upon Lord Granbj; and, bdieve me, jou will find there is a fault 
at head-quarters, which even the acknowledged care and abilities of the Adjutant 
Creneral cannot correct 

Permit me now, Sir William, to address mjself personallj to jou, bj wa j of 
thanks for the honour of jour correspondence. You are bj no means undeserving 
of notice; and it maj be of consequence, even to Lord Granbj, to have it deter- 
mined whether or no the man who has praised him so lavishlj, be himself deserving 
of praise. Wben jou retumed to Europe^ jou «ealousl j undertook the cause of 

that 
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Ifcat gftllaiitamyt by whose branreiy at Maoilla your (mn fortttiie had been etta^ 
blished. You complained, you threatened, you even.appealed to the public in prii^. 
By what accident did it happc» that, in the tnidst of all thb bustle, and all thoe da- 
aaours for juatice to jour injured troops, the name of the Maqilla ransom was suddenty 
jburied in a profound, and, aince that time, an unintepiipted nlence? Did the ministiy 
vuggest anj motives to you, strong enou^ to tempt a nian of honour to desert an^ 
b^rajthe cause of his fellow-eoldiers? Was it that bhishing ribbon which is now the 
perpetual omament of your petson? Or, was it that regiment, which you aflerwards 
:(a thing unprecedented amotig 8ol<fiers) sold to ColondGrisbonie? Qr, was it thi^ 
^goTemmenty the full pay of which you are contented to hoU^ with the halfipay qf 
:an Irish Colonel? And do you now, afler a retreat not rerj like tliat of Scqno, pre- 
.^iune.to intitide ydurself,^ unthought of, uncaQed for, upon the patience of thepuUic? 
. Axe jour flatteriea of the Commander in Chief directed to another reginient, whidi 
jrou may again di^pose of on the same hpnouraUe terms?-^— We knowjour prudence» 
. Sir WiDaam; and I should be aoirry to stop your preferment. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER IV. 

f 

TO JUNWS. 

SIR, Februaiy 17, 1768f. : 

I receiyed Junius^s favour last night ; he ib detef^ 
'uiiiied to keep his-advaiitage bj the hdp of his mask ; it is an excellent protection; 
it lias saved manj a man from an untimelj end. But whenever he will be honest 
enough io laj it aaide, avow hiiiiflelf» and produce the face which has so long lurked 
behind it, the world will be able to judge of Ids motives for writing such infamous 
inVectires. His real name will discoyer his freedom and independencj, or his senri- 
litj to a factioiL Disappointed ambition, resentment for deftated hopes, and desire 
bf revenge, assume but too often the appearance of piiblic qniit; but he liis designs 
wicked or charitable, Junius should leam that it is ponible to condemn measuret 
without a barbarous and criminal outrage against men* Junius ddights to mangle 
carcases with a hatchet ; his language and instrument have a great connection with 
Clare Market» and, to do him justice, he handles his weqx>n most admirablj. Qne 
would imagine he had been taught to throw it bj the savages of America. It is 
therefbre high time for me to step in once more to shield mj friend from this vasr^ 
ciless weapbn, although I may be wounded in the attempt. But I must fint ask 
Junius by what fbieed analogy and construction the moments of conriyial mirth are 
made to signify indecencj, a yiohition of engagements, a drunken landlord, and a 
desire that everj one ia cQmpan j should be drunk Kkewise ? I^e must have culled 

G all 
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all the flowers of St. Giles^s and Billingsgatey to haye produced such a pieee of onu 
toiy. Here the hatchet desoends with tenfold vengeance ; but, alas ! it hurts no me 
but its master! For Junius nmst not think to put words into m^ mouth tbat seem 
too foul even for his own. 

Mj friend''^ political engagements I know not, so cannot pretend to ezplain 
them, or assert their consistency, I knpw not whether Junius be ^Qnsiderable enouj^ 
tobdongtoany party; ifhe should be so, can he ^ffiimthat hehasalwAjsfidher^ to * 
<me aet of men and measures? Is he sure that hehas never sided with those whom he 
was&sthiredtoabuse? Hashe neverabused those he washired topraise? To sajr 
the truth, most men^ politics sit mueh too loppely about them. But «r my fiiend^a 
loilitary character wastthe ehief object that engaged me jm this ixmUQifmy.9 to that 
I shall retum. 

Junius askswhatinstaoees mjMeadlm pwm^Qihh miUtary skifi and capadtf 
as a Greneral? When and where be gained his honour? IV^hen he desenred hia 
emoluments? The united voiee ef the armjr which served uader I^bo^ the glorioua 
testimmiy of Prince Ferdimmi^ ond ef -vaoquished eaemieSt afli Germimy vrill . t^ 
faim. Jonius repeats the comphdnts of the anny against parliamentaiy influence. J 
lore the armj too' well, not to wish that audi influeno^ we^e less. . Let Junius poin( 
out the time when it has not p^vdled. It was of the Iea4 force in the timeof tha^ 
great man, ihe late Duke of Cun^berlaod, wbo, as a Frince. of. the l^ood, wgs aU^ 
as well as willing to stem a torrent whieh wojuld have oyerbome any^private sobject^ 
Ih time of war, tfais influence is smalL In peac^ wheo discootent and factipn hav^ 
the surest means to opemte) eflqpecially in thiscpimtrj) and when, fr^m a scanotj of 
piiblic spirit, the whedis of .Goyemment are rareljr moved bat by the power and 
torce of obligatiODs, its weight is dwofs too great. Yet, if this iofluence atjireseift 

has 
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Ka3 done no greater hanii tkan t&e placuig Earl Percy ai tiie bead of a regiment, I 
do not thnik that either the xights or best inierests of tiieamij are sacrificed and 
bein^ed) or the nation undone. Let me ask Junios if he knows anj one noUeman 
in tfae amqr who has had a regiment hj aenioritjP I feel mjrself hBppy in aeeiii|p 
jrotmg noblemen of iHustrions nalne and great pit^erfy come among us. They 
^ an additional secnrity to ihe kingdom from fore^ or domestic slayerjr. Juniur 
needs not be told that, shouki the time ever come» when this nalion is tb lie defended 
Oniy hj those who have nothing more to lose than their arms and their pay^ 
its danger will be great indeed. A hap{^ mixture of men of qualitj witfa aolcBers at 
fortune, is always to be wisfaed fbr. Bnt tfae main point is stOl to be contended ibr 
•^r mean the ^iscipiine snd condition of the army ; and t must still maintain» 
tfaou^ cotttradicted hj Jtmius, fhst it was nerer ilpon a m<n« reqpectable fbdting, as 
toalltheessentiah tfaatcanformgoodsoldiersyffaanitisatpresent. Junius is forced 
to aUow tfaat our army at faome msj be in some tolerable order ; yet faow kindlf 
does he invite our late enemies to tfae inrasion of Irehmd, hy assuring them that tfae 
army in that kingdom is totalty rtdned ! (The Colonds of that armj are much 
oUiged to liim.) I have too great an c^inion of the military talents of tfae Lord 
Lieutenant, and of all tfaeir dil%ence and capacity, to belieTe it If, from s6m^ 
strange, unaccountaUe fatalitjr) tfae peopk 6f tfiat kingdom cannot be induced to con^i 
sult tfaeir own security, bjr BUch an eiiectual augmentation as mnj enable tfae troops 
there to act with power and energy, is tte Commander in Chief here to blame? Ch* 
b fae to blame, because tfae troops in tfae Mediterranean^ in tfae West Indiesy in 
America, labour under great difficnltieB, fitnn tfae scardty of men^ wfaicfa is but too 
▼isible all over tfaese kingdoms? Many of our forces are in dimates un&vourable to 
firitish constitutions : their loss is in proportion. Britain must recmit aU tiiese regi- 
' ments 
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ttieiits fh>m ker dwnaAftdated bosom, <»r, more precariously v by Catholics fronr 
Ireland. We are likewise subject to the fatal draiiu to the East Indies^ to Senegal^ 
and the alanning emigrations of our people U> otfaer oountries. Such depopdatioi^ 
can Q11I7 be repiured hj a long peace, or by some sensible bill of naturalization. 

'I must now take the liberty of addressing Junius on mj own account. He i& 
pleased to tell me that he addresses himself to mepersonallj: I shall be glad to ^ 
bim. It is his impersonality that I compliun of, and hii invisible attacfcs; for hi^ 
dagger in the air is onlj to be r^arded, because one cannot see the hand whicb holda 
it; but had it not wounded other people more deeplj tfaan myselfy I should not hava 
obtruded myself at all on the patience of the public 

, Mark how a plain tale shall put him down, and transfuse the blush of .my. 
ribbon into his own cheeks. Junius tells me that at mj retum I zealously under<» 
took the cause of tfae gallant armj, by whose bravery at Manilla my own fortunet 
were estaUished; that I complained, that I eren appealed to the public. I did so^ 
I glory in having done so^ as I had an undoubted right to vindicate my own cha^ 
ftuster, attacked by a Spanish memorial, and to assert the ri j^ts of my hrave compa* 
Hions. I glory likewise that I have never taken up my pen but to vindicate the 
iiyured. Junius asks, by what accident did it happen that, in the midst of all this 
bvstle^ and all the ckunours for justice to the injured troops, the Manilla ransom 
was suddenly buried in a profound and, since that time, an umnteirupted silence? 
I wiH expiain the cause to the public. • The several ministers who bave been em* 
ployed since that time, faave been veiy desirous to do justice, from two most Iauda« 
ble motives--a strong indination to assist injured bravery, and to acquire a well- 
deserved popularity to tfaemsdves, Their efforts have been in vain. Some werc 
jngenuous enough to own that they oould not think of involving this distressed 

nation 



«fiation in another war, for ^ur prinitecoiicemsi -In-sliort,' oor nghtrfor the present 
KCfi Mcrificed to national convenience; and I must confess tfaat, altfaongh I may lose 
^ve^and^wentf thousand pounds hj their acquiescence to this breach x}f fiEdthin* tfae 
^paniards, I think the^ are in the right to temporize, considering the critical.situa^ 
tion o£ this countiyy convvlsed in eyeiy part bjpoison infused by anonymous, 
wieked, and incendiaiy writers, , Lord Sheibume wOl da me the justice to -own 
.that, in Sqptember.last, I waited upon liim with a joint memorialfromihe Admiral 
Sir 8. Comish and mysdf, ^in behalf of our injured companions. - His Lordship was 
as frank upon the occasion as other Secretaries had been before him. He did notder 
eeiFc us by giving anj immediate hc^s of rdief. ' 

Junius would baselj insinuate that my silence may have been purchased by 
pj government, by mj blushing ribbon, bj inj regiment, hj the sale of that regi«> 
Xaeaij and by half-pay as an Irish Colonel. * ^ 

^ His Majesty was pleased to give me mj goverament for mj service at Madrask 
I had my first regiment in 1757. Upon mj retum firom' ManiBa, his Majesty, by 
Lord Egremont, inibnned me that I should have the first vacant red ribbon, as a 
reward for many services in an enterprise which I had planned as well as executed. 
The Duke of Bedford and Mr, Grenville confirmed those assurances manj months 
before the Spaniards had protested the ransom bills, To accommodate Lord Clive» 
then going upon a most important service to Bengal, I waved mj cUum to the 
vacancj which then happened, As there was no other vacancj until the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord Rockingham were joint ministers, I was then honoured with the 
order; and it is surely no smaH honour to me that, in such a succession of ministerB, 
thej were aU pleased to think that I had deserved it; in mj favour they were all 
united* Upon the reduction of the sevent}r.ninth regiment^ which had served so gIo« 

riouslj 
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riously in the East IncBes» lus Majestj, imsolicitedligr me, ^are Ae^ s&cCeeMfc of 
foot as an eqiuTalent. M7 motivea for retirfng afterwarib arefiwctgpttio tiic |Aupdwr; 
let it suffice that lus Majestj was pleased to approfe of them: ibty arer stfch as nd 
man can think indecent^ wfao knows the shocks that repeated vidssitudes of heat Bn^ 
Cfdd, of dangefotts and sidcty dimates, wiD give to tiie best oonstitiitions hi a prctty 
lotig cdurse of serrice. I resigned mj regiment to Cdtand CHsbome, a very good 
officer, for his lialf-pa^r» and two hundred poonds ItiA annidtj; so that, according 
to Junius, 1 Iiaye been bribed to say notliing more of the ManHla ransom^ and sa^ 
difice those brave men hj the sfrange avarice of accepting threehondred tad eij^tf 
pounds per annum, and gire up eight hundredl If this be bribeiyt it is not the br& 
berj of these times. As to mj flattery^ those who know me^ will jud^ge of it Bj 
the asperitj.of Junius^s stjle, I cannot indeed adl liim a flatterer, unless he be as a 
cjnic or a mastifF; if he wags his tail, he wiU still growl, and long to bite. ^Th^ 
public wfll now judge of the credit that ought to be gilren to Junius^s writings, from 
Ihe falsities that he has insinuated with respect to mjsdf. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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LETTER V. 
TO SIR WILUAM DRAPER, K. B. 

Sm, Febraaiy 21, 1769. 

I sfaould jusily be suspected of acting upon mo» 
tiVes of more dia& eommon enmify to Lord Granby, if I continued to gire joufresh 
materialfl, or occasion, for writing in bis defence* Indiyiduals who hate, and the pub» 
lic who despise, hare read your letters, Sir William, with infinitelj more satisfaction 
than mine. Unfbrtunatelj for him, his rq)utation, like that unhappy countiy to 
which jrou refer me for his last militaiy achierements, has suffered more hj his 
fiiends than lus enemies. In mercj to him, let us drop the subject. For mj own 
part, I willinglj leave it to the puMic to determine whether your vindication of your 
fiiend has been aa aUe and judidpus, as it wias certainly well-intended; and you, I 
Hkiaiky maj be satisfied with the wann acknowledgments he alreadjr owes you, fot 
making him tlie prineipal figure in a piece, in which, but fi>r jrour amicable assist- 
ance, he might hare paaied without particiflar notice or distiinction. 

In justice to jrour firiends, let your fiiture iabours be confined to the care of 
jrour own reputation. Your dedaration, that jou are happj in seeing young noble- 
mencomeamongus, is liable to two objections. With respect to Lord Percy, it 
means nothing, for he was akeady in the army. *He was Aid-de-camp to the King, 
aad had the mDk of ColoneL A regiment, therefore, could not make him a more 
mUitaiyman/thoughit made him richer» and'probably'at the ezpence of some 

braTe^ 
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brare, deservinf , friendless officer. The other concems jourself. Afler sdling the 

companions of your yictoiy in one instance, and after selling jour profession in the 

other, by what authoritj do yon presume to call|rourself a soldier.^ The plain evi* 

dence of facts is superior to all dedarations. Before you were appointed to the nx^ 

teenth regiment, joiur complaints were a distress to (xovernment; from that momenl 

jou were silent The condusion is inevitaUe. You insinuate to us that your ill 

st^te of health obliged you to quit the service. The retirement necessaxy to ijspair a 

^broken constitution would have been as good a reason for not accepting, as for re- 

^signing, the conomand of a regiment. There is certainljr an «error of the press, or a^ 

affected obscurity in that paragraph, where you speak of yonr bargain with CoIoQ«Ji 

,Gisb(Mme. Instead of attempting to answer what I do not reallj underataml, pmxo$ 

m 
me to explain to the public what I really know. In exchange for jour regimen^ 

jrou accepted of a Coloners half-paj (at least twb faundred and twenty pounds a 

jear), and an annuitj ci two hundred pounds for jour oym and Ladj Dr^>dr> 

life jointlj. And is this the losing bargain which jou* would represent to u^ as 

if jou had given up an income of eight hundred pounds a^jear for three hunt 

dred and eightj pounds.' Was it deoent, was it honourable in a man who pre^ 

tends to love the annj, and calls hinaelf a soldier, to make a traffic of the roja| 

favour, and tum the highest honomr of an active profession into a sordid pi?ovi; 

sion for himsdf and his familj? It were unworthj of me to press jou farther. 

The contempt with whidi the whole armj heard of the manner of jour retreaty 

assures me that, as jour conduct was not justified bj precedent, it wOI nevei^ b^ 

thou^t an ezample for imitation. 

The last and most important question remains. When jou recdve joui^ 

balf-paj, do joU| or^do, jou not, take a solemn oatb, or sign a dedaration upoa 
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jour honour^ to the foUowing effect? That you do not actually hold any place 
of profit, dyil or noilitaiy^ under his Majesty. The charge which the question 
plainlj convejs against you, is of so ahocking a complezion^ that I sincerety wish 
you maj be able to answer it well, not merely for the colour of your reputa- 
tion/ but for your own inward peace of mind. 

JUNIUS, 



X 
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LETTER VL 

TO JUNIUS. 

SIR, Pebniaiy»?, 1769. 

I haye a veiy shortanswerfor Junius^s importa&t 
questioiL I do not either take an oath, or declare upon honour, that I have no plaoe 
of profit, ciyil or military, when I receive th^ halfrpay aa an Irish Colond. My 
most gradous Sovereign gives it me as a pension; he was pleased to think I deserved 
it The annuitj of two hundred pounds Irish, and the equivalent for the hajf-pajj 
together, produce no more than three hundred and eighty pounds per annum, dear 
of fees and perquisites of office. I receive one hundred and sixtj-seven pounds from 
mj govemment of Yarmouth: total, five hundred and forty-seven pounds per 
annum. Mj consdence is much at ease in these particulars; mj friends need 
not blush for me. 

Junius makes much and frequent use of interrogations: they are arms that may 
be easily tumed against himsdf. I could, hj malidous interrogation, disturb the 
peace of the most virtuous man in the kingdom. I could take the decalogue, and 
saj to one man->Did you never steal? To the nextr— Did you never commit murder? 
And to Juniushimsdf, who is putting mj life and conduct to the rack — ^Did jou nev^ 
bear fSUse witness against thy neighbour? Junius must easilj see that, unless he 
affirms to the contrary in his real name, some people, who may be as ignorant of 
him as I am, will be apt to suspect him of having deviated a little from the truth : 
Iherefore let Junius ask no more questions. You bite against a file: cease, viper! 

W. D. 
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LETTER VII. 

TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, K. B. 

SIB, March 3, 1769. 

An academlcal education Iias given you an un- 
limitcd command oyer the most beautiful figures of speech. Maaks, hatchets, rackfl, 
and vipers dance through your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical confusion. 
These are the gloomy companions of a disturbed imagination; the mehmchofy madness 
of poetry, without the inspiration. I wiU not contend with you in point of composi« 
tion. You are a scholar^ Sir William; and, if I am truly informed, you write Latin 
with almost as much puritjr as English. Sufier me then, for I am a plain unlettered 
man, to continue that style of interrogation which suits my capacitj, and to which» 
considering the readiness of jour answers, you ought to have no objection. Even 
Mr. Bingley * promises to answer if put to the torture. 

Do you thenreally think that if I wereto ask a most virtuous man whetherhe 
ever committed theft, or murder, it would disturb his peace of mind? Such a ques» 
tion might perhaps discompose the gravity of his muscles, but I believe it would 
little afiect the tranquiUity of his conscience. Examine your own breast, Sir Wil- 
liam, and you will discover tlmt reproaches and inquiries have no power to aflSict 



• Thk tamx being committed by the Court of KiDg*s Bench Ibr % cont^pt» Tolantaray mtde oeth thet 

he wonld aerer «nfwer iaterrogatoriei ttnleii he iboiild be put to the tortuie» 

either 
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either the man of imblemished integritj, or the abandoned profligate. It ib the 
middle compound character which alone is vuhierable; the man who, without 
firmness enough to avoid a dishonouraUe action, has feeling enougfa to be ashamed 
of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, and shaU take an opportumty of 
applying it to some of your most Tirtuous friends in both houses of parliament 

You seem to have dropped the afTair of jour regiment; so let it rest When 
jou are appointed to anpther, I dare say.you will not sell it eitber for a gross sum^ 
or for an annuitj upon lives. 

I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am not your enemy, nor did I 
begin this contest with you), that you have been able to clear jourself of a crime, 
though at the expence of the highest indiscretion. You say that your half-pay was 
given jou bj waj of pension. I will not dwell upon the singularity of uniting in 
your own person two sorts of provision which, in their own nature, and in aU mili- 
tarj and parliamentary views, are incompatible; but I call upon you to justify that 
declaration, wherein jou cha^ge jonr Sovereign with having done an act in your 
favour notoriously against law. ^ The half-pajr, both in Ireland and England, is 
appropriated hj parliament; and if it be given to persons who, like yo§, are legaUy 
incapable of holding it, it is a breach of law. It would have been more decent in 
you to have called this dishonourable transaction hj its true name ; a job to accom- 
modate two persons, bj particular interest and management, at the castle. What 
sense must Govemment have had of your services, when therewards they have given 
jouy are only a disgrace to you! 

And now, Sir William, I shall take my leave of you for ever. Motives very 
diiferent from any apprehension of yourresentment, make it impossible you should 

cver 
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erer know iiie« In truth, you have some reason to hold yourself indebted to me. 
From the lessons I have given jou, you may coUect a profitable mstruction for jour 
future life. They will either teach jou so to regulate your conduct, as to be able 
to set the most malicious inquiries at defiance; or, if that be a lost hope, they will 
teach you prudence enough not to attract the public attention to a character, which 
will only pass without censure, when it passes without observation.* 

JUNIUS. 

* It has been s^, «nd I believe tnily, that it was ngnified to Sir William Draper, as the requett of 

Lord Granby, tbat he should dcsist from wriUng in his Lordship^s defence. Str William Draper certainlf 

drew Jnnius forward to lay more of Lord Granby^s charaeter than he originally intended. He was reduce)! 

to the dilemma of either being totallj silencedy or of supporting his fint letter. Whether.Sir- William had 

a right to reduce him to this dilemma, or to call upon him for his name, after a Tohintary attack on his side, 

are questions submitted to the candour of the public. The death of Lord Granbj was lamented by Junius. 

He undoubtedly owed some compensations to the public, andseemed determined to acquit himself of them. 

In priTate Ufe he was unquestionably that good man who, for the interest t>f his country^ oug^t to haTC been 

agreat one. Bomm virum fdciU dueerU ; magtmm libwnier. 1 speak of him now without pertialiiy : TneTer 

spoke of him with resentment. His mistakes in publlc cooduct did not arise etther from want of sentimenty 

or want of judgment; but in genetal from the difiiculty of saying NO to the bad people who surrouoded him. 

As for the rest, the friends of Lord Granby should remember that he himself thought proper to con- 

demn, retract, and disaYow, by a most solemn declaration in the House of Commonsy that very system of poli- 

tkal conduct which Junius had held forth to the disapprobation of the public. 
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LETTER VIII. 
TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MT LORD, March 18, 1769. 

BefeFe you were phced «tHie head of afiairs, it 
bad been amazim of the English GoTemment, not imwiBingly «dmitted byUiepeople^ 
that ererj migradouB orseirere exertion of the prerogative riioidd be placed to the 
aeconnt of the minister; Iratthat, whenerer an act of grace or benevolence was to be 
performed, the whole merit of it should be attributed to the Sovereign himself. It 
was a wise doctrine, my Lord, and equally adyantageous to the King and his subjects; 
for while it {Nresenred that suspidous attention with which the people ought alwaja 
to ezamine the oonduct of ministers, it jtended at the same time rather to increase 
than liitniniA their attadunent to the person of their Soverdgn. If there be not a 
fatafity attending every measure you are concemed in, by what treachery, or by what 
excess of folly has it happened, that those ungradous acts, which haye distinguished 
your administration, and which I doubt not were entirdy your own, should carry 
with them a strong appearance of personal interest^ and even of personal enmity, 
in a quarter where no such interest or enmity can be supposed to ezist, without 
the highest injustice and the highest dishonour? On the other hand, by what judi« 
dous management haye you oontriyed it, that the only act of mercy to which you 
eyer advised your Soyereign^ far from adding to the lustre of a character truly 
gradous and beneyolent^ should be recdyed with uniyersal disaiqprobation and 

disgust? 
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dugust? I shall con^der it as a ministerial measure, because It is an odious one ; and 
aa 7our measure, my Lord Duke, because you are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depending, it was natural enough 
that GoTemment should give him every possible encouragement and support The 
honourable senrice for which he was hired, and the spirit with which he performed 
it, made common cause between your Grace and hinu The minister, who by secret 
comiption invades the freedom of elections, and the ruflian, who by open yiolence. 
destroys that freedom, are embariped in the same bottom : they haye the same inter- 
ests, and mutualty feel fbr each otiier. To do justice to your Grace^s humanity, you 
fdt for M^Quirk as you ought to do; and if yod had been contented to assist him 
indirectly, without a notorious denial of justice, or openly insulting the sense of the 
nation, you mighthave satisfied every duty of politicalfriendship, withoutcommitting 
the honour of your Sovereigni or hazarding the reputation of his Grovemment But 
when this unhappy man hadbeen salemnly iried» convicted» and condemned; when 
It appeared that he had been frequentiy enyloyed in the same services, and that ao 
excuse for him could be drawn, ritfaer from the innooence of his fbrmer life, or the 
simplicity of his character, was it not hazardmg too much, to inteipose the strengtii 
of the prerogative between thb felon and the justice of his country ? * You ought 

to 



• WhitMif Mmvk 11, 17$9.— Hfe Ua^atlbf bai ba«i gnKiously pleated to extend hii royal merey to 
Edward MKimrk, found guUty of tbe maider of Georfe Clwke, as appeait by hii royal wariant, to tho 
tenor following. 

GEORGE R. 

WBBABAt a dottbt had ariten in our royal breatt conceming the 

endenee of the death of George Oarkei firom the lepretenUtiont of WiUiam Bromfield, Etq. tnigeon, and 

flolomon 
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have known that an example of this sort was never so necessarj as at present; and 
certainljr you must have known that the lot coold not have fallen upon a more 



Solomon Surlingi spothecsu7; both of whom, as has been rrpresented to us, attended the deoeased before 
his death, and expreased their opiaions that he did not die of the blow he received at Brentford : and whereas 
it appeais to us that neither of the said persons were produced as witnesses upon the trial, though the said 
Solomon Surling had bcen examlned before the Coroner ; and the only person called to prove that the death 
of the said Georga Chtrke was occasioncd bj the said blow, was John FooCy surgeon, who nerer saw the dck 
ceased tiU after his d«ith : we thought fit thereupon to refer the saad represenutions, together with the report 
of the Recorder of our City of London, of the eridence giyen bj Richard and William Beale and the said 
John Foot, on the trial of Edward Quirk/ otherwise caUed Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M^Quirk, 
for the murder of the said Clarke, to the Master, Waidensy and the rest of the Court of Examiners of the 
'Surgeont* Companyj commanding them Ukewise to take such further examination of the said penons so repre- 
sentingy and of said John Fobt, as they might think necessaryy together with the premises abore men- 
tioned} tofocmand to report to us their opinion, *< Whether it did or did not appear to them, that the 
said George Cliirke died in consequenceof the blow he receiTed in the not at Brentfordon the 8th of December 
last ?** And the said Court of Examineis of the Surgeona'' Company. having thereupon reported to us their 
opinion, " That it did not appear to them that he did ^** we hate thought proper to extend our royal mercy to 
him the said Edward Qutrk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise caUed Edwaid M^Quirk, and to grani 
him our free pardon for the murder of the said George Clarke, of which he has been found guilty. Our wiU 
and pleasure therefore is, That he the said Edward C^uirk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise caUed 
Edward M*Quirk, be inserted, for the said murder, in our first and next general pardon that shaU come out 
for the poor convicts of Newgate, without any comUiion whatsoever : and that in the mean time you take 
bail for his appearancey In order to plead our mld pardon. And fot so doing, this shaU be your warrant. 
GiTcn at our Court at St. Jamcs*Sy the lOth day of March, 1769, in the ninth year of our reign. 

By his ]irlajesty*s command. 



ROCHFORD. 



To our trusty and well-bcloTed James Eyre, Esq. Recorder of our City of London, the 
Sherifi of our said City and County of Middlesex^ and all otheis whom it may concern. 
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jguilty objeet What spUm of govemment iBthis? Yourare perpetuaUj eomplaiiiiiig 
*of the riototts diqxMition of the lower daas of people: yet, when the kws haye giyen 
^ou4he meons of making an example, in eyerj sense unexceptionable, and hj far 
the most likelj to awe the multitude, you pardon the ofience, and are not ashamod 
io giye the sanction of Goyeroment to* the riots you complain of^ and eyen to future 
imurdecs. You are partial, perhaps» tp the militaiy mode of executiont and had 
xather see a score of these^wretches butcfaered by the guards^ than one of them suffer 
death by jcegular couxse of law. How does it hqipen, my Lord, that 191 your hands 
«yen the mercy of the precogatiye is Gruelfy and qfvession to the tAibJect? 

Tha maasure^ it seems, wasjo extraQrdinaiy, that yon thdui^t it neoessoy 
to giye some reasons for it to the puUic Let them hefmrfy ezaimaed. 

1. You say that Messn. Bromfield and Starling. were not ezamiaed at M^QuirFs 
triaL I will tellyour Grace why they were not. Hiey must haye^n ewmiiied 
npon oath; and it was foreseen that their eyidence would either not benefit, or migU 
be prejudicial to the prisoner. Otherwise, is it conceiyable that his counsel should 
neglect to caU in such material eyidence? 

You say that Mr. Foot did not see the deceased until after his death. A sur- 
geon» my Lord, must knpw yery little of his profession, if, upon ezamining a wound 
or a conturion, he cannot determine whether it was mortal or not While the party 
is aliye, a surgeon wiH be cautious of pronoundng; whereas, by the death of the pa^ 
tient, he is enabled to consider both cause and effect in one yiew, and to speak with 
a certainty confirmed by experience. 

Yet we are to thank your Grace for the establishment of a ncw tribunal. Your 
i^piuiHopoit viorim is unknown to the kws of England, and does honour to your 
inrention. The only material objectian to it is, that if Mr. Foofs eyidence was 

• I insuffident^ 
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iiisafficient, beeause he dld not examine the wound till after the death of the parfy^ 
inueh less can a negatiTe opinion, given b^ gentlemen who . nerer saw the bod^' of 
Mr. Clarke, either before or after his deoease, authorixe you to supersede the Terdict 
Of a jury, and the sentence of the law, 

Now, mj Lord, let me ask you, has it nerer oeeuxTed to jour Grace, whih 
you were withdrawing this desperate wretch from that justice which the laws had 
awarded, and whieh the whole people of England demanded agalnst him, that there 
is another man, who is the filTourite of his countrj, whose pardon would hav^ 
been accepted with gratitude, whose pardon would haye healed all our drrisbns? 
Bare you quite^forgotten that this man was once jour Grace^i ftiend? Or is it to 
murderers onty that you will extend the mercj of the crown ? 

These are questions you will not answer, nor is it necessary. The character 
of yom* priyate life, and^the uniform tenor of your public conduct, is an answer to 
tbwall. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER IX. 

TO HIS GEACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MT LORD» April 10, 1769. 

I We so good an opinuMi of jour Ghraee^s disceni- 
ment, that when tlie author of the yindication of Tour conduct assures us thai he 
writes firom hia own mere motion, without the least authority from your Grrace, I 
ihould be ready enough to beUere him, but for one fiital mark which seems to be 
fized upon every measure in which either your personal or jour political character 
is concemed. Your first attempt to su{qport Sir WilliamProctor ended in the dection 
of Mr. TVlIkes; the second insured suocess to Hr. GlTun. The extraordinary step 
you took to make Sir James ]L.owther lord paramount of Cumberland, has ruined 
his interests in that county fo£ evex. The house list of directors Vatf cursed with 
the concurrence of Groyemment; and even the miserable * Dingley could not eso^ 
the misfortune of your Grace^s protection. With this linifiirm ezperience before u 
we are authori^ed to suqpect that» when a pretended vindicaiion bf your prihc^let 
and conduct in reality contains the Uttmst reflections iqpon both» it coold not haye 
been written witbout your immediate direction and assistance. The anthor indeed 

• TUs unfortunata petionhadbeen peraaaded by the Duke of Gnfton to set up for Middlesex, hii 
Qfaee beins detemiined to leat him in the House of Commoni, iif he had but a sin^e tote. It happcned uu- 
UkIoIj that he MnM M prmfl ttpoa «ny ooe firMfaolder to put him in n 

calls 
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calls Grod to witness for him, with all the sinceritj, and in the veiy terms of an Irish 
endence, to the best of his knowledge and belief. My Lord, you should not en- 
courage these i^peals to Heaven. The pipus Prinee, from whom you are sitfqiosed 
to descend, made such frequent use of them in his pubUc declarations, that at last 
the people also found it niiecessiucy to appeaI..to HeaYen.ift their turn. .' Your admini- 
stration has driven us into circumstances of equal distress; beware at least how you 
renaind us of . th^ remedj. 

You have alreadv nmch ti^ aoswer- for« You have provoked this unh^py 
gsniieDBAa.t0.pIa7 the feolonce moreinpulM£e life, insptteof hisyears-andinfiriiii*^ 
ties; and to shew us tliiaty as jaa youirsetf are a singular instance of youth' without 
Sfirity tbe man who defands ybu is a no less remarkable exaosple of age without 
thi^ benefit of eaqperience. To folldwsuch a writer minutelj would/ Iike4iis owir 
periodsV be a labcnir without end. The subject^ too, has been akead j discussed,- and 
is sufficiently undecstood. I cannot Hdp observing, however, that, when thb pardon 
of M'Quirk wasthe principel charge against jou^ it would have heen but a decent 
compliment to your Grace^s understanding, to have defend^ you upon yonr own 
principles, ' What ciredit does a- man deserve wlio telb us pfadnly that the - tatts sei 
forth in the Sang^s prodaination^ were iiot the true motives ^n which thfe pmlon wa9 
g^nted; andthat.he wishes thatthesechirurgicalreports, which ^ftit gave occaaion 
to certain doubts in tbe royal breast, had not been laid^Msfore his Majesfy. You 
see, my Lordy that even> your fnends cannot defendyour aetions without changihg 
your principles; nor jurtify a deliberate measure of Govemment^ without contisadioU 
ing the main, assertion on which it wa$ founded, 

The conyiction of M^Quirk hfui reduoed you to s dflemma^ in whidi' it r 
hardly possible fbr you to.reeoncile your polititial interest wiA your duty. Vou 

obliged 
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M&gti ieitlier to' abldidte an turtifriifleflft partisan, or ta protect afdon fh>tti pubUc 
jnstice. With toot usaal spirit, jon' pt^fisrred jour interestto erery other' conlsi- 
deration; and witlr jour usual judgment, jou founded your detennination upon thfe 
onfy motives wldcii-shocdd not haTe'been|[iyen to the puUie.' 

I haye firequentljcensured Mt. Wi&tes^fl condnc^ jet your advocate repk^oaehes 
me wifli Jiaring deroted myself to the aervice of aedition. Your Grace can best in- 
form U8 for wliieh of Mr. Wilkefl^fl good qualities you first honoured him with your 
friendship, or how long it was before joa discorered those bad ones in him, at which 
it seems your delicacy was ofTended. Remember, my Lord, that you continued 
your connection with Mr. Wilkes long after he had been convicted of those crimesy 
which you have since taken pains to represent in the blackest colours of blasphemy 
and treason. How unlucky is it that the first instance you have given us of a scru- 
pulous regard to decorum, is united with the breach of a mml oUigation ! For my 
own part, my Lord^ I am proud to affirm that, if I had been weak enough to form 
such a friendship, I would never have been baae enough to betray it But. let 
Mr. Wilkes^s chgracter Jbe what it may, this at least is certain, that, drcumstanced 
as he is with regard to the public, even his vices plead for him. The people of 
England have too much discemment to sufier your Grace to take advantage of the 
failings of a private character, to establish a precedent by which the public liberty is 
affected, and whieh you may hereafter, with equal ease and satisfaction, employ to 
the ruin of the best men in the kingdom. Content yourself, my Lord, with the, 
many advantages which the unsullied purity of your own character has given you 
over your unhappy deserted friend. Avafl yourself of all the unforgiving piety of 
the Court you live m, and Uess Grod that you <^ are not as other men are; extorti- 

oners^ 
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oners^ unjust, adulteren, or even as this pubfican.^ In a lieart Toid of feeling^ tht 
lawft of honour and good faith maj be violated with impunitjr^ and there jou maj 
aafely^indulge jour genius. *But the laws of England shall not be violatedy even 
hj your holy aeal to oppress a sbner; and though you have sueceeded in making j 
him a tool, you shall not make him the ikdm of your ambition. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER X. 

TO Mtu EDWARD WESTON. 

SIR, April 21, 1769. 

I said jou were an old man without tbe benefit 
of ezperience. It seems you are also a rolunteer with the stipend of twentycommifl- 
slonB; and, at a period when aU proapects are at an end, jou are still looking for« 
ward to rewards which you cannot enj<^. No man is better aoquainted with the 
boun^ of Goyemment than you are: 

Uniimpuiiaice^ 

TcMCtQXtt VttulOTdy OUT($ ML TtcompcHiCm 

But I win not descend to an altercation either with the impotence of your 
age, or the peeviallness^xf your diseases. Your pamphlet, ingenious as it is, haa been 
80 little read, that the publiic cannot know how far you hare a ri^^t to give me the 
lie, without the foDowing citation of your own wordi: 

Page 6. << 1. That he is perBuaded that the motiyes which he (Mr. Weston) 
hasalledged^ mustappearfully suffident, withorwithouttheoiuniensofthesurgeons. 

<< 2. That those rery motiyes mubt HAys bbbn the foundation on which the 
Earl of Roohfbrd thougfat proper, && 

<* 3. That he cawnot but rborbt that the Earl of Bochford seems to haye 
thou^t proper to lay the chiruk^gical reports before the Ejng» in preference to aU 
the other snffident motiyes^^ &c 

Let 
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Let the pubKc determiiie whether ^this be defendiiig Govemment m thw 
prindples, or jour own. 

The atjle and language jon hafve ad^pte^ are, I confess^ not ill suited to 
the elegance of jour own manners, or to the dignity of the cause jou have UU'* 
dertaken. Ererjr common dauber writes rascd and villain under his picture^ 
because the pictures themselves have neither character nor resemUance. Butthe 
works of a master require no index. His features and coburing are taken from 
nature. The impression thej make is immediate and uniform; nor is it possible 
to mistake his characters^ whether thej represent the treacfaery of a minister^ o§ 
the abused simplicity of a Eing. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XI. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

TtfY LOED, April 24, 1769. 

The 8j0tem jou seemed to hare adopted wben Lord 
Chatbam unexpectedl j left you at (jbe head of affairs, gareus no promise of that un- 
conunon ezertion of vigour which has nnce iliustrated jour character, and distinguished. 
jour administration. Far firom diBCoyering a spirit bold enou|^ to inyade the first 
Qg|htsofthepe<^ki,andthefirstpi3nd]il€softheconstittttion, jron were icrttpulotts df 
ezerciaing eren thosepowersmthwhichtheezectttiyebranchofthelegialatureisleganj 
biTested. We bave not jet fi)rgotten how long Mr. Wilkes was sttfTered to appear at 
lurge, nor how loi^ he was at libertj to cahTasr for the ci^ and coon^, with all the 
terrors of an outbiwrj hanging over him. Our gracious Sorereign has not jet fiwgotten 
the extraprdinarj care joii took of his £gnitjand of the safetj of faispenott, when, at 
ft crisift whieh courtiers aflected to call alanning, jou left the.metropdis ezpoMd for 
two nights together to eyeiy species of fiot and disoider. The aecttritj oi the rojsl 
residence firom insult was tben sufficientlj provided for in Mr. Conwaj^s finnaess, and 
Lord Wejmoiith'8 d^retion; while the Prime Miaister j>f Gnat Britain, m a tml 
retirement, and in tbe arms of feded beautj, bad k)st all memOrj of his Sovereign; 
j^ countrj, and himself. la these instanoes jOii mtg^t hare acted with vigour, fbr 
you would have had the sanction of the kws to support jou. . The fiiends of 
Govcmment might hav^ defended jou witfiout diame, and moderate m«i> who wish 

K well 
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w^ to the peace and good order of societj, might have bad a pretence for applaud- 
ing jour conduct But these, it seems, were not occasions worthj of jour Grace^s 
interposition. You reserved the proo& of your intrepid spirit for trials of greater 
hazard and importance; and now, as if the most disgraceful relazation of the execu- 
tire authority had given jou a daim of credit to indulge in excesses still more dan^ 
gerous, jou seem determined to compensate amplj for jour former negEgence, an4 
to balance the non-execution of the laws with a breach of the constitatioii. From 
one eztreme jm suddealj stavt ta the otlttr, without leaving, between the weakness 
aad the fiiiy of the pasnoBs^ one waatamfB interval for tfae firmaesa of the ander- 



Theae obsenratknia» general as they are^ BEught easilj be eztended into e faidh» 
ful hftstoiy of jour €h»ceV adminiitration, aad perfaaps may be the empliqrment of « 
fiifanrehonc. Butthebiuinettof tfaepffeaent moment wiUBOt nfer metokok back 
to a acries of events, wfaidi cease ta be interasting or knportant, because tfaey are 
gpcceeded hj a aieasuie so singulflrfy daring, Hmlt it ezdlea all ouv attention, and 
engrosses «U onr meirfmeatb 

Your palranage pf Mr. Luttrdl has been crowaed witfa success. With tfais 
preoedent before jou^ with tfae princ^des ob wfaicfa it waa establisfaed, and with a 
ffature Houie of Commons, periiapa lesa virtnous thaa the j^^nt, every county in 
Englaody nnder tfae auspieef of tfae Treasusy, maj be represented as comi^etelj bb 
the eottBty of Middlesez. Postcrity wiU be indebted to jour Grace for not content- 
ing jourself with a tenqporaiy ezpedient» but entaUing upoa them the immeifiate 
blessii^ of your admiBistration. Boroug^ were ahreadj too much at the mercjr of 
Goveniment. Coonties cpukl neither be purchased ^nor intimidated. But theur 
solemndetermineddection maybe rejected;and tfae man tfaej detest, maj beappointed 

by 
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hf fl&otber cboke, to represeiit them in Pai&ment. Yet it is adimtted thal the 
Sieriffi ob^ed tlie kws, and perfomed their dnty\ The return thej made, must 
ha^e been kgal aod yalid, or imdoubtedBj thejwodd haye been censured for mddng 
it With every geod-natured allowaiice ibr jour Grace^s jouth and inezperience, 
there are aomc tUngs which ym cannot but know. You cannot but know that the 
i^bt of the fheebolderB to adhene to their choice, even supposing it improperij ex- 
eitod, wn» aadear and indisputable as that of the House c^Commons to exdudeone 
ivf their own meraibert; nor is it poasiUe fcr 70U not to aee the wide distance tfiereis 
between the negalive power of rejectmg aae man, and tfae poritihre power of appoint- 
ing another. The right of ezpulsion, in the most fiiyouraMe sense, is no more than 
tfae custom of Parliament The right of electaon is the veiy essence of the constii* 
tatioB. To violate that rif^t, and much more to trattsfer it to anj other set of men, 
is a stq> leading immediately to tiie dissdution of aU goyemment. So far fordi as 
it qierates, it constitutes a House of Commonsy whidi does niot represent the people 
A HouA of Commons so formed^ would involve a contradiction, «nd the grossest 
con&aon of ideas; but there are some ministers, mj Lord, whose views can onlj 
be answered by recondling absurdities, and making the same proposition which is 
false and absurd in argument, tnte in fiict: 

llus measure, mj Lord, is however attended with one consequence favourable 
to the people, which, I am persuaded, you did not foreseef . While the contest laj 
between the tfinistr^ and Mr. Wilkes, his situation and priTate character gave 70U 



* Str Fletcher NortoOy whea it was proposed to punish the Sherifi, declared in the House of Commons 
that the}r> in retuming Mr. WRkes, had done no more than their dutjr. 
t The leader is desired to mark this prophecy. 

K 2^ advantages 
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adTantagiM OTer him which oommon candocir, if not the memory of jour farmer 
firiendship» should have forbidden jouto ntiake use of. To rdigious men jou had 
an opportunity of exaggerating the irregidarities of hia paat life; td moderate meia 
you hdd forth the pemidous consequences of faction. Men, who with thia characttr 
looked no farther than the bbject before them, were not dissatisfied at .seeing 
Mr. Wilkes excluded from Parliament. You haye now taken care to shift the quesdotf ; 
pr rather you have created a new one» in which Mr. Wilkes is no mate ooncenied 
than any other English gentleman. You have united this countiy agunst you. o« 
.one grand constitutional point, on the dedsion of which our ezistence^ as a.frfie 
people, absolutdy depends. You have asserted» not in words, but in fact, that the 
jrepreoentatton in Parliament does not depen^ upon the dioioe of the freeholdenL 
If sucb a.case can possibty hiqi^ien once, it may. happen frequently— it maj happen 
.^waTs; and if tbree hundred votes, by anj mode of reasoning wbatever» can^erafl 
against twelve hundred, the same reasoning would have given Mr. Luttrdl hirseat 
with ten votes, cNr even with one. The consequenees of this attack upon tHb cdnsti» 
tution are too pUun and palpable not to akrm the duUest apprehension. I trust.yoa 
will fiud that the people of England are neither defident in spirit nor understanding, 
though you have treated them as if they had ndther sense to fed^ nor spirit to 
resent We liave reason to thank God and pur anceBtors that there never yet* was a 
minister in this country who couU stand the isiue of such a conflict; and with ereiy 
prejudice in favour of your intentions, I see no such abilities in your Grace as diodld 
enable you to succeed in an enterprise, in which the ablest and basest of jour prede- 
cessors have found their destruction. You maj continue to deceive your gradous 
master with false representations of the temper and condition of his subjects; you 
maj connnand a venal vote, because it is the established appendage of your c^ce : 

but 
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But neyer hope that the freeholden ?nll make a tame surrender of their rights^ or 
that an Engliah armj will join with you in OYertuming the fiberties of their country. 
Thej know that their first dutj, ast^itizens, is paramount to all subsequent engage- 
ttients; nor will thej prefer the discipfine, nor eren the honours of their profession, to 
those sacred original rigfats which belonged to them before thej were soldiers, and 
which they daim and possess as the birthright of Engfishmen. 

Beturn,'my Lord, before it be too kte, to that easj, insipid qrstem which you 
first set out with. Take back jour mistress^; tEe name of friend may be fatal to her, 
for jt leacU to treacfaeiy and persecution. Indulge! the people. Atiend ^Newmarket. 
Mr» Luttrell maj again vacate his seat; and Mr. Wilkes, if not pergecuted, wiU soon 
be forgotten. Tobe weak and ihacttre, is sa&r than to be daring and crimlnal; and 
wide is tfa^ distance between a riot of <the populace, and . a* oonvulsion gf the whok 
kingdom. You maj fiTe to n^e the. e^ieriment, but no faonest man can wisfa 70U 
«bould survrre it .... 

JUNIUS. 



* The Duke about this time had separated himself from Ann Pkreons j but proposed to eontinut 
nnited with her on some Platonic terms of friendship, which she rcgected with contempt. 
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LETTER XII. 

TO HIS GEJCE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LOBD, May 30, 1769. 

If the meamies in whidi you lunre been mogt 
niecenfiil» had been nqpported bjr anj tokgaMeqppearanceof aigament, I alioiiU 
iiavetboughtmy timenotiHcniplojed in contmuing to examiiie 700 condnet as a 
miniater, and stafciag it faaly to the puUic. Bnt when I aee questions of ^ hi^ifaest 
national importance eacried as thejr have been, and the fint prindplet of tfie coiuti- 
ftntion openlj Tioiated, withoiit aEgunent or decencjr, I ooofiBss I gire up the eaiue 
in despair. The meanest of your predecesaon had abilities sufficient to give eolour 
to their measuies. If they invaded the rights of thepeople, they did not dare to offer 
a direct insult to their understanding; and in former times the most Tenal Parlia- 
ments made it a condition in their bargain with the minister, that he should funiish 
them with s(«ie plausible pretences for selling their countiy aad themselves. You 
have had the merit of introdudng a more compendious sjrstem of goTemment and 
logic. You ndther address jourself to the pa0ih)ns nor to the understanding, but 
simply to the touch. You applj jourself immediatdj to the feelings of jour fiiends; 
who, contraiy to the forms d* Parliament, never enter heartily into a debate until 
thej hare divided. 

Rdinquishing, therefore, aU idle views of amendment to jour Grace, or of 
benefit to the puUic, let me be permitted to consider jour character and conduct 

merdj 
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merdy «s a tubject of curious specidation. There is something in both whidi 
distinguiBhes jou not only from all other ministers, but all other men; it ia not 
that jou do WTong bj design, but that joa should never do right by mistake. 
It is not Aat jourindolence and jour acttntj have been equally misapplied;. but tfaat 
the first uniform prindple, or, if I maj callit, the genius of your lif^ should haw 
carried jou through erery possiUe change and contradictioB of conduct, without the 
momentary imputation or colour of a yirtue; and that the wildest spixit of inconsist* 
encj should never once have betrajed you into a wise or honourable action. This, I 
ownygiresanairef singularity tojourfortune^as weUastoyourdiqpoiition* Letus 
look back together to a scene in which a mind like yours will find nothing to repent 
oC Let us tiy, my Lord, how welL jou have supported the various relations in 
whieb joa stood to your Sorereign, your countrj, your friends» lAid yoursd^ 
Give us, if it be possible, some excuse to posteritj, and to onrselyes, for submitting 
to 7«ur administnition. If not the aUIities of a great minister, if not the integritj 
of a patriot, or the fidditj of a firiend, shew us at least the firmness of a man* For 
thesake of your mistress, the lover sfaall be spared. I wiU not lead her into puUic 
as yott have done, nor wiU I insult the memory of departed beauty. Her sex, which 
alone made her amiable in your eyes, makes her respectaUe in mine. 

The character of tho reputed ancestors of some men has made it possible for 
their descendants to be vidous in the extreme without being degenerate. Those of 
yovr Oraoe, for ii|stance> I«ft no distressing examples of virtue even to their legiti- 
mate posterity ; and you may look back witfa pleasure to an illustrious pedigree, in 
wUek heraUry haa not laft a siagie good qualify upon lecord» to insult or upbraid 
you. You have better proofi of your descent, my Lord, than the register of a mar- 
riage, or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. There are some hereditary 

strokes 
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strokes of character bj which a f&inily may be as deaiiy diatinguiahcdras lij the 
blackest fdatures of the humati face. Charles tbe First lived and died a hypocrite. 
Charles the 9ecoiid< was a hjpocrite of another sort, and ahould have died upon tlle 
same flcaffoU. At the distance of a century we see their diiferent charocterft 
liappilj revived and blended in jonr Grace. SuUen and severe without religion, pro- 
fligate witfaout gaiety, you live, like Charles the Second, ^withoUt beifig an amiaUe 
eompaaion; and, for auf^t I know> maj die as his ftther did, without the reputatiQii 
of a martjr. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit in those sdioob in which the 
English nobility are formed to virtue, when ydu were introduced to Lord Challiam^a 
protection. ^From Newmarket, White^ and the Opposilion, he gove 70U to the 
World with an air of popularity, wtdch joung men usuallj set out with, aad seUoii 
preserve; grave and plausible enou^ to be thou^t fit for business; too joungfor 
treachery; and, in short, a patriot of no unpromising e^cpectations. Lord Chathapi 
was the earliest object of jour political wonder and attachment; jei jou deserted 
him upon the first hopes that ofiered of an equal share of power with Lord Rock« 
ingham. When the Duke of Cumberland^^s first negotiation failed, and when the 
favourite was pushed to the last extremitj, 70U saved him hj joining with aa 
administration in which Lord Chatfaam had refiised to ^gage. Still, however, he 
was 70ur friend: and 70U are ^et to explain to the world wh^ 70U consented to act 
Without him; or wh^, afler uniting with Lord Rockingham, 70U deserted and 
betra^ed him. You complained that no measures were taken to satisf^ ^our patron; 

* To undersuiid the passas^s, the reader is referred to % noted pamphtety called <* The Hiatory oir 
tke Minority.** : . 

and 
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•nd that jour fnend Mr. Wilkes, who li«d sufiered so much for the partj, had beeu 
abandoned to his fale. Thej have since oontributed not a litde to your present 
plenitude of power: jet I think Lord Chatham has less reason than ever to be satis- 
fied; and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is perhaps the greatest misfortune of his lifep 
that yod should have so manj compensations to make in the doset for jour former 
fijendship with him. Your gracious master understands jour character; and makes 
yott a persecntor, because jou have been a friend. 

Lord Ghatham fbrmed his hst administration upon prindples which jou cer- 
tainlj cononrredin, oryou couU nerer have been plaoed at the head of the Treasury. 
By deserting those principles, and bj acting in direct contradiction to them, in whidi 
he found you were secretly supported in the doset, 70U soon forced him to leave 70U 
to ^oursd^ andto withdrawhis name from an administrationwhich had been formed 
on the credit of it You had then a prospect of firiendships better suited to ^our 
geniusy and more likd^ to fix ^our disposition. Marriage is the point on which 
eveiy rake is stationary at last: and tml^, m^ Lord, 70U ma^ wdl be wear^ of the 
drcuit 70U have taken; for 70U have now falrl^ traveUed through ever^ sign in the 
political aodia^ &om the scorpion, in which 70U stung Lord Chatham, to the hopes 
of a virgin* in the house of Bloomsbur^. One would think that 70U had had suffi- 
dent ezperience of the firaflt^ of nuptial engagements, or, at least, that such a friend- 
ship as the Duke of Bedford^smight have been secured to 70U b^the auspicious mar- 
riage of 70ur late Duchess with his nei4iewf. But tiesof this tender naturecannot 
be drawn too dose; and it ma^ possiU^be a part of the Duke of Bedford^s ambition, 



• Hif Grace hail ktdy n»med Mbi Wrottesley, niece of tbe good Gertrudey Duehefs of Bedfbrd. 
t Miie Liddely afier her diforoe from the Dnkey married Lord ITpper Osaory. 

L after 
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after making her an honest woman, to work a mirade of the same sort npoB your 
Grace. Tbis worthj nobleman bas long dealt in virtue. Tbere has been a Urg^ 
consumption of it in bis own family: and, in the way of traffic, I dare saj he has 
bought and sold more than half the representative integrity of the nation. 

In a political view, this union is not imprudent. The favour of PriBces is « 
perishaUe commodity. You have now a strength sufficient to command the doset; 
and, if it be necessary to betray one fiiendship more, jou may set even Lord Bate 
at defiance. Mr. Stuart Mackenzie miay possibly remember what use the Duke of 
Bedford usually makes of his power; and our gnu*ious Sovereign, I doubt not» re- 
joices at this first appearance of union among his servants. His kte Majesfy» under 
tlie happy influence of a fiunily connection between his ministers, was reUeved from 
' tlie cares of the Govemment. A more active Prince may perhaps observe with sus- 
pidon by what degrees an artfal servant grows upon his master» from the first un- 
limited professions of duty and attachment, to the painful representation gP the neces» 
sity of the royal service, and soon, in regular. progression, to the humble insolence of 
dictating in aU the obsequious forms of peremptory submission* The interval is 
carefuUy empk>yed in fiirming oonnections, creating interests, coUecting a party, aad 
laying the foundation of double marriages; untU the deluded Prince, who thought he 
bad found a creature prostituted to bis service, and insignificant enough to be always 
dependent upon his pleasure, finds him at last too stnmg to be commanded^ aad 
too formidable to be removed. 

Your Grace^s pubUc conduct, as a minister» is but the counterpart of your pri- 
vate history; the same inconsistency, the same contradictions. .. la Ametica we trace 
you, from the first opposition to the Stamp Act^ on principles of convenience, to 
Mr. Pitf s surrender of the right ; then forward to Lord Bockingham^s surrender of the 

fact; 
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fact; then back again to Lord Rodnngham^s dedaratioii of the light; then forward 
to taxation with Mr. Townshend ; and, in the last instance, finoin the gentle Conwa/a 
itndetennined discretion, to blood and oompubion with the Duke of Bedford: yet» if 
we may believe the fimplicity of Lord North^s doquenoe» at the opening of the next 
session, you are once more to be the patron of Anierica. Is this the wisdom of a 
great minister? or, is it the ominous vibration of a pendulum? Had jou no opinim 
of jour own, mj Lord? or, was it the gratifioation of betraying ev^ partj with 
which you have been united, and of deserting eveiy poUtical principle in which jon 
had ooncurred? 

Your enemies may tum their eyes without regret firom this admiraUe system 
of provineial govemment They will find gratLfication enough In the survey of jour 
domestic and foreign policj. 

If, instead of disowning Lord Shelbume» the Britbh Court had interposed with 
dignity and finnness» you know, my Lord, that Corsica would never have been 
invaded. The Frcnch saw the weakness of a distnusted ministry» and Wero justified 
in trcating you with contempt They wouM probably have yielded in the first m- 
stance, rather than hazard a rupture with this countiy; but, being once engaged, 
they cannot retreat without dishonour. Common sense foresees conaeqtiences whidi 
have escaped your Orace^s penetration. Either we suffer the French to make an acqni* 
sition, the importance of which you have probably ao conception of ; or we ixppo9ie tbem 
by an underhand management, whlch only disgraces lis in the eyes of Europe^ wjth* 
oiil answering aay puipose of policy or prudence. From secret, indirect assist^nce, 
a transition to some more open decisive measures becomes unavoidable; till at last 
we find ounelves principal in tfae war, and are obliged to hazard eveiy thing fpr an 
object» which might have originally been obtained without expence or dangen 2 am 
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; boltiik Ibdiereiscertain, tkathalftliemonej 
die rx|mlunn af Mr. WiUcet, or even yotir secretaiy^g 
l^M fdhOTpliBa, mdd bave kept die Turiu at your deyotion. Waa 
flif Lvl? or fiddie coy leflatance yoa luiTe constantly met with in the 
yon Anfmr of eomipting the Dhran? Yonr fiiends, indeed, 
. ^dMi^Tonr boutlj; b«t if five hnndred poonds ayear can be 
-^ u ^m to Sr John Mooie, it woidd not haTe disgraced yoo to ha<re 
^^ ,010^^11^ ^ the «oH scrviee of ^ {mUic. 

V ^ «f, F^^ ^ ^ sitnation of afrain at home demanded and ea^ 
^^^nb*rfy«« ittatiDn. Here I confe» yoo haTe been actiTe. An 
^H jj.ujiapl«Wd WnnTr~^*^ ^^"^^* "^ ^^*" KMjip«t of aH aivpices 
^,cdtf»fi«**^'^ The first mcasures of his 

. ^efeatkodMmrftfcwiiite, were not ahk to shake their attachment 
^^j,,^ajL«4,WebeeBU»re80cc«BfiiL Sbce yo» were pennitted to 
^^^^\«««nti«"»»»^«a«*» rf • gysteniof gomnment at once 
^^iiAc-te»?^ %9e bm «« tbe taw. «mrtimes ««Uaadf 
^yyaAjtoSAeAWjondihortoK. We haw seeB tfce penoo 
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YottT Grace, littk anxioiis perhaps either for present or future reputotion, wiH 
not desire to be handed down in these colours to posteritj. You have reason to flat» 
ter jourself that the memory of your administratbn will surviye even the forms of 
a constitution which jrour ancestors yainly hoped would be immortal; and as for 
jour personal duiracter, I wiU not, for the honour of human nature, suppose that 
jou can wish to have it remembered. The condition of the present times is deqierate 
indeed: but there is a debt due to those who come after us; and it is the historian^^s 
office to punish, though he cannot correct I do not give jou to posterity as a 
pettem to imitate, but as an example to deter; and as jour conduct comprehends 
every thing that a wise or honest minister should avoid, I mean to make 70U a 
negative instruction to jour successors for ever. 

JUNIU& 
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not versed in the poKtics of the north; but this I bdiereis oertain» that half the monej- 
jou have distributed to carrj the expulsion 6f Mr. Wilkes, or even your secretary^a 
share in the last subscription, would have kept the Turks at your devotion. Waa 
it economy, mj Lord? or did the coy resistance jou have constantlj met with in the 
British senate, make jou despair of corrupting the Divan? Your firiends, indeed, 
have the first claim upon jour bountj; but if five hundred pounds a jear can be 
spared in pension to Sir John Moore, it wodld not hare dbgraced jou to have 
allowed something to tbe secret service of the puUic. 

You will saj, perhaps, that the situation of afTairs at home demanded and to^' 
grossed the whole of jour attention. Here I confess jou have been active. An 
amiable, accomplished Prince ascends the throne under the hapjMest of aU ausfHces» 
the acclamations and united afTections of his subjects. The first measures of faiB 
reign, and even the odium of a favourite, were not able to shake their attachment 
Your services, m j Lord, have been more successful. Since jou were pemutted to 
take the lead, we haye seen the natural effects of a sjstem of govemment at once 
both odious and contemptible. We have seen the laws sometimes scandalouslj' 
rdaxed, sometimes violentlj stretched be jond their tone. We have seen the person 
of the Sovereign insulted; and, in prafound peace, and with an undisputed title, the 
fidelitj of his subjects brought bj his own servants into public question*. Without 
abUities, resolution, or interest, jou have done more than Lord Bute could occonw 
plish^ with all Scodand at his heels. 



• ThewiseDuke about this time exerted all theinfluence of goTernmeat to procure addrenes to 
latiffy the Kinc* of ihe fidelity of his lubjects. Thex came in tery thlek from Scotland ; but after the appea»* 
aace of thia letter, we hcaid no moie of thcm. 

YOUT 
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Yoiir Orace, litik anxioiu perfaaps either for preaent or fiiture reputotion, wiH 
not desire to be handed down in these colours to posterity. You have reason to flat» 
ter jourself that the memoiy of your administration will survive even the forms of 
a constitution which your ancestors yainly hoped would be immortal; and as for 
jour personal character, I wiD not, for the honour of human nature, suppose that 
jou can wish to have it remembered. Theconditionof the present times is desperate 
indeed: but there is a debt due to those who come afler us; and it is the historian^s 
office to punish, though he cannot correct I do not give you to posteritj as a 
pattem to imitate, but as an example to deter; and as your conduct comprehends 
everj thing that a wise or honest minister should avoid^ I mean to make you a 
negative instruction to your successors for erer. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, June 13, 1769. 

The Duke of Gnifton^s frienda, not finding it 
conyeoient to enter into % cont^t witli Juniua» are now reduced to the last melancholy 
resource of defeated argument, the flat geneml cbarge of scurriUty and falsehood. 
As for bi9 stgrie» I shali leave it to the critics. The truth of his facts is of more 
importance to the puUic. They are of such a nature, that I think a bare contra- 
diction will have no weight with any man, who judges for himself. Let us take 
them in the order in which they appear in his last letter. 

1. Have not the first rights of the people, and the first prindples of the consti- 
tution, been openly invaded, and the very name of an election made ridiculous by 
the arbitraiy appointment of Mr. Luttrell? 

S. Did not the Duke of Graflon firequentlj lead his mistress into public, and 
even plaoe her at the head of his table, as if he had pulled down an andent temple of 
Venus, and could bury all decency and shame under the ruins ? Is this the man who 
dares to talk of Mr. Wilkes^s morals ? 

3. Is not the character of his presumptive ancestors as stronglj marked in him, 
asif hehaddescendedfiromthem in adirectlegitimateline? The idea of his death 
is only prophetic; and what is prophecy but a narrative preoeding the fact ? 

Was 
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4. Was not Lord Chatliam the first who raised bim to the rank and post of a 
minister, and the first whom he abandoned P 

5. Did he not join with Lord RockiBgham» and betray him f 

6. Was he not the bosom friend of Mr. Wilkes, whom he now pwsues to 
destruction? 

7. Did he not take his degrees with credit at Newmarket, White'st and the 
Opposition ? 

8. Afterdeserting Lord Chatham'*^ principles, and sacrificing fais friendship, is 
he not now closely united with a set of men, who, though thej have occasionally 
joined with aU parties, have, in eveiy diflferent situation» and at all times, been 
equally and constantly detested by this countrj ? * 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five hundred pounds a year? — This 
tnaj be probably an acquittance of favours upon the turf ; but is it possible for a 
minister to ofTer a grosser outrage to a nation, which has. so very hitelj cleared away 
the beggarj of the dvil list at ihe expence of more than half a miUion ? 

10. Is there anj one mode of thinking, or acting, with respect to America, 
which the Duke of Graflon has not successivdy adopted and abandoned? 

11. Is there not a singular mark of shame set upon this man, who has so little 
delicacj and feeling as to submit to the opprobrium of marrjing a near «dation 
of one who had debauched his wife? In the name of decencj, how are these 
amiable cousins to meet at their uncle^s table? It will be a scene in (Edipusy 
without the distress. Is it wealth, or wit, or beauty— or is the amorous jouth 
in love ? 

The rest is notorious. That Corsica has been sacrificed to the French; that, 
in some instances, the laws have been scandalously relaxed, and, in others, daringly 

violated; 
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▼lolated; and tbit the King^s subjects have been called upon to aMire him of their 
fidelitj, in spite of the measures of his Mrvants. 

A writer, who buiUk his arguments upon faets such as these, is not easily to 
be confuted. He is not to be answered bj general aasertions, or genend reproaches. 
He maj want eloquence to amuse and persuade; but, speaking truth^ he must 
always convince. 

FHILO JUNIU8. 
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LETTER XIV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, Jime82, 1760. 

The name of Old Noll is destined to be the niin 
of the house of Stuart There is an ominous fatality in it, idiich erai the spurioiu 
descendants of the familj cannot escape. Oliver Cromwell had the merit of conduct- 
ing Charles the First to the block. Your correspondent, Old NoII, qipears to have 
the same design upon the Duke of Grafton. His arguments consist better with die 
title he has assumed, than with the principles fae professes; for though he pretends to 
be an advocat^ for the Duke, he takes care to give us the best reason whj his patron 
should regulariy fbllow the fate of his presumptive ancestors. Througfa the whole 
course of tfae Duke of Graflon's life I see a strange endeavour to unite oontradic- 
tions wfaicfa cannot be reconcQed. He marries to be divorced; he keeps a mistress to 
remind faim of oonjugal endearments; and fae cfauses sucfa friends as it is virtae in 
him to desert If it were possiUe for tfae genius of tfaat aocomplisfaed president 
wfao pronounced sentence upon Charles tfae First, to be revived in some modem 
sjrcopfaant^, fais Grace, I doubt not, would, hj sjmpvtixfy discover faim among tlie 
dregs of mankind, and take faimfor a guide in tfaose patfas wfaich naturallj conduct 
the minister to the scafibkL 



• It li hardly n^MSKiy to remlnd the reader of tht nune of Bradthaw. 
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The assertion that two-thirds of the nation approve of the. acceptance of 
Mr. Luttrell (for even Old Noll is too modest to call it an election), can neither be 
maintained nor confuted by argument It is a point of fact, on which every English 
gentleman wiU determine for himself. As to lawyers, their profession is supporCed 
by the indiacriminate defence of right and wrong ; and I confess I have not that 
opinion of their knowledge or integrity, to think it necessaiy that they should decide 
for me upon a plain constitutional question. With respect to the q^poiiitment of 
Hr. Luttrell, the Chancellor faas never yet given any authentic opinion. Sir Fletcher 
Noitoo isindeed aii honest, a veiy honast man; and the Attomej-^Greneral is tx^piM 
iht gwrdiaa of libertjr» to take care, I presume, that it shall aever break oyit into a 
crimiiial ezoeat. Boctor Blackstone is SolidtcNr to the Queeiu The Boctori^cQDect* 
tA that he hiMl a plaee tb preserve, thougfa fae forgotthat fae faad a reputation to loae. 
We lunre now the good fortune to understand tbe Doctor''^ prindples as well aa 
wrUingt. For the defeaoe cf trutfa, of law» and reason, the Doctor^s book may be 
«afelj eonsiilted; but ndioever wishes to cheat a neighbour of fais estate, or to rob a 
eountry of its rights, need make no scnifde of oonsulting the Doctor faimaelC 

Tlie ewBple of the Eng^isfa nolnlity may» for augfat I know, suffidentlj justifj 
the Diike of Graftoii, wfaen he indulges his genius iaall the fashionable excesaes of 
theage; yet, conadering fais rank and staticm» I think it would do faim more faonour 
to be able to deny tfae fect, than to defend it by sucfa autfaority, But if vice itself 
obuld be exoued, there is yet a certain display of it, a eeitaia ouirage to decenc^, 
and violation of puUic decorura, wfaich, for tbe beniefit of soci^ty, dKHild never be 
forgiven. It is not that he kept a mistress at home, but that be constantly attended 
her abroad ; it is notthe private indulgence, but the public insult, of which I com- 
plain. The name of Miss Farsons would dly have been known, if the first Lord 

of 
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of tbe Tieaaiuy bad not led her in tiiianph through the Opera Hoose even in the 
presence of the Queen. When we see a man act in this inanner, we maj admit 
the shameleM dq[>raTity of his heart; bnt what are we to think of his under- 
ftanding? 

HisGrace, it seems» is now to be a regubur domestic man ; and, as an omm of tfae 
filture deKcacy and correetnesa of his condnct, he marries a first cousin of the man 
who had fixed that mark and title of infamj npoii bim, which at the same moment 
makes a husband unkqppjr and ridiculous. The ties of consanguinity' maj possi- 
bly preserve him from the same fate a second time; and as to the dislress of 
meetiag, I take fiar granted the venerable unde of these common cqurins has sefttled 
tbe etiquette in such a manner, that, if a mistake should happen, it may reaeh no 
farther than from ^^Madamt ma fimnu^ to ^^Madamemaemisine.'^ 

The Duke of Grafton has ahrajs some excellent reason for deserting hls 
friends: the age andincapadtj of Lord Chatham; Ihe debiHty- of Lord Roddngham; 
or the infiuny of Mr. Wilkes. There was a time, indeed, when he did not appear 
to be quite so weU aequainted, or so riolently oflTended^ with the infirmities of his 
firiends. But now, I confess, they are not ill exchanged fbr the youthfiil, Tigorous 
▼irtue of the Duke of Bedford; the firmness of General Conway; the blunt; or, if 
I maj call it the awkwaid, integrity a[ Mr. Rigbj, and the spotless morafitj of 
Lord Sradwich. 

If a late penrion to a broken gambler* be an act worthy of commendation, 
tbe Buke of GsaOon^s cmnections wiH fumish him ¥ritfi maiw opportunities bf 
doing pndsewatthy actions; and as he himself bears no part of the expence, the 

• Sir John Moore. 
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generosity of dUtributing the public money, for the support of Tirtuoufl fiunSies in 
distress, will be an unquestionable proof of his Graoe^s hunumity. 

As to pubfic affairs, Old Noll Js a Uttle tender of descending to particulan. He 
does not denj that Corsica has been sacrificed to France; and he confesses that, 
with regard to America, his patron^s measures have been subject to some yariation ; 
bttt then he promises wonders of staluUtj and firmness for the future. These are 
mysteries of whidk we must not pretend to judge bj ezperience; and traly, I fear, 
we shall perish in the Desert belbre we arriTe at the Land of Promise. In llie 
regular eoune a[ things, the period of the Duke of Grafton^s mimsterid manhood 
ahould now be i^»prooching. The imbedfify rf his infant state was committed to 
Lord ChalhanL Charles Townshend took some care of his education at that am- 
biguotts «ge which lies between the follies of pofitical childhood, and the rices of 
puberty. The empire of the pesrions soon succeeded. His ciiriieBt princqdes and 
connectioiis were of course forgotten, or despised. The company he has lately kept» 
has been of no senrice to his mocab; and in the conduct of pubfic affairs, we see 
the cfaaracter txf his time of life stronglj distinguished. An obstinate, angOTemablc 
sdf-suffidency phunly points out to us that state of imperftct maturity, at wlnch 
Uie graceful leritj of jonth is lost, and the sofidi^ of eiq>erience not yet acquired. 
It b possiUe the young man maj in time grow wiser, and reform; but^ if I undei^ 
stand his disposition, it is not of such corrigible stuiT, that we should hope Ibr anj 
amendment in him before he has aocomplished the destmction of his couhtrj. Like 
otherrekesj hemajperhapsfive to see hisenror^ butnotuntil hehasrumed hisestatew 

PHILQ JUNIU& 
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LETTER XV. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MT LOBD» J11I7 8» 1789. 

If Natnre liad given you an undentanding qua^ 
lified to keep paoe with tbe wiebee and prindplesof your heart, ahe woiildhaye made 
yott» perhape, the most formidaUe miniflter that erer was employed, under a limited 
monarch, to accomplidi theruin of afieepeople. When neither thefeelings of shame, 
the reproaches of conacience» nor the dread of puniflhment form any bar to the 
designa of a minister, the people would have too much reason to lament their con- 
diti<m, if they did not find flMie resoorce in the weakness of his understanding. 
We owe it to the bounty of Frovidence^ that the completest depravity of the heart 
is sometimes strangely united with a confusbn of the mind, which counteracts the 
most fayourite princqiles» and makes the same man treadierous without art, and a 
hypocrite without deoeiying. The measures, for instaace, in whidi your Grace^s 
aetiyity bas been chiefl j ezerted» as thej were adopted without skill, should haye 
been conducted with more than common dezterity. But truljj my Lord, the exe- 
cution has been as gross as the design. By one decisiye step, you haye defeated all 
the arts of writing. You haye fahrly confbunded the intrigues of opposition, and 
sQenced the damours of factton. A dark, ambiguous system might require and fur- 
nisk the materials of ing^nious iUustration; and in doubtful measures^ the yirulent 
enggcnrtioo of party mnst be eniplojed to rouse and engage thepassions of the 

people. 
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people. You have now brought the merits of your adminifltration to an iwue, on 
which every Englishnian of the narrowest capadty maj determine for himself* 
It is not an alarm to the passions, but a calm appeal to the judgment of the people, 
upon their own most essential interests. A more experienced minister would not 
have hazarded a direct invasion of the first prindples of the coDstitution before he 
iiad made some progress in subduing the qpirit of the people. With such a cause as 
your^^s, my Lord, it is not sufGdent that jou have the Court at your devotion, unlesa 
you can find means to corrupt, or intimidate, the jury. The collective bodj of the 
people form that jury, and from thehr decision ther» is bnt one appeaL 

Whether you have talents to suppiNrt jm at a erisis of sueh difBcnHy and 
danger, should long since have been considered. Judging Mfy <xf yoor disporitioir, 
you have perbaps ihistaken the extent of jour capadty. Oood fkith and fbUj have 
so long been received as sjnbnymous terms, that tbe m«ne 0f tfae proporition hu 
grown into ek^edit, and every villain flmdes himaelf a man of aUIitiaB. It is the 
apprehension of your friends» my Lord, thaft you have drawn Bome hasty condusion 
of this sort, and that a partial rdiatice upon jrour moral charaeter has betnytd yon 
beyond the depth of jour understanding.. Yoa bave now einied tfaings too far to 
retreat. You have plainly decWed to tfae peo|de what tbejr are to expect fh>m Ifae 
continuance of your administration. Tt is tbne ibr your Orace to consider what you 
also may expect in retum from their spfarit and tfaeir resentment 

Since the accession of our most gradous Sovereign to the tfarme, wt hBft 
seen a system of govemment which may weD be called a rdgn of experiments. 
Parties of all denominations faave been en^oyed and dismissed. Tfae advice of tfae 
ablest men inthis countrfhas been repeatedly edled for» and njected; and wfaendie 
royal displeasure has been signified to a minista^» tfae maries of it hate nsttdly been 

proportioned 
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proportioiied to his dbilities and utegritj. Tbe spvit of the &voiirite had some 
appareiit influaioe iipoD everj «dminirtnitaoD; imd eveiy set of mimstecB preserved 
MMx appetunmce of duratioii as long as ibej suhmitted to that influence. But tiiere 
were certain services to be performed for tbe farourite^s security, or to gratify his 
raentments, whieb your predeees^prs in oi&ce had the wisdom, or the virtiie, not to 
«ndertake. The moment this refractOTjr spbit was discovered, their disgraee waa 
determined. Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenvilie^ and Lord Roddngham have succes* 
aivelf hiad the hoMur to be dismissed for prefeiTing their duty as servants c^ the 
pnblie» to those compliances whieh were expected from thdLr station. A submissive 
achniaistration was nt last gradnally coHected frmn the deserters <rf* all parties, in* 
terests» and connections; and aotbiAg remained but to find a leader fbr these gallant, 
weli-disci[dined troops. Stand forth, my Lcurd ; for thou art Uie laan. Lord Bute 
fiwnd no resQiurce of dependenoC} or seeurtfy, in the proud impoaing superioritj of 
Lord Chathiu's nbilities» the sbrewd infle^le jud|;ment of Mr. GrenviBe» nor in 
the mild, but determined integritf of Lord Boddngham. His views and situation 
required a creature void of all these properties; and he was forced to go through 
every division, resohition, composition, and refinement of political chemistrjr, befoie 
hehttp^jBmweAmtibeeapttm^nim^ F)at aiid insipid in 

ypur retired state» but brou|^t into action, you become vitriol again. Sueh are the 
extremes of altemate indolence, or fuiy» which have govemed your whole admini* 
ftratioB. Your circumstaaoea» with regaid to the ptofiMy soon becommg desperate, 
like other honest servants, jou determined to*involve the best of masters in the same 
daSffiiltiftS with youraetf. We owe to your Grace^s well-directed labours, tbat jour 
fioiferalga has been persuaded to doubt of the affeptions of his subjects, and the 
peopk 1» iMqiect tiie virtim of thw Soverei^ «tatimeirbenboil» wfreunquesti- 

onable. 
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onable. You hare degraded the royal dignity into a base, duhonourable eompelitbn 
with Mr. Wilkes; nor had 70U abilities to earry e^en the hut contemptiUe triomph 
over a private man^ wiihout the grossest vioUtion of the fundamental laws of the 
constitution, and rights of the people. But these are rights» my Lord, which 70U 
can no more annihflate, than 70U can the soil to which thej are annexed. The 
question no longer tums upon points of national honour and securitj abroad^ or on 
the degrees of expedience and propriety ef measures at home. It was not inconsistiefit 
that 70U should abandon the cause of libert^ in another countr^ wliich 70U had peiv 
secuted in ^our own; and in the common arts of domestic corruption, we miss no 
part of Sir Rob^rt Walpole^s s^stem except his abilities. In thb humble imitatiTe 
line 70U might long have proceeded safe and contemptible. You might probabty nerer 
have risafi to the dignit^ of being hated, and even have been despised with modera- 
tion, ^ But it seems 70U meant to be distinguished; tod to a mind like ^our^s, there 
was no other road to fame but b^ the destruction of a noble fabric^ which 70U thought 
had been too long the admiration of mankind. The use 70U have made of the mili» 
taiy fbrce introduced an alarming change in the mode of executing the laws. The 
arbitnuy appointment of Mr. Luttrell inviulesthe foundation of the laws themselves, 
as it manifestty transfers the right of legidation from those whom the people have 
chosen, to those whom the^ have rejected. With a succession of such appointment$» 
we ma7 soon see a House of Commcms cdlected» in the choice of which the other 
towns.and cdunties of England will have as little ahare as the devoted couBty- of 
Middlesex. 

Yet I trust ^our Grace will find that the peoi^e of this countr^ are aeither 
to be intunidated b^ violent measures, nor deceived b^ refinements. When they 
aee Mr. Luttrell seated in the House of Commons b^ mere dint of power^ nd ip 

direct 
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(iStect O|qpoaition to the dunce of a whole countj» thcj will not Ibten to those sub- 
tikie^ bj- whidi ereiy arfaitrarjr ezotion of authority is explained into the law and 
privil^ of parliament It requires no persuasion of argument, but simplj the evi- 
dence rfthe senses, to convince them, that to tranafer the right of election from the 
«oHective to the representative bodj of the people, contradicts all those ideas of a 
House of Commons, which thej hare reoeived from their forefathers, and which thej 
had alreadj, though yainly periiaps, deUyered to their children. The principles on 
which this violent measure has been defended, hare added soom toinjuiy, and forced 
>U8 to feel that we are not only cqppressed, but insulted. 

With what force, mj Lord, with what protection are you prepared to meet 
the united detestation of the people of Enghmd? The City of London has given a 
generoiis example to the kingdom, in what manner a Eing of this country ought to 
be addressed; and I fancj, my Lord, it is not yet in jour courage to stand between 
your Sovereign and the addresses of fais subjects. The injuries jou have done this 
country are such as demand not only redress, but vengeance. In vain shall you look 
for protection to that venal vote, which you have already paid for. Another must 
be purchased; and to save a minister, the House of Commons must dedare them- 
selves not onlj independent of their constituents, but the detennined enemies of the 
constitution. Consider, my Lord, whether tlus be an extremity to which their fears 
wiU pdrmit them to advance; or, if their protection should fail you, how far you are 
authorised to rely upon the sincerity of those smiles which a pious Court lavishes 
without rehictance upon a libertine by profession. It is not indeed the least of the 
thousand eontradictions which attend you, that a man^ marked to the world by the 
grossest violation of all ceremony and decorum, should be the first servant of a Court, 
in which prayera are morality, and kneeling is religion. 

N Trust 
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Trust not too far to appearanoe^ by which yoar predeoesMrs hanre been ^e- 

ceived, thougk they have not been injured. . £ven the best of Prinioes wdmj at laBt 

discorer that this is a contention, in wUch^earery thiBg maj be lost, bift hothhig eaft 

be gained: and as you became minbter byaccideiit, were adopted without choicey 

tnisted without confidence^ and cQutiiiu^ without farour, be assured that, whenever 

an occasion presses, jjou wili be! discarded without eveh the fbmis of cegret. Yon 

will then bave reason to be thankful. if yoU are pefaiitted to retiw to that ^eat oF 

learning, which^ in conteniphition of the sjstem of your lifey the con^mrative puiity 

of your manners with those of their higlt steward| and a tbousand qtherreeommend- 

ing circum3tances, has chosen you V> encourage the growing virtue Of their youth, 

and to preside over their education. / Whenever the spirit of distributiog Prebends 

and Bishoprics shall have departed from jou, jou will ipd that leamed fieminacjr 

perfectly recovered from the delirium of an instalktion, aiid^ what in truth it 

ought to be^ once more a peaceful scene of slumber and thoughtless meditation. 

The venerable tutors of the University will no longer distress your modesty by pro- 

posing you for a pattem to their pupils. Tbe leamed dulness of declamation will 

be silent; and even the venal Muse> though bappiest iu fictioni will fofget jour 

virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the succeeding age, I could wish that your retreat 

might be deferred, until your morals shall happily be ripened to that maturity of 

cormption, at which the worst examples cease to be contagious. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XVI. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADYERTISER. 

SIB, July 19, 1769. 

A great deal of useless argument might have been 
saved in the political contest which has arisen from the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and 
the subsequent appomtment of Mr. Luttrell, if the question had been once stated with 
precLsion, to the satisfaction of each party, and clearly understood by them both. 
But in this, as in almost every other dispute, it usually happens that much time is 
lost in referring to a multitude of cases and precedents which prove nothing to the 
purpose; or in maintaining propositions which are either not disputed, or whether 
tbey be admitted or denied, are entirely indifferent as to the matter in debate; until 
at last the mind, perplexed and confounded with the endless subtilties of controversj, 
loses sight of the main question, and never arrives at truth. Both parties in the 
dispute are apt enough to practise these dishonest artifices. The man, who is conscious 
of the weakness of his cause, is interested in concealing it; and, on the other side, it 
is not uncommon to see a good cause mangled by advocates who do not know the real 
strength of it 

I should be glad to know, for instance, to what purpose, in the present case, 
so many precedents have been produced to prove that the House of Commons 
have a right to expel one of their own members; that it belongs to them to judge 
of the validity of dections; or that tho law of parliament is part of the law of the 

N 2 land. 
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land*. After all these propositiohs are admittedi Mr. Lutfr^s right to his seal 
will continue to be just as disputable as it was before. Not one <^ them is at present 
in agitation. Let it be admitted tbat the House of Commons were authorised to 
ezpd Mr. Wilkes, that ihej are the proper Court to judge ofelections, and that the 
law of parliament is binding upon the people; still it remaiiis to be inquired, whether 
the House, bj their resolution in favour of Mr. LuttreD, have or haire not trulj 
declared that law? To facilitate tliis inquiiy, I would hare the question cleared of 
all foreign or indifferent matter. The following state of it will probablj be thought 
a fair one by both parties; and then I imagine there is no gentleman in this countiyy 
who will not be capable of fonning a judicious and tnie opinion upon it. I take the 
question to be strictlj tnis — ^' Whether or no it be the Imowny established law of 
parliament, that the expulsion of a member of the House of Conmions» of itsdf 
creates in him such an incapacitj to be re-«Iected, that, at a subsequent electiony anj 
Totes given to him are null and void; and that anj other candidate, who, ezcept the 
person expeUed, has the greatest number of votes, ought to be the sitdng member?* 
To prove that the afHrmative is the law of parliament, I iqpprehend it is not 
suffident for the present House of Commons to dedare it to be so. We may shut 
our eyes indeed to the dangerous consequences of suiTering one branch of the legisla- 
ture to dedare new laws without argument or example, and it may perhaps be pru« 
dent enough to submit to authority; but a mere assertion will never convince, much 
less will it be thought reasonable to prove the right by the fact itsd£ The mintstiy 
have not yet pretended to such a tyrann j over our minds. To support the affiimatiTe 



• The reader wUl obterve that these admissioiii m made» not as tnitht uuqttCitioiMble, httt fdr 
the sftke of ai|{ttment, and in order to bring the real queftion to istue. 

feirij. 
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fidrly, it wQl either be neoeflHuy to prodnoe some ststute, in which that positive 
pnmrion shall have bem made, that spedfic disability dearty created^ aod the con- 
sequences of it dedared; or, if there be no such statute, the autom of parliament 
must then be referred to, and some ease or cases*, stridlj in point, must he pro- 
dueed, with the dedrion of the Court upon them; for I readilj admit that the 
custom of parliament, once deaiij provedt is equallj binding with the common and 
statntelaw. 

The consideration of what may be reasonable or unreasonable, makes no part 
of this question. We are inquiring what the law tB, not what it ougfat to be. 
Reason maj be applied to shew tfae improprietj or expedience of a law; but we 
must faave dther statute or precedent to prove the ezistence of it At the same time, 
I do not mean to admit that the late resolution of the House of Commons is defen- 
sible on general principles of reason, any more tfaan in law. Tfais is not tfae fainge 
on wfaicfa tfae debate tums. 

Supposing, tfaerefore, tfaat I faave laid down an accurate state of tfae question» 
I will venture to affirm, Ist, Tfaat tfaere is no statute existing, bj wfaicfa tfaat sped- 
fic disabililj wfaicfa we speak o^ is created. If tfaere be, let it be produced. Tfae 
argument wiH tfaen be at an end. 

Sdlj, Tfaat tfaere is no precedent in all tfae proceedings of tfae House of 
Commons, wfaicfa comes entirelj faome to the present case, vtus. << Wfaere an ezpelled 
member faas been retumed again, and anotfaer candidate, with an inferior number of 



• PrecedentSy tn oppoution to principles, have little weight with Junitis \ but he thought it necet- 
fftiy to neet the minittry upon their own ground. 

votesy 
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▼otes, haB been dedared the sitting member.^ If there be sucfa a precedent, let it be 
girai to ittplainljr, and I jun siire k wiU have inpre weight thao ail ihe cunniii^ 
argnmentB which have been drawn fr om infereoces and probabilities. 

The ministry, in that bborious panqiUet» which» I presumey coiitains the 
whole strength of the partj, bave deeiitned * ** That T4r. Wa^le^a was the first and 
only instance in whleh the electors of any camtf or boroiigb had retumed a penon 
expelled, to serve in the same parliamenf" It is not possible to conceive a case laoiie 
exactly in point. Mr Walpole was expelled ; and, having a majorit/ of votea at the 
nextelection^ was retumed again. The friends of Mr* Taylor» a candidate set up 
bj theministiy^ petitioned tbe House that he might be the sitting member. Thus 
far the circumstances tally exactlj, except that our House of Commons saved 
Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, however, was the same. 
It came regularly before the House, and it was their business to determine upon it. 
Thej did determine it ; for they declared Mr. Taylor not dulj elected. If it be said 
that thej meant this resolution as matter of favour and indulgence to the borough 
which had retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the burgesses, knowing 
what the law was, might correct their error, I answer, 

I. That it is a strange waj of arguing, to oppose a supposition which no 
man can prove, to a fact which proves itself. 

II. That if this were the intention of the House of Commons, it must have 
defeated itself The burgesses of L jnn could never have known their error, much 
less could the j have corrected it bj an j instruction the j received from the proceed- 
Ings of the House of Commons. Thej migbt perhaps have foreseen that, if thej 
returned Mr. Walpole again, he would again be r^ected ; but thej never could infer, 

« Case of th« Middlesex Electioti considered/' p. dS. 
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from a resolutlon hj which the candidate with the fewest Totes was dedared not dulj 
elected, that at a future dection, and in similar drcumstances, the House of Commons 
would revene their resolution, and receiTe the same candidate as dulj dected, whom 
thej liad before rejectedi 

This indeed would hare been a most extraordinary waj of declaring the law 
of parliament; and what I presume no man, whose understanding is not at cross- 
purposes with itsdf, couM possibty understand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought mjself at libertj to ai^e from 
supik>sitions lAther than fhMn fadb, I thinktfae probability, in this instance, is directljr 
the tertr^ of 'wlmt the mfnistrj a£Brm; and that it is maoh mdrelikdy that thf 
House of boQimons at that tlme would nihec hvre slnimed a pdlift in Aviliir of 
Mr. Taylor, fhan tl^t thej wbUld hat« violated the law 'of paiiianient>«ad.Folibed 
lCr. Taylor 6f a right legi^ vedted in )Um, to gmtffjr a rtfractoryi brbugh^ «Uiicfa^ 
in defiance of them, had retunied a person hranded with the strongest flBiflc.of..tha 
displeasure of the House. ' . ": . 1 . • •» . 

Bttt really, Sir, ihia way of taUdng, idt I ^cannotoaUit argumcnt^ is.a mock- 
erjof the comm6n Aiidel*dtanding of tiie natioiky toD 'gross tolKiiBnddr^ ^Gitf 
dearestinterests ar^ at stake. Au attempt^bia be#n madey Mt^eDcfytobob.aabgb 
county of its rigfats, but, byinentaMe 'coiiseqttehee^' to ajter fhe^ooasftitetianjaf tha 
tlouse of Commons. This fatal attempt haa succeeded, and stands os a.|ireeedeBt 
recorded for ever. If the ministry are unaMe to dlrfend their canse by fisir a r g ii Man l 
founded' on facts, let tiiem spareus at 'I<ast'tliem4>rtifiostionof.bdiq;lnni8edaiid 
deludedBke chtldren. IbelieVe there isjet^a spidt.of 'resifitance in thwoountiy 
wfaich witf not submit to be oppreBsed v but I am snrethere is a fiind of good sense 
in this oountry which cannot be decdTed. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XVII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



Sm, August 1, 1769. 

It win hot be necessaiy for Junius to take the 
trouble of answeriiig jrour correqpcmdent 6. A., or the qaotation from a speech with- 
out doors, published in jour paper of the 88th of lastmonth. The speech appeared 
before Junius^s letters; and as the author seems to consider the great proposition, 
oh which all hts argument depends, viz. that Mr« Wilkes was under thatknown 
legal incaparity of wliich Junius speaks, as a point granted, his speech is ih no shqpe 
an answer to Junius, for this is the very question in debate. 

As to G. A., I obsenre, first^ that if he did not admit Juniuas state of the 
question, he shoidd have shewn the faUaqr of it, or given us a more ezact one; 
secondljy that oonsidering the manj hours and days which the ministry and their 
advocates have wasted in public debate, in compili^g laij^e quartos, and collecting 
iunumerabie precedents, e^ressly to prove that the late pruceedings of the House of 
Commons are warranted by the law, custom^ and practice of parliament, it Is rather 
an extraordinary supposition to be made by one of their own party , even for the sake 
of argumenty that no such statute, no such custom of parliament, no such case in point, 
ean be produced. G. A.' may, however, make the suppontion with safetj. It contains 
nothing but Uterally the fiict, ezcept that there is a case exactly in point, with a 

dedsion 
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dednon of the House diametricallj opposite to thiit which the piesent Hoiue of 
Commons came to in &vour of Mr. LuttrelL 

The ministiy now begin to be ashamed of the weakness of their cause, and, 
as it usnalty h^ypens with falsehood, are drivai to the necessity of shifting thdr 
groundy and changing their whole defence. At first we were told that nothing could 
be clearer than that the proceedings of the House of Commons were justified by the 
'known law and uniform custom of Parliament But now it seems, if there be no 
law^ the House of Commons haire a right io make one, and if there be no precedent, 
thej haire a rigfat to create the first ; for this I presume is the amount of the ques^ 
tions proposed to Junhis. Ifyour correspondent had bem at all rersed in the law 
of Parliament, or generaHy in the laws of this countij, hewouldhafeseen that this 
defence is as weak and filse as the former. 

The privileges of either House of Pailiament, it is true» are indefinite, that 
is, they have not been described or laid down in any one code or dedaration what- 
soem ; but whenever a question of privilege faaa arisen» it has invariablj been dis- 
puted or mamtained upon the footing of precedents alone*. In the course of the 
proceedings upon the Aylesbury dection, the House of Lords resolved, <^ That nei- 
'' ther House of Pariiament had any power, bj anj vote or declaration, to create to 
« tfaemsdves any new privilege tfaat was not warranted bj tfae known laws and cus* 
<< toins of Parliament^ And to this rule tfae House of Commons, tfaougfa otfaenrise 
tfaey faad octed iii a very arbitrary manner, gave tbeir assent, for they aflbrmed that 
tfaey had guided themselves by it in assertmg theu- privQeges. Now, Sir, if this be 



* This ts still meetiog the Ministry vpon their own ground ; far» in truih, no precedents will support 
either natunl injusticey or ▼iolation of public right. 

O true 
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true with respfwt to toatteis of privQ^ge, jn wl^db the "B^q^Be^ ot Qomgians, indivi* 
dually and as a body, are prindpallj qoiicexip^^i kow mi^cbcmPre «tr^gly will it 
hold agaiost any pretended pow<er ip tbat Kouae, tq x^e^t^; qr 4(^^}fure a new Ielw, hj 
wbich nqt oply^the rights gf th^ H()u$e 4>Yer thmr own jmeoifaM^j ao^ ^ose of the 
mepnber hunsQlf«. .are includedy b^t also ih99eM s^fiM A9d »epaf atexP Vty: — ^I meaa 
the freebolders pf the kingdom.' Tq do Justice tpjlio-icawistxyf.itbe^cb^ve not yet 
pretendfid that ^sxy pne or anjr twp of .the.thre«.ei|t4t^s bftve pQWX Ml mip^ a new hiw 
without tfie conicurreDce of the tbkd. Xb«y kww Abat a jQAit^hp.iQ^iQtains sudi a 
doctrine, is Uable, hj statiite» to tbe boaviest peiMdties.,. ,Tbey.dp/nc4 «pknowledge 
that the HpiMC of Conwipns.baye imum^i a n^ privileg^t .^.di^lmd a new law: 
on the.contrary^ thfiy affirm that tbeir pipci9ediQgsJiave.been strigtljf^ qonfonnaUe to^ 
and founded upon the ancient law and cu^^m ,pf FacUMQ^t» ..Tbw therefore the 
queslion retums to tbepoi^t.at vhii^ imw. ha4.fixed jjtp; -vyi.; Whether or no this 
be tbe.law of Farliamentt If it be npt» the G[pus^/if.(:Qiimaona bad no legal 
iMtfbority .tP Q^tablish the pi^ec^eot ; aod the.precedentittelf iaa mece faet, without 
anjr propf orright whatsoever. 

. Your (^rrespoQd^ntjsondiidi^ yn^.a quertion ^f the simplest natux^ : Must a 
thing be wrong, blBCau9e it bas^n^yer been done befoae ? . J^o. But admitting it wer« 
proper to be done» itbat^ne.4oe8 not convj^. an autboritj to do it . As to the pre- 
sent caseyJL hope J shall neyer seei tbe time when npt.onlj a siDgle person, but a 
whole county, aod in effect the. entire coUective bodj of the pe<^Ie, may again be 
robbed of theu* birthright by. a vpte of . the House of Omimons. But if, for reasons 
which I am unable to comprehend, it be necessary to trust that House with a power 
so exorbitant and so unconstitutionaly at least let it be given to them bj an act of 
the legislature. 

FHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XVIIL 

TO SIR WILLIJM iBLACKSTONE, SOLICITOR GENERJL 
TO HER MJJESTY. 



SIR, July 29, 1769. 

I ahall make ;foii no' opdiogj for eonsidering a 
certam pami^det, in wliich jour late condnct isdefeMled, aswrHten hf ydurBcff. 
The perwmal intere^, tiie po^al resentmeiits, and^ abotre aH, thrtiroundedipiri^ 
imaccustomed to reproadi, imd,' I hope,'not' freqnently cohscidus- of 'deserving *it, 
are agnak which betraf th# author to us, as phdnlf a» if^ytmr name wer^ inthe 
tifle-page. You aj^peal to fhe j^li^: in d^tice of your reputafSon. We' hbld if, 
Sir, that an ikjury offered'tb'an ihdividual is inier^ting to societj;' On this prin- 
dple the people of Eh^Iahd niadi^ '*6omm6n cause witii Mf.' WfUces. ' On^Aiiis {iirin* 
dple, if jou are injured, tbey will join ifi yoifr resentmeht I sUidl hot foIIb#'ydii 
through the IhMpid form' ^ a third person, but address mpl^ to' you j&^tly. '" ' ' 

You seem td thitak tiie channel of a pamphlet mo^ respectabk, litid"bl§tt^ 
suited to th^ dignity of your calise, thain thiit of a hfewspaper. Bb it so. I^^t, *if 
newspapers atfe scitiQrfitous, you niust conft^ th^y are ihiparfial. ' THey gire us, wiih* 
out any apparent preference, the wit and argument of the Ministry, as wdl as the 
abusive dulness of the Opposition. The scales are equally poised. It is not the 
printer^s fault if the greater weight indines the balanoe. 

O % Your 
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Your pamphlet, then, is divided into an attack upon Mr. Grenville^s charactery 
and a defence of your own. It would have been more conaistent, periuqis, with jour 
professed intention, to have confined joursdf to the last. But anger has some 
daim to indulgence^ and railing is usuallj a relief to the mind. I hope you have 
fi>und benefit from the experiment It is not mj design to enter into a formal 
vindication of Mr. Grenville, upon his own principles. I have neither the faonour of 
bdng personally known to him, nor do I pretend to be completeljr master of all the 
&cts. I need not run the risk of doing an injustice to his opinions, or to his conduct, 
when jour pamphlet alone canies upon the face of it a fuU vindication of both. 

Your first reflection is, that Mr. Grenville* was, of all men, the person who 
ibould not have complaine^ of inconsistence with regard to Mr. WQkes. This, Sir, 
is either an unmeaning sneer, a peevish ezpression of resentment, or, if it means any 
thing, you plainly beg the questiqn; for, whether his parliamentarj conduct with 
regard to Mr. Wilkes has, or has not, been inconsistent, remains jet to be proved. 
But- it seems he received upon the spot a si^dent chastisement for exerdsing so 
unfairty his talents of misrepresentation. You are a lawyer» Sir, and; know better 
than I do, upon what particular occasions a talent for misrepresentation may be 
fairly ezerted; but, to punish a man a second time, when he has been once suf& 
cientlj chastised, is rather too severe. It is not in the laws of England, it is not 
in your own Commentaries, nor is it yet, I bdieve, in the new law you have re- 
vealed to the House of Conunons. I hope this doctrine has no existence but in your 
own heart Afler all^ Sir, lif jou had consulted that sober discretion which you 

• Mr. GreiiviU« had quoted a passagc from the Doctor^s exceUent Commenuries, which directly con* 
tmdicted the doctrine midntained by the Doctor In the House of Commons. 

seem 
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leem to oppose with triumph to the honest joUity of a tavern, it mlght have occurred 
to J01I9 that although you couU have sucoeeded in &^g a charge of inconsistence 
upon Mr. Grenville, it would not have tended in any shape to exculpate yourself. 

Your next insinuation, that Sir WiUiam Meredith had hastily adopted tha 
false glosses of his new ally, is of the same sort with the first. It convejs a sneer 
as little worthj of the gravitjr of your character, as it is useless to your defence. It 
is of Kttle moment to the public to enquire, bj whom the charge was conceived, or 
bj whom it was adopted. The onlj question we ask is, whether or no it be true? 
The remainder of jour reflections upon Mr. Grenville^s conduct destroj themselvesw 
He oould not possiblj come prepared to tradoce jour integriij to the House. He 
could not foresee that jou would even speak upon the question; much less could he 
ibresee that jou would maintain a direct contradiction of that doctrine which jou 
had solenml j, disinterestedl j, and upon soberest reflection deKvered to the puUic. 
He came armed indeed with what he thought a respectaUe authoritj, to support 
what he was convinced was the cause of truth; and I doubt not he intended to give 
jou, in the course of the debate, an honourable and pubHc testimooj of his esteem. 
Thinking highlj of his abilities, I cannot^ however, allow him the giil of divination; 
As to what jon are pleased to call a plan coollj formed to impose upon the House of 
Commons, aad hb prodocing it without provocation at nudnight, I consider it as 
the language of pique and invective, thmfore unworthj of regard. But, Sir, I am 
sensible I have foliowed jour example too long, and wandered from the point 

The quotation from jour C6mmentaries b matter of record. It can neither 
be altered bj jour friends^ nor misrepresented bj jour enemies; and I am willing 
to take jour own word for what jou have said in the House of Commons. If there 
be a real difierence between what jou have written, and what jou have ipoken, jou 

confess 
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confess that jowt book ouglit to be the standard» Now, Sir, if wonk meui my 
thing, I apjfffehend that, wben a long entuneration of dh^alifieationfl (wbetherby 
statute or the> eustom of Paiiianieiit) ^oandades with ihese- genend coinpreheittive' 
words, << bat, stdiject ta theserestrictinis and disqaaKfication^ imrf sirtgect of the 
<< reahn is digiUe of cominon rigfat/^.a reader of plainvndentaiiding raast of ooiMe 
rest satisfied that ao spedes of «disqudification^ whatw)ever had been t>mitted. The 
known chai»cte0.of the^airiihor, aad Ihe appwrent aocuvacj with wUrii Ae whole 
work is conqoslai^ woiibiaoofirm Jiim in his opinion; aiOr could he possibljr fi»m anjr 
other judgment^ withwl lookittgtapoo yeur CoBamrataries in the sittne Ughtin-whkh 
you consider ihose;pttial hnrs^ whidi, though not repealed> are faBen into disuse, 
and are now ia^^BBct -a siiareto the unwary*. 

You tell ttSy UMked, that it* was not part of jour ]dan to speeifj any temponuy 
incapacity» andiAat.' jou eodd.not, without ^ spirit of propheejr, ha^e spedfied the 
disability of a prmile indindiial^ subsecpieattotheperiod at Whkhyiwwiote. What 
your plan was, I kninr not ; foat what it should have been, in order to complete the 
work you have giire&n^ h kj wo- means^^difficuk to^ determiue. The iikcapadtyi 
which you call te mp o ra ry ; jsajn c on t i Bu ef seveaf years; and thou|^ you m^t not 
hare foreseen the partieular caseof ^. Wilkes» you migbt and shonld hate fbreseeii 
the possibilky of sueh ^ case,» mi told us how far the House of GommoBS' werd 
authorized toproceedin iti by the law andeiistom of Fariiamenti Tha fredMUersof 
Middlesex would tfaen hare knMm whattbey hod-rto tmstto» and^^uld Aever 



• If, in ftating th« law upon anj point, m Jadge delibentcly affirait that he hu inpladed eTery cace^ 
aDditthoiildappeartharhehsipQTiKildy^dkhitted amaterial cme^ he doesy in eflect, lay a snare ibr the 
«nwary, 

have 
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'faa.ve retufiHiiiMrc.TSnUcft» when. Oolondi^Xiuttrcft^wfts a caodidate against Imn. 
iThejr woulds b«nedbDa(en 'someiiidifferent persoh^ rather tliansubadt to be repre- 
•entiBd bjr the^ol^eet^^f.ith^ir cAiteMpt and detestation. 

, . . Your atteiapt io «listingiiish .between diBabilitieS' wUek:aifeefr whole cksses of 
fnen, «nd^dio^ wbich* .afiect indmduaU onlj, «ia really unworthj of your under- 
«tandiagi -Your Conunentaries had taught ne ihat^ although the tnstanoe in which 
a penal law is exerted, be particular, the lawa themselses ace geaeral: tiiey are made 
for tfae benefit and instruction of the public, though the penalty falls only upon an 
individuaL You cannot but know, Sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes^s case yesterday, 
maj be jrour''^ or mine to»morrow, and that consequently the common right of every 
subject of the realm is invaded bjr it Professing, therefore, to treat of the consti* 
tution of the House of Commons, and of the laws and customs relative to that con- 
stitution, you certainly were guiltj of a most unpardonable omission in taking no 
notice of a right and privilege of the House more extraordinarj and more arbitnuy 
than all the others thejr possess put together. If the expulsion of a member, not 
under any legal disabilitj, of itself creates in him an incapacitj to be dected, I see a 
ready waj marked out, by which the majority may at any time remove the honestest 
and ablest men, who happen to be in opposition to them. To say that they will not 
make this extravagaht use of their power, would be a language untit for a man so 
leamed in the laws as you are* By your doctrine, Sir, they have the power ; and 
laws, you know, are intended to guard against what men may do, not to tnist to 
what they will do. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the charge against you is of a plain, simple nature : it 
^ppears even upon the face of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your justifica^ 
tion of yourself is full of subtilty and refinement, and in some places not very intd- 

ligible.? 
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ligible. 1£ I were personally yoiir enemj, I should dwell with a malignant pleasiire 
upon those great and ufleful qualifications which jou certainly posaess» and by ^Hiieh 
you once acquired, though they could not preserv^to jo% the respect and eflteem 
of your country— I should enumerate the honours «jou hare lost, and -the Tirtues 
jou have disgiaced; but having no private resentments to gratifj» I think it suffi* 
dent to hare giren mj opinion of your puUic conduct, leaving the pumahment ii 
desenret » to your doset and to yourself. 

JUNIUa 
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LETTER XIX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADWERTISER, 

SIR, Aiiguat.14^ 1769. 

A correspondent of tbe St James^s ETeniiig Post fiM 
wnfViUy misundentandB Juniiu, then censures him for « bad reasmier. Junius does 
not say tbat it was incumbent on Dr. Btackstone to foresee and state the crimes for 
which Mr. Wilkes was expeUed. If bj a spirit of prophecj he had even done so, it 
would hare been nothing to the purpose. The question is, not for what particular 
ofiences a person may be expelled, but generally, whether bj thelaw of Parliament 
ezpuhion alone creates a disquaMcation. If the affinnative be the kw of Parlia- 
ment, Dr. Blackstone might and shcfuld have told us so. The qiiestion is not con^ 
fined to this or that particular penoBy but forms one great general brandi of disqua- 
Hfication, too important in itself, and too.extensiye in its conseqtiences, to be omit^ 
ted in an accurate woric expressljr trcating of thelaw of Parliament. 

The tnith of the matter is evidently this. Dr. Blackstone, while he waa 
speaking m the House of Commons, never olice thought of his CooamentBries until 
the contradiction was unexpectedly urged, and stared him in the face. Instead of 
defending bimself upon the spot, he sunk under thecharge in an agonj of ooiififtioii 
and despair. It is weH kiiown thatthere was a pause of some minutes in the House; 
firom a general opectation that the Doctor woidd say. sometlqng in Jiis own ddTence ; 
but it seems his faculties were too much overpbwered, to tfaink of those ^btilticn 

P and 
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refinements whicfa haye since occurred to hun. It was then Mr. GrenTQIe received 
that serere chastisement which the Doctor mentionfl with so miich triumph— << I wish 
^ the honouraUe gentleman, instead of shaking his head, would shake a good argu^ 
<< ment out <tf if If to the degance, noreltj, and bittemess of this ingenious sar* 
casm, we add the natural mdody of the amiable Sir Fktchei* Norton^s pqpe, we shall 
not be surprised that Mr. GreuTille was unable to make him an j replj* 

As to the Doctor, I would reconmiend it to him to be quiet If not, he may 
perhaps hear again firom Junius himself» 

PHILO JUNIUS- 



Pattscr^ to a pan^hki, eniAkd ^ An Jnswer to the Qiiestion Hated ^ suppo$ed to be 
written by Dr. Blackstoney SoUcitoT to the Queenj in answer to Junius^s letter. 

Since these papers were sent to the press^ a writer in tbe puMic pcpers^ who 
snbscribes hbnself Junius, has made a feint o£ bfingmg thjs qucation to a shott iasae. 
Thougfa tbe foregoing obsenrations eontain» in mj.opiBion at kast, a full refutatioh* 
of all thatthis wiiter has oiTered, I shaU, howerer, bestow a verj few words vpoii 
him. It will cost me a Terj KtUe trouble to unravd and ezpose the soplustry of his 
argument. 

«< I take the question,"* sayshe, <^ to be strictljthis— Whether or bo it be the 
<< Kno#n estaUished law of Parliament that the ezpuldoQ crf* a member of the House 
<^ of Commotts of itself creales in him such an incapacity to be re^Ieeted^ that, at a 
** snbsequent etectioni maj votes gfven to him are null and void ; and that any btlKr 
«( candidate who, ezcept tiie person ezpelled, has the greatest nimiber of rotes^ 
<( bught tabe the sitting meniber?^ 

Waving 
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WaTing for the present mj objection I may bave tb this state of the question) 
I ahall venture to meet oor ehampkm npon his own ground, and attempt to mgspor^ 
tbe afiutnative of it in one of the two ways hy which he says it can be alone fidr^ 
*tupported. << If there be no statute,^ sajs he, '^ in which the specific disability ii 
<* dearty created,* 8cc. and we acknowkdge there is none, << the custom of Pariia» 
** menl must then be referred to, and some case or cases strictlj in point must be pro* 
<< duced, with the decision of the Court upon theuL^ Now I assert that this has 
been done. Mr. Walpok^s case is strictly in point to prove that expuUon creates 
absolute incapadty of being re-elected. This was the dear decirion ai the House 
upon it, and was a fuU dedaration that incapadtj was the necessary consequenoe of 
expulsion. The law was as dearly and firmlj fixed l^ this resolution, and is as bind« 
ing in everj subsequent case of expidsion, as if it had been dedared hj an express 
statute^ << that a member expeDed by a resolution ai the House of Conunons, shall 
<< be deemed incapable of bdng re^ected.^ Whatever doubt then there migfat 
have been of the law before Mr. Walpole^s case, with respect to tfae fiill operalion of 
a Tote of expulsiony tfaere can^be none now. The dedsion of the Honse upon thia 
ease is strictly in pomt, to proye that expulsion creates absobite incifndty in law 
of bdng re^ected. 

But incapadtj in law in this instanee must have tbe same operation and eflfect 
with incapadtj in law in eray other instance. Now incapadtj €€ being ledeeted» 
implies in its verjr terms that anj votes given to the incapable person, at a sdbse^ 
quent election, are null and void. This is its necessaiy operation^ or it faas no ope-* 
ration at all: it is v<ue et prtetereaniha. We canno more beeaOed upon to prove this 
proposition than we can to prove that a dead man is not alive, or that twiee two «re 
fbur. When the terms are understood, tfae proposition is self-«vident 

P 2 LasUy, 
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Lastlj, it is in all cases of dectidn theluiown and establiahed law o)r tte land, 
grounded upon the deare^t prindiples of reaaon and conunon sense, that if the v<)tet 
pyen to one candidate are nuU and void, they cannot be opposed to the votes giveH 
to another candidate— th^ cannot a^ect the rotes of sudi candidate at all.. As thejr' 
have, on the one hand, np posilive quality to add, or estaUish^ so have thej, on th# 
4»ther hand, no negatiye one to subtract, <Hr de^tioy : they are, in a word, a mere 
noneniity. Snch was the d^termination of the House of Conunons in the.Malieir* 
and Bedford ekctions ; cases strictly in point to the present questfon, as fyr*iB they 
are meant to be in point And to say thitt they are not in pofait in all drcumstanc^ 
Sn thoae parUeuhurly which are independentof the proposition which they are quoted - 
to pipve, is to say no more than that Malden is not Middlesez^ nor Seijean.t Comyns* 
Mr. Wilkes. - * 

Let ussee then howourinrofrf^stands. Ezpulsion creatte incapadty ; incap»-> 
dty annihilates any votes given to the IncapaUle persoli ; the votes giv^n to the qualK 
fied candidate stand upim thdr own bottom firm and untoudied^ and can alone have 
cflect Tbis one wonld think' would be suffident But we are stopped short» and 
Idd jthat none of our precedents come home to the present case» and. are ehallenged 
to produce << a precedent in all the proceedings of the House of Commons that doea 
f ^ oom^ home to it, m. where sto eiqpdled mc&ber faas been retumed again^ and 
^* anottier: amdidate, ^th an inferior number of votes, has been dedared the dtting 
«« niember.'*, 

IpsteaA of a preoedent, I will beg leave to pnt a easer which I fancy wiU be 
qmteaa deeisive to the present ppint Supppse/another Sacheverd (and every parfy' 
mnst have its Sacheverd) should at some future dection take it into his head to offer 
himself a candidate fot the county of Middlesez. He is opposed by a candidikte' 

whose 
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.whose coat is of » differeiit colonr, but, however, of a Tery good colour. The 
^ivuie has an indigputaUe maJGHrity ; nay, the poor laymaii is absolutely distanced. 
The Sheriff, after having had^his conacience weU informed hj the reverend casuist, 
retums him, as he suppoies, dulj elebted. The whole House is an uproer at the 
apprehension of so itrange anappearance amongst them. A motbn, however, is et 
Iffngth made that the peraon was incapaUe of being elected ; that his election there- 
fiMre is nuU and void ; and that his competitor ought to have been retumed.— << No," 
sajrs a great orator, ^ first shew me your law for this proceeding. Either produce 
**me a statute in which the specific disability of a deigyman is created^ or produce 
<* me n precedent where n dergyman has been returned^ and anothor candidatb^ with 
<f an jpnfi^r number of voted, has been dedared the sitting member.^ No such sta- 
•tute» AO such precedent to be found. TVhat answer then is tp be given to thi9 
dmfiand? The verj same answer which I shall give to that ai Junius— That there 
is*more than one precedeHt in the proceedings of the House» ^^ where an inca-^ 
<< pable pers<m has been returnedy and another candidate^ with an inferior number of 
** votes» has been declared the sitting member ; and that this is the known and esto- 
f ^ Uished law in all cases of i&capadty, firom whatever eause it may arise.'^ 

I shall Qow thei^ore beg leave to nake a slight amendment to Junius^s state 
of the qilestion, the «ffirmative of which wQl then stand thus : 

*< It is the known and estaUished law of Parliament that the expulsion cf anj 
^* member of the House of Commons creates in him an incapadty of being re-dected; 
« that anj votes given to Jbdm at a sub^uent dection, are» in c<msequence of such 
** inciqpacitj, nuU and void ; and that anj other candidate who^ excqpt the persoq 
Vr^dered incapable, has the greattet number of votes, ought to be the sitting 
^jnember.'' 
L. > But 
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But our business is not yet quite finished. Mr. Walpole^s ease must hftte m 
reheaiing. << It is not possible,^ says this writer, << to eonceive a case more exactty 
*< in point. Mr. Walpde was expeUed; and having a migofityof votes at the next 
^^ electim, was retumed again. The friends of Mr. Tftjtor, ^ candidate set upbj 
^^ the Ministry, petitioned the House that he mig^ be the sitting member. Thiia 
" far the circumstances tally: ezactly, except that our House of Conunons sared 
<< Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. Tbe point of law, however, was the same! 
^^ It came regukrly before the House, and it was thehr business to determine upon 
<< it. Thej did determine upon it, for thej declared Mr. Tajrlor not dulj deCted.^ 

Instead of examining the justness of this rqiresentation^ I shall beg leaye to 
oppose against it my own view of this case in as plain a manner, and ia as few 
words as I am able. 

It was the known and established law of Pailiament^ when the eharge againrt 
Mr. Walpole came before the House of Commons, that th^ had power to expel, #o 
. disable, and to render incapaUe for offences. In virtue ai this powar, thej cx- 
pelled him. 

Had they in the yery vote of expulsion adjudged him in terms to be inoipable 
of being re-elected, there must have been at onoe an end with him. But thoug^ 
the right of the House both to expel and adjudge incapable, was dear and 
indutntdde, it does not appear to me that the full operation and effect of a rote of 
expulsion ringly was so. The law in this case had neyer been expressljr dedared/ 
There had been no event to call up such a dedaration. I trouble not mjsdf witb 
the granunatical meaning ci the word expuUbm* I regard oolj its legal meamng. 
This was not, as I think, precisdy fixed. The House thought proper to fix it, 
and explidtly to dedare the full consequences of their former vote, before thej s«£- 

fered 
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ftted^tbese coBBequetieestatake effect And in tliig proceeding tliej acted upon 
the most liberal and solid principles of equity , justice, and law. What theii did the 
buigesa^ of Lynn cdQect firom tbe second vote? Their subsequent conduct will tdl 
ut: it wiH with oertaintj tell us that thej conaidered it as decishre agaiiut 
JKfr. Walpole; it wiU tiso with equal certaintj tell us that, upon suppbsitibn that 
the law of electkm atood then as it does now» IumI that they knew it to stand thu% 
they inferred ^^ that at a future dectiony and in ease tf a limilar retum, the House 
^ would reeeiTe the same caadidate, as dul^electedy whom thej had befinrergected^'* 
Thej couU infer nothing but this. 

It js needless to repeat the drcon^tance of dissimilarity in the present case. 
It wiU be suffident to obserre that as ike law of Pailiament, upon whidi tfae House of 
Commons gronnded everj step of their proceedings» was dear beyond the reach of 
dodit, so ndther could the fieeholders of Middlesex be at a loss to foresee what nrast 
be the ineritable oonsequence cf their proceedings in of^iodtion to it; f<Hr upon every 
Tfit§im of Mr. Wilkes, the House made enquiry whether any votes were given to 
anj other candidate? 

But I could Ycnture, for the ezperimenf s sake, eren to give this writer the 
iftmost he asks; to allow the most perfect similaritj throughout in these two cases4 
to allow that the law of expulsion was quite as dear to the burgesses of Ljnn^ as to 
the fieeholders of Middlesex. It will, I am confident, avail his cause but little. 
It wiU onlj prove that the law of dection at that time was difTerent from the pre- 
sent law. It wiU prove that, in all cases of an incapable candidate retumed, the 
law then was, that the whole dection should be void. But now we know that this 
is not law. The cases of Malden and Bedford were> as has been seen, determined 

upon 
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iipon other aqd more just principles: and these determinations are^ I iniagine, ad« 
mitted on all sides ta be law. 

I would willinglj draw a reSl orer the reraaining part <^ Ihfa paper. It k 
astbniflhing, it is painful to see men of iiarts and abilify giving into the most im- 
worthy artifices, and descending so much below tbeir tme line of characten But, if 
thej are not the dupes of their sophistiy, which is hatdlj to be conceiyed, let tihem 
consider that thej are scnnething much worse. 

The dearest interests of - this oountiy are its laws and aonstitutilm. Against 
everj attack upon these there wil^ I hope^ be always found amongst us the finnest 
ppirit of resistance siqierior to the united efibrts of fiMStion and ambition; for am* 
1>itiony though it does not alwaTS take the lead of fiustion, will be suroi in the end, 
to make the most fiital adTantage of it, and draw it to its own purposes. But, 
I trust, onr daj of trial is jet far ofi*; and there is a fimd of good sense in this ooun- 
tiy which cannot long be deceiyed bj the arts either of false reasoning or fidse 
patriotism. 
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' LETTER XX. 

. • TO THE PRINTEROF TH£ PUBUC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, August8, 1769. 

The gentleman who has publlshed an answer 
to Sir William Meredith'*^ pamphlet, having honoured me with a postscript of six 
quarto pages, which he moderatelj calls bestowing a very few words upon me, X 
cannot,* in' conmion politeness, refuse him a reply. The form and magnitude of a 
quarto imposes upon the mind; and men, who are unequal to the labour of discuss* 
ing an intricate argument, or wish to avoid it, are willing enough to suppose that 
much has been proved, because much has been said. Mine, I confess, are humble 
labours. I do not presume to instruct the leamed, but simply to inform the bodj of 
the people; and I prefer that channel of conveyance which is likelj to spread farthest 
amone them. The advocates of the Ministrj seem to me to write for fame, and to 
flatter tbemselves that the si^e of their works will make them immortal. Thej 
pile up reluctant quarto upon solid folio, 83 if their labours, because thej are gigantic, 
could contend with truth and heaven. 

The writer of the volume in question meets me upon mj own ground. He 
acknowledges there is no statute by which the specific disability we speak of is 
created; but he aflSrms that the custom of Parliament has been referred to, and that 
a case strictty in point has been produced, with the deciflion of the Court upon it 
I thank him foi" coming- so fairly to the point He asserts that the case of 

Q Mr.WalpoIe 
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Mr. Walpole is strictlj in point, to proTe that expulsion creates an absolute incapacit]r 
of being re^lected; and for this purpose he refers generallj to the first vote of the 
House upon that occasion, without venturing to recite the vote itself. The unfair, 
disingenuous artifice of adopting that part of a precedent which seems to suit his pur- 
pose, and omitting the remaindier, deserves some pitj» but eannot excite my resent* 
ment. He takes advantage eagerlj of the first resolution, by which Mr. WalpoIe*s 
incapacitj is deckred; but as to the two following, hj which the candidate with the 
fewest votes was dedared ^^ not dulj dected,^ and the election itself yacated, I dare 
saj he wouId.be weQ satisfied if thej, were for ever blotted out of the joumals of the 
House of Conunons. In fair argument no part of a precedent should be admitted, 
unless the whole of it be given to us together. The author has divided his precedent; 
for he knew thaty taken together, it produced a consequence •directly the rererse of 
that whid^ he endeayours to draw from a vote of ezpulsion. But what will this 
honest person say, if I take him at his word, and demonjstrate to him that the 
House of Co/nmons never meant to found Mr. Wdpole^s incapadty upon his expul- 
sion onlj? What subterfuge will then ren^ain ? 

Let it be remembered that we. are speaking of the intention of men who lived 
more than half a century agp; and that such intention can ovlj be coUected firom 
their words and actions^ as thej are deUrered to us upon record. To prove their 
designs hj a supposition of what thej would have done, opposed to what thejr ac- 
tuallj did, is mere trifling and impertinence. The vote hj which Mr. Walpole^s 
incapadtj was dedared, is thus ezpressed: << That Robert Walpole, Esq. having 
** been this session of Parliament committed a prisoner to the Tower, and ezpelled thi? 
<< House for a breach of trust in the ezecution of his office, and notorious corruption 
<< when Secretary at War, was and is incapable of beiag dected a member to serve 

^«in 
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'* in thb present FarUameiit*.^ Now, Sir, to mj understanding, no proposition of 
tUs kind can be more eiident tkan that the House of Commons, hj this very vote, 
themselves understood, and meant to dedar^ that Mr. Walpole^s incapadty arose firom 
the crimes he had oommitted^ not firom the punishment the House annexed to thent 
The high breach of trust, the notorious corruption, are stated in the strongest tenns. 
Thej do not tell us that he was incapable because he was ezpelled, but because he 
had been guflty of such offences a^ justly rendered him unworthj of a seat in Par<' 
liament If thej had intended to fix the disability t^n his ezpulsion alone» the 
mention of his crimes in the same vote would have been hig^j improper. It 
could only perplex the minds of the dectors, who, if thejr coUected any thing from 
80 confused a declaration of the law of Parliament, must have conduded that their 
representative had been dedared incapabk, becausehe was highly guilty, not because 
he had been punished. But even admitting them to have understood it in the other 
aense, they must then, from the verj tenns of the vote» have united the idea iji hia 
bemg sentto the Tower with that of his ezpulsion> and considered his incapadtjr as 
the joint effect of both. 

I do not mean to give an opinion upon the justice of the proceedings of the 
House of Commons with regard to Mr. Walpole; but certainlj if I admitted thdr 



• It if well worth remarkuig that the compiler of a certaia quarto, called ** The Caie of the last Election 
« for the County of Middlesex considered," has the impadence to recite this terf Tote in the foUowing teims, 
•ide page 1 1. « RefoWed, That Robert Walpole, Eaq. haTing been that seision of IWiiament expeUed the 
" House, was and is incapable of being elected a member to serre in the present Parliament." There cannot 
be a stronger positive proof of the treachery of the compfler, nor a stronger presumpUte proof that he wu 
conTinced that the Tote, if truly reeited, would orertum his whole argument. 

Q 9 censure 
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censure to be well-founded, I could no waj ayoid agreeiiig with them in the conse>- 
quence they drew from it I could never have a doubt» in kw, or reaaon, thata 
man convicted of a high breach of tnist, and of a notoriouB comipiion in the execu^ 
tion of a public office, was and ought to be inc^Ue of sitling in the same Parliaments 
Far from attempting to invalidate that Tote, I should have wished that the incapaci^ 
dedared bj it, could legaU j have been continued for ever. 

Nowj Sir, 6bserve how forciblj the argument retums. The House df 
Commons, upon the face of their proceedings, had the strongest motives to dedare 
Mr. Walpole incapable of being re-elected. Thcy thought such a man imworthj 
to sit among them. To thatpoint thej proceeded, and bo farther: fbr thej respected 
the rights of the people while thej asserted their own. They did not infer firom 
'Mr. Walpole'8 incapacity, that his opponent was diily elected; on the contcary, thejr 
dedared Mr. Tajlor <^ not duly dected,^ and the election itself void. 

Sttchy however, is the precedent which mj honest firiend assUres us is strictly in 

poijkif to prove that expuUon of itself creates an incapadty of being elected. If it 

had been so, the present House of Commons should at least have foUowed strictijr 

ilhe ezample before them, and should have stated to us ih the same vote the crimes 

:for which thej expdled Mr. Wilkes; whereas thej resolve simply that, «< havu^ 

*< been ezpdled, he was and is incapable.^ In this proceeding I am authorized to 

affirm thej have ndther statute, nor custom, nor reason» nor one single precedent 

to support them. Qn the other side, there is indeed a precedent so stronglj in point, 

that all the enchanted castles of ministerial magic fall before it In the year 1698, 

(a period which the rankest Torj dare not except against), Mr. Wollaston was ex- 

pelled, re-dected, and admitted to take his seat in the same Farliament. The 

Ministrj have preduded themsdves firom all objections drawn from the cause of hfs 

expulsion ; 
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^pul^QD; for ihey afBm absolutelj, that eiEpulsion of It&elf creates the disability. 
Now, Sir^ let sophistiy evade, let fakehood assert, and impudence deny; here 
^tands the preoedent» a landrtiark to direct us thrpugfa a troubled sea of controversy^ 
conspicuoas and unremoved. 

I have dwdt longer upon the discussion of this point, because in my opinion 
it comprehends the whole question» The rest is unworthy of notice. We are ea- 
qiiiring whether incapacity be or be not created bj expulsion, In the cases of Bed- 
^brd and Malden, the incapadty of tfae persons retumed was matter of public noto- 
irietjy for it was created bj act of Parliament. But really, Sir, my honest friend^s 
suppositions are as unfavouraUe to him as his facts. He well knows thatthe clergy, 
besides that they are represented in commpn with their fellow-subjects, have also a 
jeparate.parliameint of their bwn; that their incapacity to sit in the House of Com- 
jnohs has been confirmed bj repeated dedsions. of the House; and that the law hIl 
Parliament, dedared bj those dedsions, has been for above two centuries notorioug 
and undisputed. The author is oertainlj at libert j to fancj cases, and make what- 
€ver oomparisons fae thinks proper; his sui^poaitioiis still continue as dbtant fix>m 
fact, as his wild discourses are from sotid argument. 

The condusion of his book b candid to an extreme. He ofTers to grant me all 

1 desire. He thinks he maj safdj admit that the case of Mr. Walpole makes di- 

.i^tlj against him; for it seems he has one grand solution tit petto for aU difficultief. 

<< Ify^ sajs he, << I were to allow all this, it will onlj prove that the law of dectiop 

'< was «Mfierent in Queen Anne^s time from what it is at present."" 

This indeed is niore than I expeded. Thle prindple, I know, faa^ been main- 
tdned in fact; but I never expected to see it so fonmUj declared. What cftn he 

mean? 
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mean? Does he assume thia language to satisfy the do^bts of the .peQpIe, or does he 
mean to rouse their indignation? Are the Ministry daring enough to aiBrm that the 
House cf Commons have a right to make and unmake the law of Pariiament at tfaor 
pleasure? Does the law of Parliament, which we are so often told is the law of the 
land— does the common right of eTerj subject of the realm depend upon an arbi- 
traiy, capricious vote of one branch of the legislature?— The voice of Truth and 
Reason must be silent 

The Ministry tell us plainlj that this is no longer a question of right, but of 
power and force alone. What was law yesterday, is not law to-day ; and now it 
seems we haye no better rule to liye by, than the temporary discretion and fluctua* 
ting integrity of the House of Conunohs. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and ridiculous. For my own part, 
I daiin no merit from endeavouring to do a sendce to my feDow-subjects. I have 
done it to the best of my understanding; and without looking fbr the approbation of 
other men, my consdence is satisfied. What remaihs to be done, concems the col- 
lective body of the people; they are now to dietermine for themselves, whether they 
will firmly and constitutionally assert their rijg^hts, or make an humble, slavish sur- 
render of them at the feet of the Ministry. To a generous nund there cahnot be a 
doubt. We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire tliese rights, which they have 
delivered to our care; we owe it to our posterity not to suffer their dearest inherit- 
ance to be destroyed. But, if it were possible for us to be insensible of these sacred , 
daims, there is yet an obligation binding upon ourselves, from which nothing can 
acquit us-^ personal mterest whidi we cannot surrender. To alienate even our own 
rights^ would be a crime a9 much more enormous than suidde, as alif^ of dvil secu- 

rity 
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ritj andfireedom is superior to a bare ezistence; and if life be the bounty of Heaven, 
we scomfttllj reject the noblest part of the gift, if we consent to surrender that cer- 
tain rule of living, without whicb the condition of human nature is not onlj mise- 
raUe» but contemptiUe. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXI. " 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, August 22, 1769. 

I must beg of jou to print a few lines, in 
explanation of some passagea in m/ last letter, which I see have been misun- 
derstood. 

1. When I said that the House of Commons neyer meant to found Mr. WaL- 
pole'*^ incapacitj on his expulsion onlj, I meant no more than to deny the general 
proposition, that expulsion alone creates the incapacity. If there be anj thing am- 
biguous in the expression, I beg leave to explain it hj sajing that, in mj opinion, 
expukion neither creates, nor in anj part contributes to create, the incapadty in 
question. 

2. I carefuUy avoided entering into the merits of Mr. Walpole^s case. I did 
not enquire whether the House of Commons acted justly, or whether thej trulj 
declared the law of Parliamrat My remarks went only to their apparent meaning 
and intention, as it stands dedared in their own resolution. 

3. I never meant to affirm that a commitment to the Tower created a dis- 
qualification. On the contrary, I considered that idea as an absurditj, into which 
the Ministrj must inevitabty fall, if they reasoned right upon their own principles. 

The case of Mr. WoUaston speaks for itself. The Ministry assert that expul- 
sion alone creates an absolute, complete incapadtj to be re-elected to sit in the same 

Parliament. 
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Pflrliam^t ' Thispropoutiim thejhayeiiiiiforinlj maintained, withotttanjeoiiditioa 
or modification whatsoeyer. Mr. Wollaston was espeDed, ledected^ and admitted 
to take hifl seat in the aame PariSament I leave it to the poUic to detennine whe» 
therthiabeaplainmatter of fact, or mere nonsenae or declamation. 

JUNIUa 
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LETTERXXIL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, September 4, 1769. 

Argvment against Fact; or, a new Sjstem of 
Folitical Logic, bj which the Ministry ha7e demonstrated» to the satbfaction of 
their fiiends, that ezpnlsion alone creates a complete incapadty to be re-elected; 
aHas, that a subject of this realm maj be robbed of his conmu» right hj a vote of 
the House of Commons. 

FIRST FACT. 

Bir. Wollaston in 1698 was expelled, re-elected^ and admitted to take his 
seat 

AROUMENT. 

As this cannot conyeniently be reconciled with our general proposition, it may 
be neeessary to shift our ground^ and look back to the cause of Mr. WoUaston^s 
ezpulsion. From thenc^ it will appear dearly that, ^ although he was expdled, he 
^ had not rendered himsdf a culprit tao ignominious to sit in Parliament, and that 
^< having resigned his employment, he was no longer incapadtated by law.^ Vide 
Serious Considerations, page 23.— Or thus, *< The House somewhat inaccuratdy 
^^ used the word expdled; they should have called it a motion.^ Vide Mungo^s 
Case considered, page 11.«— Or, in short, if these arguments should be thought insu£> 
ficient, we may fairly deny the fact For ezample; *' I affirm that he was not 

«re-dected. 
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^re-dected. Tfae Bame Mr. WoUaston whb was expelled, was not again elected. 
^ The same indmdual, SF you please, walked intb the Hoiue, and todk hu seat 
^ there; bat the same penon, in kw, wasnot admitted ameudier of that l^ai^ament» 
^ fiom whidi he had been diflcarded.'* Vide Letter to Junius, page 12. 

8BC01?D FACT. 

Mr. Walpole having been committed to the Tower^ and expelled for a high 
breach of trust, anf notorious corruption in a public office^ was dedared incapable, &c. 

ARGUMBNT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be more erident than that the House 
of Commons meant to fix the incapacitj upon the pumshment, and not upon the 
crime; but lest it should appear in a fifferent ligfat to weak, uninformed persons, 
it maj be advisable to gut the resolution, and give it to the public with all poss3>Ie 
sblemnitj, in the foDowing terms, vix. ** Resolved, that Robert Walpok, Esq. 
^ haymg been that session of Parliament expeUed the House, was and is incapable 
*^ of bein^elected mmber to serve in that present Parliament.^ l^de Mungo on 
^e Use of Quotations, page 11. 

N. B. The author of the answer to Sir WiDiam Meredith seems to have made 
use of Mungo^s quc^tion; for in page 18 he assures us, << That the dedaratory 
vote of thelTih of Febnuuy, 1769, was indeed a literal copj of the resolution of the 
House in Mr. Walpole^s case. 

THIHn FACT. 

His opponent, Mr. Tajlor, having the smallest number of votes at the next 
dection, was dedared not dulj elected. 

AROVMBNT. '^ 

This fact we consider as directlj in point, to prove that Mr. Luttrell oiight to 

B2 be 
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be tbe ttttbg mmber, for tbe foUewkig mMons^ << The iMfgfisae» of I^ysn couU 
<^ draw no^ther infereiice finpm this reflolatioii, b«t thu» thet at a &tiireeleotioii9aod 
<* in ease of a aunikr retnm, the Houae woidd recetve the same candidate as dnlj 
<< elected, whom thej had before rejected.^ Vide Posttcript to Jumnsy page 37. 
Or thus: << This their resolution leaves no room to doubt what part they wouldhare 
^< takea if, upon ji aubaequent re-decftkm of Mc Walpok^ tfaeie liad been bbj other 
*' c an dida te in oompetitio^ with him: for % theur rote the^muldhave no other inten-. 
*^ tion than to admit such other candidate.^ Vide Mungo^s Case connderedj p. 39. 
Qr take it in this light: The burgesses of Lynn having, in defiance of the House^ 
retorted upm them a person whom 4ihej had branded with the most ignominioua 
marks of thdr diqpleasure, wen therebj so well entitled to favour and indulgence, 
that the House could do no lessthan rab Mr. Taylor of a right legally vested in 
hinij m<MrderthattfaebuigeBsesmi^be«pprisedoftheIawof Failiament; whidi 
law the House todc a verjr direct way of ftyplaining to themy hy resolving thai the^ 
eandidate with the ftwest votes was not dulj elected: ** And was not this njpdi more 
^* equitable, more in the spirit of that equal and substantial justioey whidk is the end 
(« of all lawy than if they had violentljr adhered to the strict mazims of lawr Vide 
fierious Considerations, p. 33, 34» *^ And if the present House of Commons had 
<< chosen to foUow the spirit of tbis resolution» ihej would have received and esto* 
<« blished the candidate with the fewest votes.** Vide Answer to Sir W. M. p. 18. 

Permit me now, Sir, to shew 70U that the worthj Dr. Blackstone sometimes 
contradictstheMinistryaswellashimself. ThejpeechwkhoutdoorsassertSypageO, 
** That the legal effect of an incapadty founded on a judicial determination of a couk 
<< plete Court, is precisdy the same as that of an incapadtj created hj Act of Paiw 
<« liament.^ Now ibr the Doctor. << The I«w and tho opinion of the judge aie not 

<<always 
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<< alwajs eottyert&le temiB, or oae and the saaie tliiiig; rince it soinetimeB maj 
<< hi^ipen that tiie judge maj mirtalte the law,^ ComineBtaiies, yoI. i p. 71. 

The answer io Sir W. M. aaterts, p. 28, «« That the retnming offioer is not a 
<^ judidal, bttt a purely ministerial officer. His retum is no judicial act.* At ^em 
again, Doct<v! 5« The Sheriffin his judieial c^iacity is to hear anddetennine eauses 
<< of forty ahiOings yabie and under, in his county Court He has alsa a judidal 
<< power in dimsother dyil cases. He is likewise to dedde thed^dions of Knights 
<< of the Shire (subject to the controul of the House of Ccmmions), to judge of the 
^ qualification of Toten, aad to retum sudi as he shall determine to be dulj dected.^ 
Vide CommentarieSy toL i p. 332. 

What condusion shall we draw firom auch fiwts and sudi arguments, such Gon« 
larpdictionsP I cannot express mjopinion of the present Ministrj more exactlj than 
in the words of Sir Ridiard Steele, << that we are goremed bj a set of dritellers, 
<< whose fbU j takes awaj aU dignity fiom distress, and makes even calamitj ridicdo^^^ 

PHII.O JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXIIL 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUEE OF BEDFORD. 

MY LORD^ September 19^ 1769. 

Toa are so little accustomed to receiye my marks 
of respect or eateem from the public, that if in the following lines a compliment or 
eiprearion of i^plaiue should escape me^ I fear yoa woidd consider it as a mockerj 
of your establiflhed character, and porhaps an insult to your imdenitanding. Y^u 
have nice feelingB, my Lord, if we noay judge from jour resentments. Cautious^ 
therefore, of giving offence where you have m little deserved it, I ahaU leaye the 
iUustration of jour virtues to other hands. Your friends have a privilege to plaj 
upon the easiness of your temper, or posnbly they are better acquainted with your 
good qualities than I am. You have done good by stealth. The rest is upon record • 
You have still left ample room for speculation, when panegyric is exhausted. 

You are indeed a veiy considerable man. The highest rank, a splendid fortune, 
and a name glorious till it was your'*^, were suflSdent to have supported you with 
meaner abilities than I think you possess. From the first y ou derive a constitutional 
Ghiim to respect ; fix>m the second, a natural extensive authority ; the last created 
a partial ezpectation of hereditary virtues. The use you have made of these uncom- 
mon advantages mig^t have been more honourable to yourself, but could not be 
more instnictive to mankind. We may traoe it in the veneration of your country» 

the 
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tbe cfa<MM bf 7<Nir fiiaids, ttid.in the aeoompluliinent of ereiy nnguuie hope wliich 
tbepublie nilgbt ham coDcmei fitmr tke illiifitriotis name of RusselL 

The eminencf of joiir stadon ga^e jou a commanding protpect of your dttij« 
Tbe road which led to.honour, was open to joiir view. You could not lo^e it hj 
mistake, and 700 had no temptation te depart from it hj deaiga. Compare the 
natuxal dignitjr and inqiortattee of tbe higheot Peer of England, the noUe independ^^ 
enoe which he might hare maintained in Pariiament, aad the real interest and respeot 
which he might bare aoquired» not onljr in P^liament, but through the whole kiog« 
dom ; compare these glorious diatinctions with tfae amfaition of holding a share io 
gOTemment, the a^cialuments of a pfaKe^ the saleof a bdrdugb, or ihe purchase of a 
coqx>ratbn; and though you majr regiet the Tktaes which credte respect, 70U maj 
see with anguish how much real importance and aiAhority.jou ha7e lost Consider 
tfae cfaaracter of an independent» virtuous Dukef of Bedfoid ; imagine wfaat fae might 
be in this countiy ; then reflect one momentupon wfaat 70U are. If it be possible 
for me to withdiaw m^ attentbn firom the&ct, I will teliyou in tfaeoiy wfaat su<ft 
a man mi^t be. 

Conscipus of fais own wagfat and importance^ fais eondnct in Pariiament would 
be directed b^ notfaiug but tbe constitutional dufy of a Peer. H^ would consider 
himself as a guardian of IJie laws. WiUing to support the just measuresof Govem** 
ment, but determined to d)serve the oonduct of the Miaister with suspicion, he 
would oj^se tfae violence of &ction witfa as mucfa firmness as tfae encroachments oP 
prerogative. He would be as little capable of bargaming witfa tfae Minister for 
places for faimself or fais dependents, as of descending to mix himself in the intrigues 
of Opposition* Whenever an important question called for fais opinion in Parlia- 
«aent, fae would be faeard b^ tfaemost profligate Minister witfa deference and reqpecL 

His 
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His authority wmild ehher sandify or diignee the metturee of Ooverifiliettt Tbe 
people would look «9 to him aa to tfaeir proieelor; aad a Tiitiious Priiiee would 
hkre ooe honest maii in his dominiona, in whoN iBlegritj aad judgment he migfat 
gafdyeonfide. If it dbould be the will of Frondenoe to aflUcC * faim witfa a diMneBtic 
mi8fortune»faewouU8ubmittotfaertn^witfaftdii«,butnotwilfaoutdi^^ He 
would connder tfae people ak fais ddldrai» and recd?o a geneibuB faeartfldt omselaK 
tion in tfae sjmpathiaing tear» and bkmngs oT fais eoonftiy. 

Your Gnoemay pnibabljr dBgcover aemetfaing mote la tnI Hgih l r in tbe negatire 
part of this fnustrious character. The manlfaa^edeKribedwouldneferpnMtttute 
jhii dignity in Pariiament bj an indeeent rioknoe dtiier in opposingor defending a 
Muiister. Hewould not at one moment ranooroodyi^enecute, at anotfaer basety crmge 
to,tfae&70uriteoffaiflSoTereign. Afleroutragingtherojaldignitj withperemptorj 
eonditioDSy Uttle dicrt of menace and hosdfitj, fae woidd nerer descend to tfae humilitj 
of aolieiting an intenriewf with tfae fimnirite, and of offering to recoTer, at anj 
price, tbe lionour of fais ftiendflfaip. Though deedved periu^ in his jouth, he 
would not, throug^ the course of a long life, hare invariabfy dioflenhis friehdsfrom 
lunoQg tfae most profligate of manfcind. Wb own honourwould hare fbriudden him 
. firom minng his private pleanarea or convenation widi jockqrS) gamegters, blasphe- 
mers, j^adiatorsy or buffoons. He would then have never fdt, much less would he 
bAve submitted to, tfae disfaonest neoesdtj of enga^ng in the interest and intrigues 
of hifl dependents ; of supplTing thdr vioes, or rdieTiDg tfaeir beggaiy, at the 



• The Dakt litely lost hb only fon by a &11 from his hofie. 

t At this interviewy ivhich passed at the hottte of the late Lofd Eglintoun, Lord Bute told the Dnke 
Ikftt be ntt deliermtDed oeter te htve «ny coimectio& with a man who had 10 bMdy betrmyed him» 

ezpenct 
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^xpenoe of his oountry. He would not have betrajed such ignorance, or such 
contempt of the Constitiition, as openly. to arow in a court of justice the purchase 
and »6ie of a borough*. He would not hare thought it conaistent with his rank in 
the state, or even with his persbnal importance, to be the little tTrant of a little 
corporationf. He would never have been insulted with virtues wliich he had 
laboured to extinguish, nor suffered the dugrace of a mortifying defeat^ which has 
iOBde him ridiculous and contemptible even to the few bj whom he was not detested. 
I reverence the afliictions of a good man ; his torrows are sacred. But how can we 
take part in the distresses of a man whom we can neither hwe nor esteem, or feel 
for a cahuuity of nrfiich he lumself is insensible? Where was the &ther's heart, 
when he could look for, or find an inunediate consolation fer the loss of an onl j 
son, in consultations and bargains for a phoe at Court» and even in tbe miseiy of 
baUbting at the India House ! 

Admiitmg, then, that you hare mistaken or deserted those honouraUe principles 
whidi ought to hare directed jour conduct— admitting thai jou haye as little daim 
to private aiection as to public esteem, let us see with what abilities, with what degree 
of judgment you have carried jour own system into «zecutlon. A great man, in 
the sttccess, and even in the magnitude of his crimesy finds a rescne fixmi cofktempL 



* In tn answer in ChanceTy, in a suU tgiinst him to reeorer a Urge lum paid him by a peiion 
wbom he had undertaken to retum to Pwliament fbr one of his 6rtoe*8 boroughsy he wu compeUed to repef 
the money. 

t Of Bedfoid ; where the tyrant wai held in such contempt «nd detettationy that in order to deliTCr 
themsdTes from him, they admitted a great number of stiangeis to the freedom. To make his defeat truly 
ridkulousy he tried his whole strength agunst Mr. Home, aod was beatea npon his own ground. 

S Your 
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Vour Grace is eyerj way unfortunate. Yet I will not look badL to tbose ridicuhnis 
sceties, by wbich in your earlier days you thougfat it an honour to be distinguished*; 
the recorded stripes, the puUic infamy, your dwn suiTeringSy or Mr. Bi^y^ fortitude* 
These eyents undoubtedly kfl an impres^ion, thdu|^ not uix>n your mind. To sucfa 
a mmd it miay perh^ be a pleasure to reflect, that there is hardly a comer of any; 
of Kis Majesty's kingdoms, except France, in which at one time or other your tahiable 
life has not been. in danger. Amiable man ! we see and acknowledge the protection 
of Providence, by which you have so often escaped the personal detestalion of your 
fmdw-sub|ect8, and are stHl reaerved fcHr the public justice of your coukitry. 

Your history begins to be important at that auspicious period at which you 
were deputed tb represent the Earl of Bute at' ihe Court of Versdnes. It was an 
honourable office, -and executed wlth the same. q>int witb which. it was accepted. 
Your patrons wanted an ambassador who would submit to nuike concessionsy 
withbuidaring to insistupon any honourable ccmdition fbr his Sorereign. Their 
busiiiess pequired a man who had asUttle fediag for his &m dignity as&r the welftre 
of luslcpvAtry ; and they found him in the :first nmk of the nobility. BeUeisl^ 
Goree,! Guadaloup^ St Luda, Martiniquei the lisb^, aqd the Hayannah, are 
glorious monuments of your Graee^s talehts fer negotiattoh. My Lord, we are too 



• Mr^ Heston Hiimphre]r, a c^ua^ . «ttoniey, honewhipped the Duke with equal j ustioe, seTerity, 
and peaeTeranoe, on the coune at . Litchfidd. Rigby and Lord Trentham were also cudgell^ in a mg^ 
exemplary manner. This gave rise to the foUowing story : ** When the late King heard thal Sir Edward 
Hawke had giren the French a drubbing, hjs M^ie&tj, wbo had- never received that kind of chastisement, was 
pleased to ask Loid Chesterfield the meaniqg of the wonL-*« Sir,** says Lord Ghesterfield, " the meaning of 
theword*— But herecomes theDuke of Bedford^who is better able to explain it to yourMajcstjthan I am.** 

well 
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wdl aequainted with your pecuniary character, to think it posaible that so manjf 
public sacrifices should haye been made without some private compensatioUs. Your 
conduct carries with it an intemal evidence bejond all the legal proofs of a court of 
justice. £yen the callous pride of Lord Egremont was alarmed*. He saw and felt 
his own dishonour in corresponding with jou ; and tbere certaialy was a moment at 
which he meant to have resisted, had not a fatal lethargy prevailed over his faculties, 
and carried all sense and memoiy away with it 

I wQI not pretend to specify the secret terms on which yoa were invited to 
support an administration -f- which Lord Bute pretended to leave in fuU posaession of 
their minuterial aulhoritjr, and peifectlj masters of themselves. He was not of a 
temper to relinquish power^ though he refired £rom employment Stipulations were 
oertainlj made between jour Grace and bhn, and certainly violated. After two 
jears^ submission, you thought you had coUected a strength ^uflicient to controul his 
influence, and that it was jour tum to be a tjrrant,* because you had beeo a slave. 
When jou found yourself mistaken in jour ofunion of your gracious master^s firm- 
ness, dis^pointment got the better (rf^all jour humble discretjon» and carried jrou to aa 
ezcess of outrage to his penon, a^ distant firom tru^ spirit as finom all deoency and. 
respectj. After robbing him of the rights of a King» jou would not penoit him to 



* This maiiy notwithstandiiig his pride and Tory piinciple», had tome English ttufF in him. Upon 
an officiftl letter he wrote tp the Dake of Bedfoidy the Dnko denred to be recalled» and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Lord Bute conld appeete him. * 

t Mr. Grenville, Lord Hali&x, and Lord Egremont. 

X The ministry haVmg eQdeaToured to exclude the Dowager out of the Regency Bill, the Earl of 
Bute determined to dismiss them. Upon this the Duke of Bedford demanded an audienceof the*— ; 
reproached htm in plain terms with his duplicityy baseness, falsefaood, treacheryy and hypocrisy— repeatedly 
gftTe him the Ue, and left him in conYolsions. 

S 2 presenre 
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(Hreserve the honour qf a genaematt. It was then Lord Wejmouth was nominated 
to Ireland, and dispatched (we well remember with what indecent hiiny) to plunder 
the treasnry of the first fruits of an employment whi^ 70U well knew fae was never 
to execute*. 

This sudden dedaration of war agaiuBt the favourite, might hare given jou a . 
momentary merit with the public, if it had dther beeii adopted upon prindple^ or 
maintained with resolution. Withoutlooking back to aU jour former serrilitj, we 
need onlj obsenre jour subsequent conduct, to.aee upon what motiYes jou acted. 
Apparentiy united with Mr. Grenyine, jou waited uniil Lord Rockingham^s feeUe 
administration should dissolve in its own weakness. The moment their dismission 
was suspected, the moment you percdiTed that another sjstem was adopted in the 
closet, you thought it no disgrace to retum to jour fbrm^ dqpendence, and solicil 
once more the fiiendship of Lord Bute. You begged an intenriewV at which he had. 
spirit enoug^ totreatyou withcontempt ^ . • .. 

It would now be of fittie use to point out bj iHut a train of weak, injudicioud 
measures it became necessary, or was thougbt so, to caU jou back to a shareln the 
administrationf . The fiiends whora jou did not in tbe last instance desert, were not 
of a character to add strength or credit to GoTemment; and at tiiat time jour aDianoe' 
with the Duke of Grailon was, I presume, hardly foreseen. We must look fcv other 
stipulations, to account for that sudden resolution of the doset, bj which three of 
jour dependents j (whoae characters» I think, cannot be less respected than they are' 

• He receiTed thxee tbonsand pounds for pUte and eqnipage monej. 

t When Earl Gower was appointed Preudent of the Council, the Kinp, with hu usual tincerity, 
annred him that he had not had one happy moment since the Duke of Bedford ieft him. 
X Loidt Gower, Weymouthy and Sandwich. 

wcre 
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were advanced to offices, through which you mij[fat agaia controul the minister, and 

• probablj engross the whok direction of affain. 

The possession of absolute power is now once more within jour reach. The 
meas\unes jou have taken to obtain and confirm it, are too gross to eacafe the eyes of 
li disceming, judicious Frince. His palace is besieged; the lines of circumvallation 
are drawing round him ; and unless he finds a resource in his own activitj, or in the 
attachment of Ihereal friends of his familj, the best of Princes must submit to the 
confinement of a state-prisoner until your Grace^s death, or some less fortunate 
event shaU raise the siege. For the present, you may safdy resume that style of 

. inault and menaoe which even a {nivate gentleman cannot submit to hear without being 
contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie^s historj is not jet fbrgotten ; and jou maj find 

^ precedents epough of the mode in which an imperious subject may signifjr his plea- 
sure to his Sovereign* Where will tlus. gracious Monarch look for assistance, when 
the wretched Grafton could forget his obligations to his master, and desert him for a 
hoUow alliance with such a man asthe Duke of Bedford t 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the summit of woiidly greatness; let 

• ^ us suppose that all your plans of avarice and ambition are accomplished, and jour 

most sanguine wishes gratified, in the fear as well as the hatred of the people. Can 
. age itself fi>rget that jou are now in the kst act of life? Can grey hairs make folly 
veneraUe ? And is there no period to be reserved for meditation and retirement P 
Vor shflime, my Lord! Let it not be recorded of you that the latest moments of your 
life were dedicated to the same unworthy pursuits, the same busy agitations, in which 
your youth and manhood were exhausted. Consider that, although you cannot dis- 
grace your former life, you are violatbg ihe character of age, and exposing the 
impotent imbedlity, after you have lost the vigour, of the passbns. 

Your 
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Your friends will ask, perhaps, Whitfaer Bhall this unhappy old man retire? 
Can he remain b the metropolis, where his life has been so oflen threatened, and his 
palace so often attacked? If he retums to Wobum, scom and mockeiy await him. 
He must create a solitude round his estate, if he would avoid the face of reproach 
andderision. At Plymouth his destraction would be more than probable; atEzeter, 
inentable. No honest EnglishmAn will eter forget his attachment, nor any hMest 
ScotchmaA forgive his treacheiy, to Lord Bute. At every town he enters, he must 
chaage his Uveries and name. Whichever waj he ffies, the hue and crjr of the 
countary pursoe him. 

In anodier kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his administration haye been 
more sensibly fdt; his virtues better understood; or, at worst, thejr will not, for 
him alone, forget their hospitaUtj. As weU might Yerres haye retumed to Slcflj. 
You have twice escaped, mf Lord; beware of a thiid experiment. The indignatipn 
of a wholepeople, plundered, insidted, and oppressed as thej haye been, wiU not 
always be disappointed. 

It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene. You can no more flj from jour 
enemies than irom jomelf. Persecuted abroad, 70U look into your own heart for 
consolatioD, and find nothing but reproaches and despiiir. But, mj Lord, jou majr 
quit the fidd of business, though not the fidd of danger; and though 70U cannot be 
safe, yott maj cease to be ridiculous. I ffear you have listened too long to the adtrice 
of those pemicious friends, with whose interests 70U have sordidlj united jour own^ 
and for whom you haFe sacrificed ereiy thing that otight to be dear to a man of ho- 
nour. Thej are stiU base enoug^ to encourage the foUies of jour age, as thej once 
did the vices of your youth. As Uttle acquainted with the rules of decorum as 
with the laws of moraUtj, tfaej wiU not sufFer you to profit by experience, nor 

even 
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eyen to consult the proprietj of a bad character. Eyen now thej tell you that 
life is no more than a dramatic scene, in which the hero should presenre his 
consistencj to the last; and that, as you ]i?ed without virtue^ jou should die 
without repentance. 

JUNIUS. 
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IJETTER XXIV; 
TO JUNIUS. . 

SIR, September 14^ 1769. 

Havino acddentaUy seen a republication of your 
letters, wherein jou have been pleased to assert that I had sold the companions of 
mj success, I am again obliged to dedare the said assertion to be a most infaihout 
and malicious falsehood; and I again call upon joii to stand forth, avow joursdf, 
and prove the charge. If you can make it out to the satisfaction of anjr one man in 
the kingdom^ I wiU be content to be thougbt the worst man in it; if jrou do no^ 
what must the nation think of 70U? Party has nothing to do in this affair; 70U have ' 
made a personal attack upon mj honour, defamed me by a most vfle 'calumnjy whicb 
might possiblj have sunk into oblivion, had not such unconunon pains been taken to 
renew and perpetuate this scandal, chiefly because it has been told in good knguage; 
for I give jou full credit for your degant diction» wdl-tumed periods, and attic wit; 
but wit is oftentimes false, though it may iqppear brilliant, which is exactlj the case 
of your whole performance. But, Sir, I am obliged, in the most serious manner» 
to aocuse you of being guilty of falsities. You have said the thing that is not To 
support your storj, jou have recourse to the foIIowing^iiTesistible argument: << You 
sold the companions of your victoiy, because, when the sixteenth regiment waa 
given to 70U, jou was silent. The condusion is inevitaUe.^-— I believe that such 
deep and acute reasoning could only come from such an extraordinaiy widiter aa 

Junius. 
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Junius. But, unfoftunately for jou, the premises, bs well as the condusion, are 
absoluteljr false. Many applicadons have been made to the ministiy on the subject 
of tfae Manilla ransom sinee the^4^® ^^ ^7 bebg Colonel of that regiment. As I 
have for some jrears quitted Londcm, I was obliged to have recourse to the Honour- 
Ale Colonel Monson and Sir Samuel Comish to» negotiate for me; in the last au- 
tumn I personally delivered a memorial to the Eail of Shelbume, at his seat in 
Wiltshire. As you have told us of jour importance, that you are a person of rmk 
and fortune, and above a conunon bribe, you maj, in all probability, be not un- 
known to his Lordship, who can satisfj you of the truth of what I saj. But I shall 
now take the Ubertj, Sir, to seize jour batteiy, and tum it against jourself. If 
jour puerile and tinsel logic could carxy ihe least weight or conviction Vith it, how 
must 70U stand aiTected by the inevitable conchision, as you are pleased to term it? 
Aocording to Junius,- sflence is guilt In manj of the public pqiers, you have been 
' called, in the most direct and offensive terms, a liar and a coward. When did jou 
rqply te these foul accusations? You have been quite silent, quite chc^fallen; there- 
fore, because you was silent, the nation has a right to pronounce you to be both a 
liar and a coward, from jour owh argument But, Sir, I will give you fair play; 
I will afTord you an opportunity to wipe off the first appellation, by desiring the 
proo& of your charge against me. Produce them! To wipe off the last, produce 
joursel£ People cannot bear any longer your lion^s skin, and the despicable impos- 
•ture of the old Roman name which you have affected. For the future, assume the 
name of some modem bravo and dark assassin*; let your appellation have some 



• Was Bruttts an andent briTo and dark MStMtn ? or, does Sk W. D. think it criminal to stab a 
lyraat to thebeart? 

T affinity 
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affinity to jour practice. But if I must perish, Junius, let me perish in the face 6t' 
day; be for once a generous and open raemy. I aUow that Grothic appeals to oold 
iron are no better proofs of a man^s bonestj and veffdty^j than hot iron and buming 
ploughshares are of female diastit j ; but a soldier^^s honour is as ddicate as a womanV 
•— jt must aot be suspected. You have dared to tfarow more than a suspidon upoa 
mine; 70U cannot but know the consequences, which even the meekness of Christ» 
iaai^ would pardon me £br, after the injmy jou have done me. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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LETTER XXV. 



HiERET LATERI LETHALI8 ARUNDO, 



TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, K. B. 

SIR, September 25, 1769. 

After 80 long an intenral, I did not expect to 
see the debate revived between us. My answer to your last letter shall be short; 
fbr I write to you with reluctance, and I hope we shall now condude oiir corre- 
spondence for ever. 

Had you been originally, and without proYOcation, attacked bj an anonjmous 
writer, jou would have some right to demand his name. But in this cause you are 
a Yolunteer. You engaged in it with the unpremeditated gallantrj of a soldler. 
You were content to set your name iii opposition to a man who would probablj 
Cohtinue in concealment. You understood the terms upon which we were to cor* 
' respond, and gave at least a tacit assent to them. After voluntarily attacking me 
uuder the character of Junius, what possible right have you to know me under any 
other? Will you forgive me if I insinuate to you, that you fbresaw some honour in 
tiie apparent spirit of coming forward in person, and that you were not quite indi& 
'ftrent to the display of your literary quaHfications? - 

You cannot but know thatthe republication of my letters was no more than 

T 2 a catch*penny 
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a catch-penny contrivance of a printer, in which it was impossible I should be oon- 
cerned, and for which I am no waj answerable. At the same time I wish you to 
understand that, if I do not take the trouble of reprinting these papers, it is not 
from any fear of giving ofTence to Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature adopted merely for dbtinctiop, are unworthj 
of notice; but when you tell me t have submitted to be calied a liar and a coward^ 
I must ask jou in my tum, whether you seriously think it in any way incumbent 
upon me to take notice of the nlly invectives of every simpleton who writes in a 
newspaper; and what opinion you woidd have conceived of my discretion, if I had 
suffered my self to be the ^upe of so shallow an artifice ? 

Your appeal to the sword, though consistent enough with your late profession, 
will neither prove your innocence» nor dear you from suspicion. Your complaint9 
with regard to the Manilla ransom were for a considerable time a distress to 
Govemment. You were appointed (greatly out of your tum) to the command of a regi- 
ment; and, during that administration, we heard no more of Sir William Draper. 
The facts of which I speak, may, indeed, be variously accounted for; but they are 
too notorious to be denied; and I ihink you might have leamed at the Univenity^ 
that a false condusion is an error in argument, not a breach of veradty . Your sdUr 
dtations, I doubt not, were renewed under another administration. Admitting ihe 
fact, I fear an indifierent person would only infer from it, that experience bad made 
you acquainted with the benefits *of complaining. Bemember, Sir, that you have 
yourself Gonfessed that, considering the critical situaticm of this country, the minir 
stry are in the right to temporize with Spain. This confessicm reduces you to an 
unfortunate dilemnia. By renewing your solidtations, you must dther mean to force 
your country into a war at a most unseasonable juncture, or, having no view or 

ezpectatioii 
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expectation of that kind, that jon look for nothing but a private compensation to 
yoiirself. 

As to me, it b by no means necessary that I should be exposed to the resent- 
ment of the worst and the most powerfid men in this coimtrj, though I may be in- 
different about jours. Though you would fight, there are others who would assas- 
sinate. 

But, after all, Sir, where is the injury? You assure me that m^ logic is 
puerile and tinsel; that it carries not the least weight or conyiction; that my pre- 
mises are false, and mj condusions absurd. If this be a just description of me, how 
is it possible for such a writer to disturb jour peace of mind, or to injure a character 
80 wdl established as yours? Take care, Sir William, how you indulge this unruly 
temper^ lest the world should suspect that conscience has some share in jour resent- 
ments. You have more to fear from the treacheiy of your own passions, than from 
any malevolence of mine. 

I believe, Sir, yon wiH never know me. A considerable time must certainly 
dapse before weare personally acquainted. You need not, however, regretthe 
delaj, or sufTer an apprehension that anj length of time can restore jou to the 
Christian meekness of your temper, and dbappoint jour present indignation. If I 
understand your character, there b in your own breast a repository, in which your 
resentments may be safely laid up for future occasions, and preserved without the 
hazard of diminution. The odia m longumjaeitnsy qiu£ reconderet, auctaquc jprmntrtt^ 
I thought had only belonged to the worst character of antiquity. The text is in 
Tadtus; you know best where to look for the commentaiy. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXVL 
A WORD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS. 

SIR,* October 7, 1769. 

As you have not favoured me with either of the 
explanations demanded of you, I can liave nothing more to saj to jou upon my own 
account Your mercy to me, or tendemess for yourself, has been very great The 
public will judge of your motives. If your excess of modesty forblds you to produce 
either the proofs, or yoiu^elf, I will excuse it. Take courage; I have not the 
temper of Tiberius, any more than the rank or power, You, indeed, are a tyrant 
of another sort; and upon your political bed of torture can excruciate any subject 



* Measures, «nd not men, is the common cant of affected moderation; • base, counterfeit 
language, fabricated by knaves, and made current among fools. Such gentle censure is not fitted to the pre- 
tent degenerate state of society. What does it avail to expose the absurd contrivance or pemicious tendencj 
of measures» if the man ivho advises or executes, shall be sufiered not on\j to escape with impunhy, but 
even to preserve his powery and insult us with the favour of his Sovereign 1<— I would recommend to the 
reader the whole of Mr. Pope's letter tu Dr. Arbnthnot, dated July 26, 1784» irom which the fbUowing Is 
an extruct: — ^**To reform, and not to chastise, I am afraid is impossiblej and the beat precepts, aswell 
as the best laws, would prove of smaU use, if there were no examples to enfoi-ce them. To attack vices in 
the abstract, without touching persons, may be safc fighting indeed, but it is fighting wiih shadows. My 
greatest comfort and encouragement to proceed, has been to tee that those who have no shame, and no 
fear of any thing else, have appeared touched by my satires.^' 

from 
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flrom a first minister down to snch a grub or butterflr as myself; like another detested 
tyrimt of antiquity, can make the wretched sufTerer fit the bed, if the bed will 
not fit the sufferer, by disjointing or tearing the trembling limbs ontil they aft^ 
stretched to its extremity. But courage, constancy, and patience under torments 
have sometimes caused the most hardened monsters to relent, and forgire the object 
of their cnielty. You, Sir, are determined to tiy all that human Nature can endur^ 
until she expires; else, was it possible that jou could be the author of that most 
inhuman letter tothe Duke of Bedford, which I have. read with astonishment and 
horror ? Where, Sir, were the feelings of your own heart, when you could upbraid a 
mxnt affectionate father with the loss of his only and moist amiable son ? Read over 
again those cruel lines of yours, and let them wring your very soult Cahnet poUtical 
qnestions be discussed, without descending to the most odious personalities? Must jou 
go wantonly out of your way to torment declining age, because the Duke of Bedfbrd 
may have quarrelled with those whose cause and politics jou espouse ? For shame ! 
for shame! As you have spoke daggers to him, you may justlj dread the use of them 
against your own breast, did a want of courage, or of noble sentiments, stimulate 
him to such mean revenge. He is above it ; he is brave. Do you fancy that jour 
own base arts have infected 6ur whole island P But your own reflections, your own 
conscience, must, and will, if you have any spark of humanity remaining, give him 
most- ample vengeance. Not all thepower of wdrds, with which you are so graced, 
will ever wash out, or even palliate, this foul blot in your character. I have not 
time at present to desect your letter so minutely as I could wish ; but I will be bold 
enough to say that it is (as to reason and argument) the most extraordinary piece 
of florid impotence that was ever imposed upon the eyes and ears of the too credu* 
lottf aod deluded mob. It accuses the Duke of B^ord of high treason. Upon what 

foundation f 
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foandatioii ? You tell us << that the Duke's pecuniaiy character inakei it more ihail 
probable that he could not have made such sacrifices at^the peace» without aome 
•priyate compensations ; that his conduct carried with it an interior evidence bejond 
all the legal proofs of a court of justice.^ f 

Mj academical education, Sir, bids me teil jou that it is necessarf to estaUish 
the truth of your first proposition before jou presume to draw inferenoes irom it 
First prove the avarice, before 70U make the rash, iMtj, and mest wicked conduaon, 
This fiither, Junius, whom 70U call ayaridousy allowed that son ei^t thooaand 
pounds a jrear. Upon his most unfortunate death, which jour usual good natiire 
took care to remind him of, he greatlj increased the jointUr? of tfae afilicted lady, lus 
widow. Is tliis avarice ? Is this dolng good by stealth ? It is upon reoord. 

If ezact order, method, and true economy, as a master of a fiunily— 4f «pleii* 
dour and just magnifipence, without wild waste and thoughtless extravagaoce, may 
constitute the character of an avaridous num, the Duke is guilty. But fbr a moment 
let us admit that an ambassador may love money too mucfa; whal|irQof ^jou 
give that he has taken anj to betraj his country ? Is it faearHsajr, or the evjdence of 
lelters, or ocukr, «r the evidence of those concemed in this bladc affSur ? Prpduce 
your authorities to the public. It is a most impudent kind of sorcery to «tteoa^t 
to blind us with the smoke, without convincing us that the fire has ezisted. You 
first brand faim with a vice tfaat fae is free from, to render faim odious and suspected. 
Suspidon is tfae foul weapon with wfaicfa 70U make all your diief attacks ; wilh thal 
you stab. Bnt shall one of thefirst subjects of the realm be ruined in faia fame— ehall 
eveo fais life be in conatant danger, from a cfaarge buOt upon sucfa sandy foundations? 
Mustfais faouse he besieged by lawless rufBans, fais joumies impeded, and even tiie 
asylum of an altar be inaecure from assertions so base and false ? Potent as lie is> tfae 

Duke 
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Duke is amenaUe to justice ; if guiltj, punbhable» The Purliament is the high and' 
Mdemn tiibunal for matten of sucfa great moment- To tliat be thej gubmittad; 
But I hope aho that sonie notice wiH be takeii of, and some punishment inflicted 
upon,' false accusers, especially upon such, Junfais, as are wilfidljr fal8e« In any 
truth I will agreeevenwiifa Juniu»— wiU agree with him that it isliighlf unbecoming 
Ihe dignitj cf Peers io tamper with borougfas. Aristocracj is as fatel as democracj. 
Our constitution admits of neither. It loves a King, Lords, and Commons really 
efaosea by tfae unbought sufTrages of a free people. But if comiption only shifts 
hands— if the wealthy commoner gives the bribe instead of the potent Peer, is the 
state better served hj this exchange ? Is the real emancipation of the borough 
efiected because new parchment bonds may possibly supersede the old ? To say 
the tmth, wherever such practices prevail, they are equally criminal to» and destruc* 
iive of our freedom. 

Tfae rest of your dedamation is scarce worth considering, excepting for the 
elegance of ihelanguage. Like Handetin the play, you produce two pictures: jou 
tell us that one is not like tfae Duke of Bedford ; then you bring a most hideoui 
tericature, and tell us of the resemUance; but muUum abludii imago. 

All jour long tedious accounts of the ministerial quarrels, and the intrigues 
of the cabtnet, are redudble to a few short lines; and to convinceyou, Sir, that I 
do not mean to flatter ahy minister, either past or present, tfaese are my thougfats: 
they seem to faave acted like lovers, or cfaildren ; faave • pouted^ quarrelled, cried, 
kissed, and been friends again, as the objects of desire, tfae nunisterial rattles, have 



* Sir Willuun giTes us a pleasant account of men ivho» in his opinion «t least, are the best 
qualified to govern an empire. 

U been 
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been put into tlieir batid«. Bat sudi prooeedings are veiy iinworthjr of the gravity 
«Dd dignity of a great nation. We do not want men of abilities; but we have 
wanted steadiness; we want unanimity: jonr letters, JnniiUy wfll not contribttte 
theineta You maj one day expre hj a flame of jom own kindling. But it ia mj 
hnmUe opinion, that lenity and moderation» pardoil and oUiirion, will diBappoint the 
efforta of all the aeditious in the land, and extinguiah their wide-spreading fra. I 
have Uved with this sentiment; with this I shaU die. 

WILLIAM D&APEB. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PVBLIC ADYERTISER. 

SIR, October 13, 1769. 

If Sir William Draper*s bed be a bed of torture, 
he has made it for himself. I shall never intemipt his repose. Having changed 
the subject, there are.parts of his last letter not undeserving of a reply-. Learing 
hifl private efaancter and conduct out of the question, I shall consider him 
merelj in the capacitj of an author, whose labours certamlj do no discredit td 
a newspaper. 

We saj, in common discourse, that a man may be his own enemy; and the 
freqnencj of the ftct makes the expression inteHigible. But that a man should ht 
fhe bitterest enemj of his fiiends, implies a contradiction of a peculiar nature. There 
is/something in it which cannot be conceived without a confusion of ideas, nor ez- 
pressed without a soledsm in language. Sir William Draper is still that &tal friend 
Lord Granbj found him. Tet I am readj to do justice to his genero8it7, if indeed 
itbe not sometihing more than generous, to be the yoluntaiy advocate of men who 
think themselres injuredbj his assistance, and to consider nothing in the cause he 
adoptS) but the difficiiltj of defending it I thought, howeyer, he had been better 
read in the history of the human heart, than to compare or confound the tortures 
of the bodj mth those of the mind. He ought to haye known, though perhaps it 
might not be his ihferest to confess, that no outward tyranny can reach the oiind. 

U2 If 
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If Conscience plays the tyrant, it would be greatly for the benefit of the worH 
that she were more arbitrary, and far less placable than some men find her. 

But it seems I have outraged tJie feelings of a father^s heart.— Am I indeed sa 

injudicious P Does Sir William Draper think I would have hazarded, mj credit with 

a generous nation, bj so gross a violation of the laws of humanity ? Does he tfaink I 

am so little acquainted with the first and noblest characteristic of Englishmen P Qr 

how will he recondle such iblly with an understanding so full of artifice aa mine? 

Had he been a faUier, he would have been little ofTended with the severity of the 

reproachy for his mind would have been filled with the justice of it» He would have 

seen that I did not insult the feelings of a father, but the father, who felt nothing. 

He woidd have trusted to the evidence of his own patemal heact, and boldlj denied 

the possibilit j of the fact, instead of defending it. Against whom^ then, wiU his hone^ 

indignation be directed, when I assure him that this whole town beheld the Duke of 

Bedford''^ conduct, upon the death of his son, with horror and astonishment P Sir 

William Draper does himself but little honour in opposing the general sense of his 

counirj. — The people are seldom wrong in their opinions ; in their sentiments thej 

are never mistaken. There may be a vanity, perhaps, in a singular way of thinking; 

but when a man professes a want of those fieelings whidi do honour to the multitu^e^ 

he hazards something infiditely more important than fhe character of his unddr- 

standing» After all, as Sir William may possibly be in eamest in his anxiety for 

the Duke of Bedfordy I shouid be glad to relieve him fit)m it He may rest assuied 

that this worthy Nobleman laughs wlth equal indiiference at my reproaches, and Sir 

William^s distress about him. But here let it stop. Even the Duke of Bedford, 

insepsible as he is^ will consult the tranquillity of his life, in not provoking the mode-^ 

ration of my temper. If from the profoundest contempt I should ever rise inta 

•nger,. 
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anger» he shoiild booq find that aU I have akeady said of him, was lenitj and com* 
passion. 

Out of . a long catalogue, Sir WiUiam Draper has confined himself to the 
refutation of two charges onlj. The rest he had no time to discuss ; and indeed it 
would have been a hiborioiis undertaking. To draw up a defence of such a series of 
enormities, would have required a life at least as long as that which had been uni' 
formly . employed in the practke of them. The public q>inion of the Duke of 
Bedford-s eiEtreme economj is» it seems, entirelj without foundation. Though not 
very prodigal ahroad, in his own familj, at least, he is regular and magnificent. He 
pays his debts, abhors a beggar^ and makes a handsome provision for his son. His 
charitj has improved upon the proverb, and ended where it began. Admitting the 
whole foroe of this single instance of his domestic generosity, (wonderful, indeed, con- 
sidering the narrowness of his fi>rtune, and the little merit of his only son), the public 
may still perhaps be dtssatkfied, aad demand some other less equivocal proofs of his 
muhificenee. Sir WHIiam Brqier should have entered boldlj into the detaal, of 
iadigence rdieved^ of arts enoouraged, of sdence patronized ; men of leaming pro- 
tected, and works bf genius rewarded; in short, had there been a single instanoe 
bferides Mr Rigbjr^ of Uushing merit brought forward bj the Duke for the service 
of the pubHc, it should not have been omitted. 

<> I wish it were possible to estaUish my ioferenoe with the same certainty on 
which, I believe, the principle is founded. My condusion, however, was not drawn 
ih)m the prindple alone. .1 am not so unjust as to reason firom one crime to another; 



• Th» gentlenittn k «appOMd to h«f e the sanie idee of bliuhingy that a man hUnd froin his birth 
haa of Karlet or akj blae. 

though 
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though t tbink that, of all the yices, avarice is most i^t to tai&t and coirupt the 
heart. I combined the known temper of the man with the extrayagant concesaoiis 
made by the ambassador; and thou^^ I doubt not sufBdent care was taken to leare 
no document of any treasonable negotiation, I s^ maintain that the conduct* of 
this Minister carries with it an intemal and conyincing evidence agunst him. Sir 
William Draper seems not to know the value or foree of such a proof. He wOl not 
permit us to judge of the motives of men by the manifest tendencj of their actions^ 
nor hj the notorious character of their minds. He calls for papers and witnesses with 
atriumphant securitj, as if nothingcould be true but what could be provedin acourt of 
justice. Yet a religious man might have remembered^ upon what foundation some 
truths, most interesting to mankind, have been received and estaUished. If it mie 
not for the intemal evidence which the purest of religions carries with it, what would 
have beoeme of fais onoe weII«iquoted decalogue, and of the meekness of his Christianitjr? 
The generous waimth ;of his resentment md^.hinir oonfonnd the order of 
eventstf 'He forgets that the insults and distresses which the Duke of Bedford has 
sulitold^ and whicb Sir. WiDiam has lamented with manj delicate tcHiches of the true 
pathetlcs wereonly fooorded lin my letter to his Graee, not occasioned bj it It was 
a simple candid narrative oCfkcts; though, for aught I know, it maj cany with it 
something prophetic. His Grace undoubtedlj has received several ominous hints; 
and I thiaky. in.certain dccnmstances» a wise man weuld do well to prepare himsdf 

j. iBatl havea^duurgc^of Ji heavier nature agaiast Sir WilHam Draper. He tells 

r !• ir 8ir W.D.:i*4U.ake th« trouble of lookiDs inlo Toity'i Meniioin* he wSi see with what UtUe 

ceremony a bribe may be oiiered to a Dukei and with what little ceremony it was oaly not aoeepted. 

U8 
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us that the Duke of Bedford is amenaUe to justice; that Pailiament is a high and 
solemn tribunal; and that, if goilty, he may be pwiished hy due course of law: and 
all this he says with as much gravitj as if he believed one word of the matter. 
I hope, indeed^ the daj of impeachments wiU arrive before this nobleman escapes 
out of life; bnt to refier us to tfaat mode of proceeding now, with such a Ministry^ 
and such a House of Conimons as the present, what is it but an indecent mockery 
of the common sense of the nationP I think he might have contented himself with 
defending the greatest enemy, without insulting the distresses of his country. 

His conduding dedaration of his opinion with respect to the present condition 
of afTairs is too loose and undetermined to be of anj service to the public. How 
strange is it that this gentleman sbould dedicate so much time and argument to ihe 
defence of wortUess or indifferent characters, while he gives but seven solitary lines 
to the only subject w;hich can deserve his attention, or do credit to his abilities! 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, October20, 1769. 

I verjr sincerely applaud the spirit with which 
a lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her benefactor. Though I think she has 
mistaken the point, she shews a Tirtue which makes her respectable. The question, 
tumed upon the personal generosity or ayarice of a man, whose priyate fortune is 
immense. The proofs of his munificence must be drawn from the uses to which he 
has applied that fortune. I was not speaking of a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland^ 
but of a rich English Duke, whose wealth gave him the means of doing as much 
good in thb oountry, as he deriyed from his power in another. I am far firom wish«> 
ing to lessen the merit of this single benevolent action; perhaps it is the more con<« 
spicuous firom standing alone. AIl I mean to saj is, that it proyes nothing in the 
present argument 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXIX. 
TQ TSE raiNTEM OF T^E PUBUC ApyERTiSE/L 

Slk, October 19, 1789. 

* r am wdl asBored tbat Junius w31 never descend 

tb a dispnte with soch a writer as Modestus, (whose letter ajqieared in the Gazetteer 
of Monday% espedaUy as the dispute must be chiefly about words. Notwithstanding 
the partiality t>f the pubUc, ft does not appear that Junius yalues himself upon mf 
superior dcfll in camporftion ; and I hope his tlme will always be more usefuHj en^ 
plojed than in ihe trifling refinements of vertjal criticism. Modestus, however, shaU 
Kafe ftO reason to triumph in the silence and moderation of Juniuis. If he knew al 
mnch of fhe propriety of hmgttage, as t beliere he does of the facts in questbn, h^ 
#ocMhavb beeft bs cairtiotift*of attackiiig Jutuus^ipon his composition» as he seems 
to be 6f ent^g intv^ Ae subj^ of it; yet, sfter aD, the last is the only ardde of 
anf Ibipdiianee to the public 

I do n6t wonder'6t the unreniitted rancc^ur with whidb the Duke of Bedford 
and la& adherents invariably qpeak ' of a n^on, which we well know has been too 
fttueh injur^ to be easily fbrgiren. But whj must Junius be an Irishman? ThA 
ifKsurfily 6f his writings betni79-him. Waring all consideration of the insult offered 
byModestus to the dedared jndgment of the people (they may well bear this among 
the rest), let vs foHow the sevend instances, and try whether the charge be fairly 
suppdrfed. ^ , . i j . . . 

X 
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Fint, then, the learing a man to enjoy such repose as he can find upon a bed 
of torture, is seyere indeed — ^perhaps too much so, when iqpplied to such a trifler aa 
Sir William Draper; but there is nothing absurd eitiier in the idea or expression. 
Modestus cannot distinguish between a sarcasm and a contradiction. 

8. I affirm with Janiu», that it ia the frequency oi the fact which alone can 
. make us comprehend how a man can be hia ewn enemy. We should never arriye at 
the copnplex idea cpnvejed by those words, if we had ouij seea one or two instances 
of a man acting- to his own prejudice. Ofier the proposition to a chfld, or a man 
unused to compound his ideas, and 70U wiU seon see how little either of them ui»* 
derstand» you. It is not a simple idea aruing from a single fact; but aT^.com|dex 
idea arising from manj facts^ well <>bsenred^ and accurately compared. 
. . 3. Modestus could not, without great aiifectatiQn» mistake the meaning of 
Junius, when he speaks of a man who is the bitterest enemy of Ids friends. He 
could not but^know that Junius sppke not of a ialse or hollowfnendship» but of • 
real intention to serre». and that intention produdng the worst eflRscts of enmity. 
Whethev the description be strictlj appHcable to Sir William Draper, is anotbei^ 
question. Junius does not say that it is more cnminal fbr a man to be the enemj 
of his friends than his own, though he might haye affirmed it witk tnith» In a mml 
Vj^t% a man ma; certainly take greater liberties witb himsdf than with another. To 
sacrifice ouraelves merelj, is a weaknesa we may indulge in^ if we think proper, fbs 
jrtjio it at our own hazard and expence;. but» under the pretence of firiendshipy to 
sport with the reputation, or sacrifice the honour of another, is something worse than 
weakness; and if^ in favour of the foolish intention^ we do not call it a crime^ we 
must allow^ at least, that it arises from an overweening, busj, meddliag impudence. 
Jonius says only, and he sajs truly, that it is more extratMtUnarj^-that it involvea 

agreater 
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^ gKater eontradictioa than the otiMr; rad Ss it not a mazim rectiTed In life, tliat» 
in general, we ean determine more madj fbr others than for oursdKres? The reason 
ef it is 80 dear in argtinient, Ihat it hardly wanta the confirmation of expeiiencft 
8ir William Draper, I confess^ is an eaBceptioo to the general rule, thou|^ not mudi 
tohiscredit 

4. If tMs gentleman wffl go back to hia^ediics, he may peihapa diecoter the 
trutii of wliat Juniua aayff, ** that no outwurd tTranny can rrach the miad.'' The 
i<^[tures of the bodj may be introduced, bj waj of omament or ilhiatnition, to re- 
f^resent those of the mind; but, strietlj, there is no simililude between them. They 
«retotalljrdifferentbothintheirGatts^and operation. The wretdi who suffers opon 
the rack, is merdj passive; but when the mihd is tortured, it is nait at the command 
of any**out?rard power; it is the sense of guilt wliich constitutesthe punishment, and 
^aeates that torture with which tlie guilty mind acts iqpon itsdf. 

5. He misquotea wbat Junius si^s of conscienoe; and makes liia ■^♦frm' 
«ndiculous hj making it his own.- 

8o mucb fbr coa^iositioii. Now ibr fact Junius, it seenSf has mistaken tho 
JDuk^ofBedibrd. HisGracehadalltheproperfedingsofafather» thoug^he took 
. care to suppress the appearance of them. Yet it was an occasion, one would think, ^ 
on wjuch he oeed not haye been ashamed of his grief— on which less fortitude would 
,hfffr^ done him more honouc .1 can coocdy^ indeed, a Jbenevolent motiye for his 
«ndeayouring to assume an air of tranquilfityJn his.own SmSkj^ and I wish I could 
discoyer anj tlung in the rest of his eharacter to jtistify mj asdgning that motiye 
to his beha^our. Butls there no mediumP Was it necessaiyto appear abroad, 
to ballot at tbe India House, and make a public display, though it were pnlj of an 
apparent insensibilitjj I luiow we are treading on tender ground; and Junius, I am 

X 2 eonyinced. 
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CDnvinced, does not widi to urge tbk queBlioD fiMher* Let Ibe fifeods ](if fjbe Duke 
of Bedford oiMenre that Inimlile ^ifleace wlucb tiecoines theii*:8|tiMitioB. Tbey sbould 
recdled:tbattbtreare8liUBOinidfaetetn0toce,>at.wbi(Abui^ woii)dshu()der. 

i sball be understood hf tfaose wbom it tfmcewBf when .1 «ij tbat these fii^ ga 
farther ihan to the Duke*. 

It is not inconsiitent to sttppoae tbat \Bi man. pay .be ^iHte.ipdiArent about 
one part of a chaige, jet serarciy stong with aaQther; apd»,tbott0b he feds af 
lemorse^ that he msy wish to bd reraigd^ The ioblu^ of jaSeMibilify mritf l^ 
repHDacb, indecd, but no dai^ with it Juiliiis Ium! siid» ** -Tb^ are^eiv wbo 
wiovld assaasinate.'' ^Modestus, knowing lus xnan» wottld AOi Mfiw tbe imiiuiatftni 
tobedivided, butfixesitmupntbeiatekAiofiBedfOnL, ^ 

' WilihDttt detennining 1^)00 wliat evidence Juniiis.iwould chuae to.be e(m- 

demned, I wiU venture to ■MJnttfinj . ip typosition to Modesttts, iBr. to MfeJBJgfaj^ 

(whOJisceMainfy noti^Modesttts), or.aBj.otber crf^.tbe BkomsbittT'' gang» tbat the . 

evidence against the Duke of Bedford is as strong as anj prc^umptiTe evideilce Gao 

'be. 'It.dqieBds iipmi « coqibinatfon of facte and reasonuig^ wbicb r^iijre' no con* 



9 Within a fortnight after Lord TaTistock^s deatb, the ▼enerable Gertrude had a rout at Bedfbfd 
House. The good Duke, wlio had only sixty ihousand pounds a year, ordered an inyentory to be taken tf 
his son*s we^ng appard, down to Ms illppers/sdid tfaem all, an^ put ^ money m hk pockflt. Tha afloiabie 
Mvehiobessy sftoike4«t stt«)i bihitarufilMliiig afaiice, gwe the Tahitf «f tbt olollM to tfae Blarqiiis;i jenwt 
^t oi ber oiln pnae. ThaVmcom^ar^ble ,«onw«|- didnot Idng sqr^iTe her hu^b^nd. * When she died, the 
Puchess of Bedford treated her as thepuke hftd tfeated his pnly son. She order^ ereiy i^own and tttnket 
to be tfold, and x>ocketed the money. Thoie are, the monsters whom Sir William Draper comes forwarS 
10 defend. May God protect me from doing any thing that may require such defence, or deserve such 
frtendship ! 

firmatioD 
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firmiitidn from the aaecdote of the Duke of Marlborough. This anecdote was 
refeired to, merely to shew how ready a great man may be to recdye a great bribe ; 
and if Modestus could read the inrigipal^ h^ yrfuld eee that the expression, fnihf noi 
aeeepiedj was probably flie only one in our language that exactly fitted the case : 
the bribe offered ip the Duke of .M^Iboitmgh ^ta not refiis^. 

I cannot condude witfaout taking n^ce of this honest gentleman^s leaming, 
and washipg he bad given us a little more of it When he accidentaUj found himself 
80 ne^r spi»king trutbt. it wa» lat^er unfair of him to leave out the non pohtisse 
r^Ui As it standsy the p^»^, kac qfprobria mjy be divided equaOy between 
Mr. lUglt^ aqd tlte Duk^, of 9«dfQcd. Mr. Bigbj'» I take for gr^nted; wifl a«sert 
his natural ri|^t . to the n^odest/ of the. qvotationj and leave all the opjprobrium tQ 
his Grace.. , J . 

PHIL0 4UNIVS, 
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LETTER XXX. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADYERTISEB. 

SIR» October 17, 1709. 

It is oot wonderftd that the great catise {n 
wbich thu oofHntrf ia engaged, should ha^ roiued and engrossed the wliole attenUon 
of the people. I rather admhre the generous spirit with which they fed and assert 
their interest in tfais important question, than falame diem for their indifference ahout 
WDj other. When the Constitution is openlj inyaded, wlien the first original right 
of the people, from wluch all laws deriTO their anthorily, ia directlj attad^ed, 
inferior grievances naturaUj lose thdr foree, and are suffered to pass bj without 
punishment or obsenratioo. The present ministij are as singularij mariced bj their 
fortune, as bj their crimes. Instead of atoning for their former conduct bj an j 
wise or popular measure, thej have found, in the enormitj of one fiict, a coyer and 
defence for a series of measures, which must.haye been fiital to anj other admini- 
ftration* I fear we are too remiss in obserying the whole of their proceedings. 
Struck with the prindpal figure» we do not sufiScientlj mark in what manner 
the canyas b fiUed up. Y^ surdj it is not a less crime, nor less fiital ui its cm^ 
sequences, to encourage a flagrant breach of the law bj a militaij force, than ta 
make use of the forms of Parliament» to destroj the Constitution. The ministrj 
seem determined to giye us a choice of difficulties, and, if possible, to perplex us 
with the multitttde of thdr oiTences. The expedient is worthj of the Duke of 

GraftoB» 
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Grafton, But» tkough We li9a fireaerved a gradatiDn and Yfinety in his measures, we 
ihould remember that the principle is ttniform. IMctated by the same spirit, ibey 
deserye the aanne ^ttentioo. The followingfact, though of the most akrming nature^ 
has nol yet been dearly stated to the pubHc v nor have the consequences of it beea 
sttfficieiitly underslood; Had I taken it up at an earHer period^ I should have beeir 
aocused of an uocaqdid» malignani precqnlation» as if I watched for an unfair advan- 
tage against the mSnistiyy and would not aflow them a reasonaUe time to do their 
duty, Tliey now stand without excuse. Instead of employing the Idsure they 
h^w hady in a strict examination of the" offence» and pnnishing the offenders» thejr 
seem to have considered that indulgence as a secarity to them, that» wifch a Utde 
time and management, the wfaole affair migfat be buried in silence, and utterij. 
forgotien». - 

A Major-€reneral* Sf tfae armj is axrested by tfae SfaeriiTs officers fisr a con* 
siderafaie debt He persuades them to conduet faim to the Tflt-yard in St James^ 
Parlc, under some pretence of business, wfaich it imported faim to settle beibre he 
was confioed. He applies to a serjeant» not immediately on duty, to assist with 
aome ef hi» companions in farouring fais escape. He attempts it. A bustle ensues. 
Tfae bailiffii daim tfaeir prisoner. An officer f of tfae Guards, not then on dufy, takes 
part in tfae aflfair» appHes to ihe Lieutenant^ commanding Uie Tni-jard guard, and 
inrges Um to tttm oui fais guard to reHeve a General Officer. Tfae lieutenant de« 
elines mtexfering in personr bui stands at a distance, and suffers tfae busmess to be 
done. Tfae officer takes upon faimsdf to order out the guaidi. In a momeni they 
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ftre in arms^ qmt their guard, march, rescue die* GrenetaU torfdrh« «way tlie Sheriflni^ 
oSicerf/ wha in Yain represeiit their right «o the priMlef, «hd the ticture ei Ihe 
arrest. The soMiers first conduct the General into the guflrd-room, then eseortiiim' 
toaplace of safetj with bayonets fixed, and in all thefbrmsof ndtttiuy trtempL^ 
I will not enlarge npon the various icircumstances whvDh attended thiaatiiodMB' pro-E 
ceeding. The personal injury received bjr th^ officer» of the law' iit> tte eKecution^ d0 
their duty, may perhaps be atoned fbr by some priVate' cdmp^iisadoii. I csmddeP 
nothing but the wound which has been given to the law itself, to Which lio remedy* 
has beeh^appBed, h6 s^tisfaction made. Neither is it: my design to dwell upontiie' 
misconduct of the pariies concemed, any farther thah is necessary to shew the bdia* 
riour of the ministry iii iis true light I would nl^ake «very compasnonate allow- 
ance for the infatuation of the prisoner, the false and criminal discretion of one 
officer, and the madnes^^f andthtir. I would leave the ighorant soldiei!^ entiMy out 
of tbe <j[ue6tion.' They-are certainly th<e least guilty, thotigh t&ey «re the only per*^ 
tfcms whci have yet suflferedj even in the appearance olrpunishment*^! The fact itself^ 
how^v^r aftrocious, is fiow the prineipal point to be considered. It might faave faap^ 
pGfttedunfderii more regiilar Govemment, and With guairds better discipllihed thW 
mim. The main question is, in what nianner faave the ministry ac^ed on this ex- 
traordinary oeeasibn? A Croneral Officer dalls upon theKing's own' guard, tfaen actually 
oti duty, td rescue him from the laws of his coUntry; yet at thife iioment he isiir 
a «ituaition fKV worse/ than if he had not committ^d an bffehce eqi^idly en6rmou« in s 
c(til' and miUtarJr view. A Lieutenant upon duty designedly quits his guard, aml 
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niffers it to he drawn out by another officer, for a purpose which he well knew (as we 

may coUect from an appearance of caution, which only makes his behayiour the more 

criminal) to be m the highest degree illegal. Has this gentleman been called to a 

court-martial to answer for his conduct? No. Has it been censured? No. Has it 

been in any shape enquiredinto? No.— Another Lieutenant, not upon duty, nor even 

in his regimentals, is daring enough to order out the King^s guard, over which he 

had properly no command, and engages them in a violation of the laws of his coun- 

try, perhaps the most singular and extravagant that ever was attempted. What pu- 

nishment has he suffered? Literally none. Supposing he should be prosecuted at 

comnKm law for the rescue, will that drcumstancey from which the ministry can 

dmve no merit, excuse or justify their suffering so flagrant a breach of military 

disdpline to pass by unpnniahed and unnoticed? Are they aware of.the outrage 

offered to their .Sovereign, when his own proper guard is ordered out to stop by 

main force the execi)tiQn of his laws? What are we to condude from so scan- 

dalous a neglect of thdr duty, but that they have other views, which can only be 

answered by securing the attachment of the Guards? The minister would hardly 

be so cautious of offendiog them, if he did not mean in due time to call for thdr 

asdstance. 
' - ♦ . 

Witk re^>ect to the parties themsdves, let it be observed, that these gentlemen 

are ndther young officers, nor very young men. Had they belonged to the unfledged 

race of Ensigns, who infest our streets, and dishonour our public places, it might per- 

. haps be suffident to send them back to that disdpKne from which their parents, 

judging lightly from the maturity of thdr viees, had removed them too soon. In this 

eeae I am Mrry to see not so much the foUy of youth, as the spirit of the corps, and 

Y the 
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the connivatice of Govenunent I do not question tfaat tbere are many braye sAd 
worthy officers in the regiments of Guards. But, considering them as a corps, I fear 
it will be found that they are neither good soldiers nor good subjects. Far be it 
from me to insinuate the most distant reflection upon the army. On the oontraiy, 
I honour and esteem the profession; and if these gentlemen were bdtter soldiers» 
I am sure they would be better subjects. It is not that there is any intemai vice, or 
defect» in the profession itself, as regulated in this countrj, but that it is tfae spirit of 
this particular corps to despise their profession; and that, while th^ vainly assuniQ 
the lead of the armj, they make it nmtter of impertinent comparispn, and triumph 
over the bravest troops in the world — I mean our marching regimrats; tfaat they iih> 
deed stand upon higher ground, and are privileged to neglect the laborious fbrms of 
militaiy disdpline and dutj. Without dwelling longer upon a most invidious subjeet, 
I sfaall leave it to nulitary men, wfao faave seen a service more aotive tfaan tfae Parade, 
to determine wfaether or no I speak truth. 

How far this dangerous apirit has been encouraged by Groverament» and to 
wfaat peniicious purposes it may be applied faereaftery well deserves our most serioos 
consideration. I know, iudeedj tfaat wfaen this afTair faappened, an afTectatioD afi 
alarm ran tfarougfa tfae ministry. Sometfaing must be done to save appearances. The 
case was too flagrant to be passed by absolutely without notice. But faow faave tbey 
acted? Instead of ordering tfae officers concemed (and wfao, strictlj qpeaking, are 
alone guilty), to be put under arrest» and broogfat to trial, tfaey would faave it under* 
stood tfaat tfaey did their duty completely, in confining a Sexjeant and four private 
soldiers^ untU they sfaould be demandied by the civil power; so that while tfae officers 
who ordered, or permitted the thing to be done, escaped without censure, tfae pooi^ 

men» 
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men, who obeyed thoae orden, who, ia a military yieir, are no way responsible fbr 
wlat they did, and who folr that reason hate been discharged bj the ciril magifltraten, 
are the only objects whom tiie mini^trj have thonght proper to expose to pwiish*- 
ment They did not venture to bring eren these men to a conrt-martial, becattae Chey 
knew their endence wonld be &tal to some persons whom tliey were determinedto 
protect; otherwise, I doubt not,'the lives of these unliappj, fiiendless sddfetv 
wouM long since have been sacrificed, without scruple, to the securitj of their goSty 
officers. 

I have been accused of endeavouring to inflame the passions of the people. 
Let me now appeal to their understanding. If there be any tool of administration 
daring enough to deny these facts, or shamdess enough to defend the conduct- 
of the minlstiy, let him come forward. I care not under what title he appears. 
He shall find me ready to maintain the truth of mj narrative, and the justioe of my 
observations upon it, at the hazard of my utmost credit with the puUic. 

Under the mbst arbitraiy govemments, the conunon administration of jus> 
tlce is suffered to take its course. The subject, though robbed of his share in the 
legidature, is still protected bj the laws. The political freedom of the English 
Constitution was once the pride and honour of an Englishman. The dvil equalit/ 
C£ the laws preserved the property, and defended the safetj of the subject Are 
these glorious privileges the birthright of the people, or are we only tenanttf 
at ihe wiU of the ministrjrp But that I know there is a spirit of resistance in the 
hearts of mj countrymen — ^that thej value life not hj its conveniences, but bj 
the independence and dignitj of their condition, I should at this moment appeal 
in\j to their discretion. I should persuade them to banish from their minds all 

Y 2 raemory 
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memory of what we were: I should tdl them, this is not a time to remember 
that we were Englishmen; and give it as mj last adyioe, to make some early 
agreement with the minister, that since it has pleased him to rob us of those 
political rights which once distinguished the inhabitants of a coimtrj where honour 
was happiness, he wonld leaye us at least the humUe obedient securitj of dtiaenst 
and giadously condescend to protect us in our submission. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXI. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, November 14, 1769. 

The variety of remarks which have been made 
upon the last letter of Junius, and my own opinion of the writer, who, whatever 
maj be his faults, is certainly not a weak man, have induced me to examine 
with some attention the subject of that letter. I could not persuade myself that, 
whHe he had plenty of important materials, he would have taken up a light or 
trifling occasion to attack the ministry ; much less could I conceive that it was 
his intention to ruin the officers concemed in the reseue of General Gansel, or to 
injure the General himself These are Kttle objects, and can no way contribute to 
the great purposes he seems to have in view, by addressing himself to the public. 
Without eonsidering the omamented style he has adopted, I determined to look farther 
into the matter, before I decided upon the merits of his letter. The first step I 
took, was to enquire into the tmth of the facts ; for if these were either false or 
misrepresented, the most artful exertion of his understanding in reasoning upon 
them, would only be a disgrace to him. Now, Sir, I have found every circum- 
stance stated by Junius, to be literally tme. General Gansel persuaded the bailiils 
to conduct him to the Parade, and certainly solidted a Corporal and other soldiers 
to assist him in making his escape. Captain Dodd did certainly apply to Captain 
Garth for the assistance of his guard. Captain Garth declined appearing himself, 

but 
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but stood aloof, while the other took upon him to order out the King^s guard, md 
by main force rescued the General. It is also strictly true that the General 
was escorted hj a file of musqueteerg to a pkce of securitj. These are fisw^ts, 
Mr. Woodfall, wbich I promiae jou no gentleman in the Guards will deny. If all, 
or any o( them are false, why are thej- not contradicted bj the parties themselTes ? 
However secure against military censure, thej haye yet a character to lose ; and 
surelj if thej are mnocent, it is not beneath them to paj some attention to the 
opinipn of the public. 

The force of Junius^^s obsenrations upon these facts cannot be better marked, 
than bj stating and refuting the objeetions which have been made to them. One 
writer says, ^^ Admitting the oflScers We offended, they are punishable at common 
kw; ttid will you have a British subject punished twice for the same offenceP^— I 
answer, that thej have committed two offences» both veiy enorroous, and violated 
two hiws. The rescue is one offenoe— the flagrant breach of discipline another ; and 
hitherto it does not appear that they have been punished, or even eensured, for 
either. Another gentleman lajs much stress upon the calamity of the case ; and, 
instead of disproving faots, appeak at once to the compassion of the public. Thia 
idea, as well as the insinuation, that dqpriving the parties of their commissions 
would be an injmy to their creditors, can onlj refer to General Gansei. The other 
officers are in no dbtress; therefore have no daim to compassion. Nor does it 
appear that their creditors, if thej have anj, are more Ukelj to be satisfied by their 
oontinumg in the Guards. But this sort of plea will not hold in anj shape. Com- 
passion to an offender wbo has grosslj vidated the laws, is in effeotBcnieltj to the 
peaceable subject who has observed them ; and even admitting the force of snj 
alleviatmg circumstances, it is nevertheless true that, in this instance, the rojal 

compassion 
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compMion has intaBpofled too aooiu The \egal and proper mercy of a Eing ci 
V.Mi gifttiH nuty remit the punishment, but ought not to stop the trial. 

Besidfea these particuhur objections^ there has been a cry raised against Junius 
for his. malice and injustice in attacking the ministry, upon an erent which they 
could neither hinder nor foresde. This I must affirm is a false representation of 
his.argument He k^s no stress upon the erent itself, as a ground of aocusation 
^gainst tbe miiustry, but dwells entirely upon. their subsequent conduct. He does 
not saj that they are answerable for the ofience, but for the scandalous neglect {£ 
Iheir duty, in sufferiog an offknce so flagrant, to pass by without notice or enquiry. 
Sttpposang them evef so regaidless of what they owe to the puUic, and as indifferent 
abottt the qnnioii, asthey are ahout the interests of their country, wbat answer, as 
officto of the Cjrown, will they gire io Junius when he asks them ? Are they aware 
of the outrage offered to their Sovereign, when his own proper guard h ordered out 
fa> stop by nwn force the execyition of lus laws? And when we see a ministry 
gMng such' a strange unacoountable protectioo to the officers of the Guards, is it 
uafiur to suspect tbat they have some secret and unwanantable motives. for their 
conduct ? If they feel themselves injured by such a suspLcion, why do tfaey not 
inunediaitely dear themselvefi from it, by doi^g their duty ? For the honoar af the 
Ouards, I. canpot hplp expressing another suspicion, that, if the commanding officer 
had not received a secret injunction to the contrary, he would, in the ordinary 
course of his business, have applied for a court>martiaI to try the two subaltems; 
the one for quitting his guard— the other for taking upon him the conmiand of the 
guard, and employing it in the nuumer he did. I do not mean to enter into or 
defend the severity with which Junius treats the Guards. On the contrary, I wiU 
suppose, for a moment, that they deserve a very different character. If this be true, 

in 
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n what light will thej consider the conduct of the two subaltcnis, but as a gener 
reproach and disgrace to the whole corps ? And will thej not wish to see tbem 
censtHred in a military way, if it were onljr for the credit and discipEne of the 
regiment. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the ministry seem to me to have taken a verj improper 
adyantage of the good-nature of the publie, whose humanity, thej found^ oonsidered 
nothing in this affair but the distress of General Gansel. . Thej would persuade os 
that it was only a conmion rescue by a few disorderly soldiers, and not the formal» 
deliberate act of theKing^s guard, headed by an officer; and the public bas faUen into 
the deception. I think, therefore, we are obliged to Junius for llie care he has taken 
to enquire into the facts, and for the just conmaentary with which he has pvea 
them to the world. For my own part, I am as unwilling as any man to load the 
unfortunate ; but really, Sir, the precedent with respect to the Guards is of a most 
importaat nature, and alarming enough (considering the consequenoes with which 
it may be attended) to desenre a parliamentary enquiry. When the Gruards are 
daring enough not only to vicdate their own discipline, but publicly, and with the 
mbst atrodous ▼iolence, to stop the e:i^ecution of the laws, and when such extra- 
ordinary offences pass with impunity, believe me, Sir, the precedent strlkes deq>. 

PHILOJUNIUS, 
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LETTER XXXII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 

SIR, November 16, 1769, 

I admlt the claim of a gentleman who publishes 
in the Gazetteer mider the name of Modestus. He has some right to expect an 
answer from me; though, I think, not so much from the merit or importance of his 
objections, as from mf own roluntarj engagement I had a reason for not taking 
notice of him sooner, which, as he is a candid person, I believe he will think suffi«. 
dent In my first letter, I took for granted, from the time which had elapsed, that 
there was no intention to censure, nor even fb trjy the persons concemed in the 
rescue of General Gansd; but Modestus having since either affirmed, or stronglj 
msinuated, that the oiTenders might still be brought to a legal trial, anj attempt to 
prejudge the cause, or to prejudice the minds of a juxy or a court*martial, would be 
highljr improper. 

A man more hostile to the Ministiy than I am, would not so often remind 
them of their duty. If the Duke of Grafton will not perform the dutj of his station, 
why is he Minister ? I will not descend to a scurrilous altercation with anj man ; but 
this is a subject too important to be passed over with silent indifference. If the gen- 
tlemen whose conduct is in question, are not brought to a trial, the Duke of Grafton 
shall hear from me agairi. 

The motives on which I am supposed to have taken up this cause, are of little 

Z importance 
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tance compared with the facts themselves, and Ihe obserrationB I have made upon 
them. Without a vain profession of integrity, which in these times might justly be 
suspected, I shaU shew mjself in effect a firiend to the interests of my countrymeny 
and leave it to them to determine whether I am moved by a personal malevolence to 
three private gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perplexing the ministry— or whe» 
ther I am animated by a just and honourable purpose of obtaining a satisfaction to 
the laws of this country» equal, if possible, to the violation they have suffered. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXIIL 
TO ms GRACE TBR DUSE OF GMJFTON. 

HY LOAD» November 89, 1769. 

Thougfa mj opinion of your Grace^s integritj 
was bttt little affected by the cojness with which you receired Mr. Vaughan^^s pro- 
posalsy I confess I gire you some credit for your discretion. You had a fair oppor- 
tunity of dispkymg a certain delicacy^ of which you had not been suspected, and 
you were in the right to make use of it By hiying in a moderate stock of reputa- 
tion, you undoubtedly meant to provide for the future necessities of your character, 
thaty with an honourable resistanee upon record, you might safdy indulge your 
genius, and yield to a farourite indination with securify. But you hare discoyered 
your purposes too soon; and, instead of the modest resenre of virtue, haye shewn us 
the termagant chastify of a prude, who gratifies her pessions with distinction» and pro- 
secutes one lover for a rape, while she solicits the lewd embraces of another. 

Your cheek tums pale; for a guilty conscience tells you, you are undone. 
Come forward, thou virtuous minister! and tell the world by what interest Mr. Hine 
has been recommended to so extraordinary a mark of his Majesty^s favour; what 
was the price of the patent he has bought, and to what honourable purpose the pur-> 
chase money has been applied* Nothing less than many thousands could pay Colonel 
Burgoyne^s expences at Preston. Do you dare to prosecute such a creature as 
Vaughan, while you are basdy setting up the royal patronage to auction? Do you 

Z 8 dare 
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dare to complain of an attack upon jour honour, whfle jou are selling the farours 
of the Crown^ to raise a fiind for comipting the morals of the people? And do jou 
think it possible such enormities should escape without impeachment? It is indeed 
highly your interest to nuuntain the present House of Commons. Having sold the 
nation to you in gross, thej will undoubtedly protect you in the detail; for while 
they patronize jour crimes, thej feel for their own. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LORD, December 18, 1769. 

I find, with some surprise, that you are not 
supported as jou desenre. Your most determined advocates have scruples about 
them which you are unacquainted with ; and though there be nothing too hazardous 
for jour Grace to engage in, there are some things too infamous for the vQest 
prostitute of a newspaper to defend*. In what other manner shall we account for the 
profound, submissiye sflence which you and jour friends have observed upon a charge 
wfaich called immediately for the dearest refutation, and would have justified the 
severest measures of resentment? I did not attempt to blast your character bj an 
indirect, ambiguous insinuation ; but candidlj stated to you a plain fact, which 
struck directlj at the integrity of a Privy-counseHor, of a First Commissioner of the 
Treasuiy, and of a leading Minister, who is supposed to enjoy the first share in his 
Majesty^s confidence-f*. In every one of these capacities I employed the most 
moderate teAns to charge you with treachery to your Sovereign, and breach of trust 
in your office. I accused you of having sold a patent place in the coUection of 



* From the publication of the preccding to this date, not one word was aaid in defence of the Duke 
of Grafton. But Tice and impudence soon recovered themseWes, and the sale of the royal &vour was 
openlj aTowed and defended. We acknowledge the piety of St. James^s, but what is become of its moralitj ? 

t And hj the same mcans presems it to thls hour. 

the 
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ihe Customs at Exeter, to one Mr. Hme, who, unable or unwOlmg to deposit the whole 
purchase-money himself, raised part of it by contribution, and has now a certain 
Doctor Brooke quartered upon the salary for one hundred pounds a jear.— No sale 
hy ihe candle was ev^ conducted with greater formid^ty. I affin^ that the price at 
which the place was knocked down, (and which I haye good reason to think was 
not less than three thousand five hundred pounds), was, with yoior op9nivaace and 
consent, paid to Colonel ^urgojne» to rewa^ faip, I presume, for the decencj of his 
^eportment at Preston ; or to. nei^iburs^ him, perl^Ap^ for t^ fine of one thwmd 
pounds, which, for ihat veiy d^portment» the Comi of Ei^^s $ench thouj^ pvop^f 
to set upon him* It is not often thi^ the Ch^ef J[ustief and th^ Frixa^ Miuster an^ 
80 stra^gely at variance in ii^W opMoiAs of men ^d tiwgs. 

I thank Crod, there is Mt In humaa nature a degree of impmdMoe dariBg 
enough to deny the charge I have fixed Mpon yon* Your courteous secsetary*, yoiir 
confidential architectf , are si}^nt as the grsve. £v^ Mr. Rigby^s cQifiptenmee 
fiuk him. He violates his seooivl natiffe, and blushes when^ver he spe^M of you. 
Perhap? th^ noble Colonel hhaoiself wiU relieve you. No man, is more tender <rf*hia 
reputatipn. He is not only nice, but perfectly sore in every thipg that touches 
his honour. If any man, for example» were to accu^ him of taMng hia stand at • 
gammg-table, and watchitig with the soberest atteDtio» fora;fai)r epportafvty^ 
engagmg a drunken young Nobleman at inquet, he wpidd uiMiout)te<% conpid^ it 
as an infamous aspersion upon his character, and resent it like a man of honour. 



• Tommy Bradshaw. 

t Mr. Taylor. He and George.RoWy the Scotch agent and wortliy coii6daat of Loid ^fnvhfif^j, 
managed the bnsincss. 
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Acquitting bim» therefore, of drawing a regular and splendid subaistenoe froan any 
unwortbj practices» either in his own houae or ekewhere, let me ask jour Grace, 
for what militaiy merits you have been pleased to reward him with militarf 
gOTemment? He bad a regiment of Dragoons, which one would imagine was at least 
fm equi?alent for any aenrices be erer performed* Besides, he is but a young officer, 
consideiing bis preferment ; and, ezeept in ius actitity at FrestoDy not verj con- 
spicuous in his profession. But it seems the sale of a civil emplojment was not 
sufficient; and miUtarj gbvemments, wbieh were intended for the support of 
WQnwout yeterans, must be thrown into the scale, to defray the extensive bribery of 
a contested election. Are these tbe steps jou take to secure to your Sovereign 
the attadimeiit of his army ? With what countenance dare you appear in the royal 
presence, branded as you are with the infamy of a notorious breach of trust ? With 
wfaat countenance can you take your seat at the Treasury-board, or in Council, when 
you feel that eyery circulating whisper is at your expence alone, and stabs you to the 
heart ? Have you a single friend in Parliament 00 shameless, so thoroughly abaodoned» 
SB to undertake yonr defence ? You know, my Lord, that there is not a man in 
eMier House, whose character, however flagitious, would not be ruined by mixing 
his reputation with yours; and does not your heart inform you that you are 
degraded below the condition of a man, when you are obliged to hear these insults 
with submission, and even to thank me for my moderation ? 

We are told, by the highest judidal authority, that Mr. Vaughan's ofier to 
purcbaae Ihe reyersion of a psAent place in Jamaica (wbich he was otherwise 
suffidently entitled to), amounted to a high misdemeanour. Be it so ; and if be 
deseryes it, let him be punished. But the leamed Judge might have had a fairer 
opportunity of displaying the powers of his eloquence. Having deliyered himself 

with 
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with so much energy upon the criminal nature and dangerous consequences of 
any attempt to comipt a man in your Gnure^s station, what would he haye said to 
the Minister himself, to that verj Priyj-counsellor, to that first Conunissiotter of 
the Treasury, who does not wait for, but impatientlj solidts, the touch of comiption ; 
who employs the meanest of his creatures in these honourable services, and, forgetting 
the genius and fidelity of his secretary» descends to apply to his house-buildar for 
assistance? 

This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to Goyemment, if, to dear your 
character, you should think proper to bring it into the House of Lords, or into the 
Court of King's Bench. But, my Lord, you dare not do either*. 

JUNIUS. 



* A little before the publicaiion of this and the preceding letter, the chaste Duke of Grafton had 
commenced a prosecution against Mr. Samuel Vaughan, for endeavouring to corrupt his integrity by an offer 
of five thousand pounds for a patent place in Jamaica. A rule to shew cause why an informatton thould 
not be ezhibited against Vaugban for certain misderocanoars, beiog granted by the Court of King^s Bencfa, 
the matter was solemnlj argued on the 27th of November, 17699 *nd by the unanimous opinion of the four 
Judges, the rule was made absolute. The pleadings and speeches were accurately taken in short hand, and 
published. The whole of Lord Mansfield*s speech, and parttculariy the foUowing eztracts from it, deserve the 
reader*s attention.— >*' A practice of the kind complained of here, is certainly dishonourable and scandalous. 
1f a man» standing under the relation of an ofiicer under the King, or of a person in whom the King puts 
eonfidence, or of a Minister, ukes money for the use of that confidence the King puu in him, be basely 
betTBTS the King^he basely betrajs his tnist If the King sold the office, it would be acting oontmry to tbe 
trust the Constitution had reposed in him. The Constitution does not intend the Crown should sell thoae 
officesy to rai&e a revenue out of them. Is it pofsible to hesitate wbether this would not be criminal in the^ 
Duke of Graflon ) contrary to hia duty as a PriTy-counsellor ; contrary to his duty as a Minister; contrary 
to hb duty as a subject? His advice should be free^ according to his judgroent ; it is the duty of his office ^ he 

has 
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bas fwom to it.**— NotwUhstanding all this, the chaste Duke of Grafton certatnJy iold m pttent place to 
Mr. Hine fbr three thousand five hundred pounds ; and for so doing, is uow Lord PriTy Seal to the chaste 
George, with whose piety we are perpetually daifened. If the House of Commons had done their duty, 
and impeached the black Duke for ihis most infamous breach of trust, how wofully must poor honest 
Mansfield have been puizled ! His erobarrassment would have aff>rded the most ridiculous scene that ever 
was exhibited. To save the wortl^ Judge froro this perplexity, and tbe no le» worthj Duke from im- 
peachment, the prosecution against Vaughan was immediately dropped upoa my discoveiy and publication 
of the Duke*s treachery. The suffering this charge to pass without any enquiry, fixes shameless prostitution 
upon the Sacm of the House of Commonsy more strongly thmii eren the Middlesex electiop. Yct the licen- 
tiousness of the press is complained of ! 
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LETTER XXXV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

December 19, 1769. 
When the complaints of a brave and powerful people are observed to increase in pro- 
portion to the wrongs they hare suffered— when, instead of sinking into sub- 
mission, they are roused to resistance, the time will soon arriye, at which everj 
inferior consideration must jield to the security of the Soyereign, and to the 
general safety of the state. There is a moment of difficulty and danger at 
which flatterj and falsehood can no longer deceiye, and simplicity itself can 
no longer be misled. Let us suppose it arrived. Let us suppose a gra- 
cious, well-intentioned Prince made sensible at last of the great dufy he 
owes to his people, and of his own disgraceful situation; that he looks round 
him for assistance, and asks for no advice but how to gratify the wishes, 
and secure the happiness of his subjects. In these circumstances, it may be 
matter of curious speculation to consider, if an honest man were permitted to 
approach a Hng, in what terms he would address himself to lus Sovereign. Let 
It be imagined, no matter how improbable, that the first prejudice against his 
character is removed; that the ceremonious difficulties of an audience are sur- 
mounted; that he feels himself animated by the purest and most honourable 
affections to his King and oountry; and that the great person whom he addresses, 
has spirit enough to bid him speak freely, and understanding enough to listen 

to 
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to him with attention. Unacquainted with the vain impeitinence of formsy he 
would deliver his sentiments with dignity and firnmess, but not without 
respect. 

SIR, 

It is the misfortune of jour life, and originally 

the cause of erery reproach and distress which has attended your goTemment, that 

you should never have been acquainted with the language of truth, until you heard 

it in the eomplaints of your people, It is not, however, too late to correct the error 

of your education. We are still indined to raake an indulgent allowance for the 

pemicious lessons you received in your youth^ and to form tbe most sanguine hopes 

firom the natural benevolence of your disposition*. We are far from thinking you 

* The plan of tutelage and future dominion OTer the heir apparent, laid many years ago at Carletoa 
House, between ihe Princess Dowager and her faTOurite, the Earl of Bute, was as gross and palpable as that 
which was concerted between Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarine, to govem Louis the Fourteenth} and 
in effect to prolong his minority until the end of their liyes. That Prince had strong natural parts, and used 
frequently to blush for his own ignorance and want of educatton, which had been wilfolly neglected by his 
roother and her minion. A Kttle experience, however, soon shewed him how shamefuUy he had been treatedy 
and for what in£unous purposes he had been kept in ignorance. Our great Edward, too, at an early period, had 
senae enough to undeistand the nature of the connection between his abandoned mother and the detested 
Mortimer. But since that time, human nature, we may observey is greatly altered for the better. Dowagers 
may be chaste, and minions may be honest. When it was proposed to setlle the present King*s household, 
as Prince of Wales, it is well known that the Earl of Bute was forced into it, in direct contradiction to the 
late King^s inclination. That was the salient point from which all the mischiefs and disgraces of the preseat 
TMgn took life and motion. From that moment Lord Bute never suffnred the Priiiee of Wales to be an iiw 
mai out of his sight. We need not look farther. 
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capable of a direet, del3>erate purpose to invade thoBe original rig^taof jrour subjects, 
on which aU their ciTil and political libeities depend. Had it been possible for us 
to entertain a suspicion so dishonourable to yoiur character, we should long since 
have adopted a style of remonstrance very distant from the humility of complaint 
The doctrine inculcated by our laws, ^< That the King can do no wrong,*^ i$ admitted 
without reluctance. We separate the amiable, good-natured Prince from the foUj and 
treacherjr of his serVants, and the private virtues of the man from the vices of his 
Governhieiit. Were it not for this just distinction, I know not whether your 
Majesty^s condition, or tbat of the English natioU) would deserve most to be lamented. 
I would prepare your mind for a favourable reception of truth, by removing every 
painful, ofiensive idea of personal reproach. Your subjects, Sir, wish for nothing 
but that, as they are reasonable and afTectionate enough to separate your person from 
your Govemment, so you, in your tum, should distingiiish between the conduct 
which becomes the permanent dignity of a King, and that which serves only to promote 
the temporary interest and miserable ambition of a Minister. 

You ascended the throne with a dedared, and, I doubt not, a sincere resolution 
of giving universal satisfaction to your subjects. You found them pleased wilh the 
novelty of a young Prince, whose countenance promised even more than his words; 
and ioyal to you, not Only from principle, but passion. It was not a cold profession 
of allegiance to the first magistrate, but a partial animated attachment to a favoiuite 
Prince, the native of their country. They did not wait to ezamine your conduct, 
nor to be determined by experience; but gave you a generous credit for the future 
blessings of your reign, and paid you in advance the dearest tribute of their aiTec- 
tions. Such, Sir, was once the disposition of a people who now surround your 

throne 
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throne with reproaches and comphunts. Do jostice to yourself. Banish from your 
mind those unworihy opinioiis with which Bome interested persons have laboured to 
posaess jou. Distrust the men who tell jou that the English are naturally light 
and inconstant— that they complain without a cause. Withdraw your coniidence 
equally from all partie»— Irom ministers, favourites, and relations; and let there be 
one moment in your life in which you have consulted your own understiiiiding. 

'Wben you aifectedly renounced the name of finglishiiian, beUeve me, Sir, yoo 
were persUaded to pay a very ill-judged compliinent tb one part of your subjects at 
thie eicpence of another. Whik the natives of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, 
they are undoubtedly entitled to protection; nor do I mean to condenm the policy of 
^ving some encouragment to the novelty of theu: airections for the House of 
Hanover. I am ready to hope for every thing from their new-bom zeal, and from 
tbe fliture steadiness of thdr allegiaace. But hitherto they have no claim to your 
favour. To honour them with a determined predilection and confidence, in exclu<- 
^n of your English subjects» who plaoed your family, and, in spite of treachery and 
rebellion» have supported it dpon the throne» is a mistake too gross even for thc 
unsu^peeting generosity of youth. In this error we see a capital violation of the 
mostobviousrulesof policy and prudence. We trace it, however, to an ori^al 
bias in ^our education, and are ready to allow for yoiu- inexperience. 

To the same early influence we attribute it, that you have descended to take 
a share not only in the narrow views and interesis of particular persons, but in the 
fatal malignity of their passions. At your accession to the throne, the whole system 
of govemment was altered, not from wisaom or deUberation, but becavse it had 
been adopted by your predecessor. A little personal motive of pique and resentment 

was 
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was suffident to remoTe the ablest servants of the Crown* ; but it is not in this 
country, Sir, that such men can be dishonoured by the frowns of a King. They were 
dismissed, but could not be disgraced. Without entering into a mimiter discussion 
of the merits of the peace, we may observe> in the imprudent hurrj with which the firat 
overtures from France were accepted, in the conduct of the negotiation, and terms 
of the treatj, the strongest marks of that precipitate spirit of concession, with wfaich 
a certain part of jour subjects have been at all times readjr to purchase a peaoe 
with the natural enemies of this oountry. On your part we are satisfied that every 
thing was honourable and sincere ; and, if England was sold to France, we doubt 
not that your Majestj was equally betrayed. The conditions of the peace w&re 
matter of grief and surprise to your subjects, but not the immediate cause of their 
present discontent. 

Hitherto, Sir, you had been sacrificed to the prejudices and passions of others. 
With what firmness will you bear the mention of your own ? 

A man, not very honourably distinguished in the world, commences a formal 
attack upon your favourite, considering nothing but how he might best ezpose his 
person and principles to detestation, and the national character of his countrymen 
to contempt. The natives of that couotry, Sir, are as much distinguished by a 
peculiar charadter, as by your Majesty's favour. Like another chos^ ' people, they 
have been conducted into the land q£ plenty, where they find themselves eflTectually 
marked, and divided from mankind. There is hardly a period at which the most 



* Oi!e of the first acts of the present reign was to dismiss Mr. Legge, because he had some years 
before refused to yield hb interest in Hampshire to a Scotchman recommended by Lord Bute. This was the 
rcason publidy assigaed by his Lordship. 
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imgular character may not be redeemed. The mistakes of one sex find a retreat 
in patriotisni — those of the other in devotion. Mr. Wilkes brought with him into 
politics the same Uberal sentiments hj which his private conduct had been directed ; 
and seemed to think that, as there are few excesses in which an English gentleman 
WMLj not be pennitted to indulge, the same ktitude was allowed him in the choice of 
his political principles, and in the spirit of maintaining them. I mean to state, not 
entirelj to ^defend, fais conduct In the eamestness of his zeal, he suffered some 
unwarrantadiile insinuations to escape him. He said more tfaan moderate men would 
justify ; but not enougfa to entitle him to the faonour of your Majesty^s personal 
resentment Tfae rajs of rojal indignation coHected upon faim, served onlj to 
iUuminate, and could not consume. Animated by tfae favour of tfae people on one 
nde, and faeated by persecution on tfae otfaer, fais views and sentiments cfaanged wiih 
hisntuation. Hardlj serious at first, he is now an entfausiast. Tfae coldest bodies 
warm with opposition; the hardest sparkle in colfition. There is a faoly mistaken zeal 
in poUtics, as well as reU^on. Bj persuading otfam, we convince ourselves. Tfae 
passions are engaged, and create a matemal afiection in tfae mind, wfaich forces us to 
love tbe cause for wfaicfa we sufier. Is tfais a contention wortfaj of a Eing? Are 
jou not sensible faow mucfa tfae meanness of tfae cause gives an air of ridicide to the 
serious difficulties into wfaicfa you faave been betrajed P Tfae destruction of one man 
faas been now for many jears tfae sole objeet of jour Govemment ; and i£ there can 
be mj tfaing still more disgraceful, we faave seen for sucfa an object tfae utmost 
infiuence of tfae ^ezecutive power, and everj' ministerial artifice exerted witfaout 
success. Nor can you ever succeed, unless fae sfaould be impradent enougfa to 
forfett tfae protection of tfaose laws to wfaidi jou owe your Crown, or unless vour 
Miiusters sfaould persuade jou to make it a question of force alone, and trj tfae 
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wkolie rtrength of Governmeiit in opposition to tbe people. The lesson^ he \mi 
recdTed firom experience, will probably guard him from such ezcess of foUy ; and iil 
your Majesty^s virtues we find an unquestionable assurance that no iUegfd violence 
will be attempted. 

Far from suspecting jou of so horrible a design, we would attribute the 
continued violation of the laws, aud eren this last enormous attack upjon the vital 
prindples of the Constitution, to an iU-advised, unworthy, personal resentmtet 
From one false step 70U have been betrayed into another ; and as the cauae wm 
unworthy of you, your Ministers were determined that the prudenoe of tbe executi<Hl 
shouhl correspond with the wisdom and dignity of the design. They have reduoed 
you to the neceasity of chusing out of a variety of difficultiea*— to a situation s6 
unhiqppy, that you can neither do wrong without ruin, nor right Without afBictiOD. 
These worthy servants have undoubtedly given you many singular proofs of their 
abilities. Not contented with making Mr. Wilkes a man of inlportance, they had 
judiciously transferred the question from the rights and interests of one man to the 
more important rights and interests of the people ; and forced your subjects, from 
wishing well to the cause of an individulEd, to unite with him in their own. Let 
them proceed as they have faegun, and your Majesty need not doubt that the 
catastrophe will do no dishohour to the cooduct of the piece. 

The circumstances to Which you ikre reduted, will not admit of a oompromise 
with the English natiOn. Undecisive, qualifying measures will disgrace your 
Govemment still m6re thah open violence, aDd.without satiBfying the people, will 
exdte their contempt. They faave too much understanding and spirit to Mcept 
of an indirect satisfaction for a direct injuiy. Nothing less than a repeal, as foAnd 
as the resolution itself, can heal the wound which has been given to the Constitution; 

nor 
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nor will any thing less be accepted. I can readilj beUeve that tliere is an influence 
sufficient to recall that pernidous vote. The House of Commons undoubtedly 
consider their duty to the Crown as paramount to all other obligations. To us 
they aie only indebted for an accidental existence, and have justly transferred theu: 
gratitude from their parents to their benefactors ; from those who gave than birth» 
to the M inister, firom whose benevolence they derive the comforts and pleasures 
of their poHtical life, who has taken the tenderest care of thar infancy, and relieves 
their necessities without offending their deUcacy. But if it were possible for their 
integrity to be degraded to a condition so vile and abject, that, compared with it, 
the present estimation they stand in, is a state of honour aad respect, oonsider» Sir, 
in what manner you wiU aflerwards proceed. Can you conceive that the people 
of thb country wiU long submit to be govemed by so flezible a House of Commons? 
It ia not in the nature of human sodety, that any form of govemment, in such 
circumstances, can long be preserved. In ours, the general contempt of the people 
is as fatal as their detestation. Such, I am persuaded, would be the necessary 
efTect of any base concession made by the present House of Commons ; and, as a 
qualifying measure would not be accepted, it remuns for you to dedde whether 
you wiU, at any hazard, support a set of men who have reduced you to this unhappy 
dUemma, or whether you wiU gratify the united wishes of the whole people of 
England» by dissolving the FarUament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very sincerdy, that you have personaUy no 
design against the Constitution, nor any view inconsistent with the good of your 
subjects, I think you cannot hesitate long upon the choice which it equaUy concems 
your interest and your honour to adopt. On one side, you hazard the afTections of 
aU your English subjects ; you reUnquish every hope of repose to yourself, and 
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jou endanger the establuhment of your family for ever. All ihis jou yenture fhr 
no object whatsoever, or for such an object as it would be an affront to you to name. 
Men of sense will examine jour conduct with suspicion; while those who are 
incapaUe of comprehending to what degree ihej are injured, afOict you with 
damours equally insolent and unmeaning. Supposing it posable that no fatal 
struggle should ensue, you determine at once to be unhappy, without the hope of 
a compensation either from interest or ambition. If an English Eing be hated or 
despised, he must be unhappy ; and this perhaps is the only political truth whidi 
he ou^t to be convinced of without experiment. But if th^ English people should 
no longer confine their resentment to a submissive representation of their wrongs ; 
i^ following the glorious example of their ancestors, they should no longer appeal 
to the creature o£ the Constitution, but to that high Being who gave them the 
rights of humanity» whose gifts it were sacrilege to surrender, let me ask you, Sir, 
upon what part of your subjects wonld you rely for assistance ? 

The people of Ireland faave been uniformly plundered and oppressed. In retum, 
tbey give you every day fresh marks of tbeir resentment. They despise the 
miserable Govemor you have sent them*, because fae is the creature of Lord Bute ; 
nor is it firom any natund oonfusioh in their ideas, that they are so ready to confound 
the original of a Ei&g with the disgraceful representation of him. 

The distance of the Colonies would make it impossible for them to take an 
active concem in your affairB, if they were as weQ affected to your govemment as 
they once pretended to be to your jpa^n. They were ready enough to distbguish 



* ViscoQnt TowDshend, sent oter on the plan of being retident GoTemor. The history of hts 
ridicnloin •dmiaistrataott shaU not be lost to the publiq, 
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between you and your Ministers. They complained of an act of the legislature, 
but traced the origin of it no higher than to the senrants of the Crown : they 
pleased themsdvefl with the hope that their Sovereign, if not favourable io their 
cause, at least was impartial. The decbive personal part you took against them, 
has eiTectually banished that first distinction finom their minds^. They consider you 
as united with your servants against America ; and know bow to distinguish the 
Sovereign and a venal Parliament on one side, firom the real- sentiments of the 
English people on the other. Looking forward to independence, they might possibly 
reoeive yon for their King ; but if ever you retire to America, be assured they will 
give you such a covenant to digest, as the Presbyteiy of Scotland would have been 
ashamed to oifer to Charles the Second. They lefl their native land in search of 
freedom, and found it in a desert. Divided as they are into a thousand forms of 
policy and religion, there is one point in which they all agree— they equally detest. 
the pageantiy of a Eing, and the superdlious hypocrisy of a Bishop. 

It is not, then, from the alienated affections of Ireland or America that you 
can reaaOnaUy look for assistance; still less from the people of England, who are 
actuaUy contending for their rights, and in this great question are parties against 
you. You are not, however, destitute of every appearance of support : you have 
all the Ja^obites, Nonjurors, Roman Catholics, and Tories of this country, and all 



• In thc King's speech of November 8th, 1768, it was declared, " That the spirit of fiiction had 
broken out afresh in some of the Colonies, and in one of them proceeded to acfis of violence and resistance 
to tlie execution of the laws ; that Boston vras in a state of disobedience to all law and government, and had 
pTOceeded to measures subversive of the Constitution, and attended vrith circumstances that manifested a 
dispositioa to throw off their dependance on Great Britain.** 

B B 2 Scotland, 
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Scotland, without exception. Considering from what family you are descended, the 
choice of your friends has been singularlj directed; and truly, Sir, if you had not 
lost the Whig interest of England, I should admire your dexterity in tuming the 
hearts of your enemies. Is it possible for you to place any confidence in men, who, 
before they are faithful to you, must renounce every opinion, and betray every prin- - 
dple, both in Church and State, which they inherit firom theur ancestors, and are con^ 
firmed in by their education? whose numbers are so inconsiderable, that they have 
long since been obliged to give up the principles and language which distinguish 
them as a party, and to fig^t under the banners of their enemies? Their zeal be- 
gins with hypocrisy, and must conclude in treachery. At first they decdve; at 
last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must suppose your heart and understanding so biassed fit>m 
your earliest infancy in their favour, that nothing less than your own misfortunes 
can undecdve you. You will not accept of the uniform ezperience of your ancestors; 
and when once a man is determined to believe, the very abstuxiity of the doctrine 
confirms him in his faith. A bigotted understanding can draw a proof of attachment to 
the House of Hanover firom a notorious seal for the House of Stuart, and find an ear- 
nest of future loyalty in former rebellions. Appearances are, however, in their favour ; 
so strongly indeed, that one would think they had forgotten that you aretheir lawfiil 
Eng, and had mistaken you for a Pretender to the Crown. Let it be admitted, thcn, 
that the Scotch are as sincere in their present professions as if you were in reality not 
an Englishman, but a Briton of the north. You would not be the first Prince of thdr 
nalive countiy against whom they have rebelled, nor the first whom they bave basdy 
betrayed. Have you forgotten, Sir, or has your &vourite concealed firom you that part 
of our histoiy, when the unhappy Charles (and he too had private virtues) fled fiom the 

open. 
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open, aTOwed iodignatioii of his Engliah subjects, and surrendered bimself at discre^ 
tion to the good faith of hii own countrjmen? Without looking for support in their 
affections, as subjects, he a(^ed only to their honour, as gentlemen, for protection. 
Thej reoeived him, as thej would your Majesty, with bows, and smiles, and false> 
hood, and kq>t him untQ thejr had settled their bargain with the English Farliament; 
then baselj sold theu* native Eing to the vengeance of his enemies. This, Sir, was 
not the aet of a few traitors, but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch Parliament, 
representing the nation. A wise Prince might draw from it two lessons, of equal 
utility to himself. On one side» he might leam to dread the undisguised resentment 
of a generous people, who dare openly assert their rights, and who, in a just cause, 
are ready to meet thdur Sovereign in the field. On the other side, he would be taught 
to ^>prehend something far more formidable— a fawning treachery, against which no 
pnidence can guard, no courage can defend. The insidious smile upon the cheek 
would wam him of the canker in the heart. 

From the uses to which one part of the armj has been too frequently applied, 
you have some reason to expect that there are no services they would refuse. Here, 
too, we trace the partiality of your understanding. You take the sense of the army 
from the conduct of the Guards, with the same justice with which you coUect the 
sense of the people firom the representations of the Ministry. Your marching regi- 
mentsy Sur, will not make the Guards their ezample, either as soldiers or subjects. 
They fed» and resent as they ought to do, that invariable, undistinguishing fiivour 
with which the Guards are treated*; while those gallant troops, by whom every 

* The niunber of oommianoiied officeit in the Guards are to the marching regiments as one to eleren ; 
the number of regiments gWen to the Gutnk, compared with those given to the line, is about three to one, 

at 
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hasardous, every laborious service is performed, are left to perish in garrisons abroad, 
or pine in quarters at home, neglected and forgotten. If they had no aense o£ the 
great original dutj they owe their country, their resentipent would operate like pa- 
triotism^ and leave your cause to be defended by those on whom jon 'have lavished 
therewards andhonours of their profession. The Frstorian bands, enervated and 
debauched as they were» had still strength enough to awe the Roman populaee; but 
when the distant legions took the alarm, they marched to Rome, and gave awaj the 
empire. 

On this side, then, whichever way jou tum jpour eyes, you see nothing but 
perplezity and distress. You may determine to support the very Ministry who have 
reduced your affairs to this deplorable situation; you may shdter yourself under the 
forms of a Farliament, and set the pec^le at defiance^ But be assured, Sir, that 
such a resolution would be as imprudent as it would be odious. If it did not imme- 
diately shake your estabUshment, it would rob you of your peace of mind for ever. 

. On the oiher, how diiferent is the prospectf How easy, how safe and honour* 
able is the path before you ! The English nation declare they are grossly injured by 
their representatives, and solicit your Majesty to exert your lawful prerogative, and 
give them an opportunity of recaUing a tnist wMch they find has been scandalously 
abused. You are not to be told that the power of the House of Commons is not 
original, but delegated to them for the welfare of the people, from whom. they 

at a moderate computation ; consequently ihe partiality in favour of ihe Guards is as thirty-three to one. 
So much for the officeii. The private men haTe fourpence a day to subsist on, and fire hundred lashes if 
they desert. Under this punishment they frequently expire. With these encouragements, it is supposed 
ihey may be depended upon whenever a certain person thinks it necessary to butcher his feHow-subjects. 
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recdred it A question of rigfat ariaes between the constitttent and the representative 
hodj. Bj what autliority shall it be dedded? Will yoor Majestj interfere in a 
question in which jou have properly no immediote concem? It would be a step 
equaUj odiojos and unnecessary. Shall the Lords be called upon to determine the 
rights and pririleges of the Commons ? Thej cannot do it without a flagrant fareach 
of the Constitulion. Or will you refier it to the Judges? They have oflen told jrour 
ancestors, that the law of ParHament is above them. What part then remains, but 
to leave it to the peqple to determine for themsdves? Thej alone are injured; and 
since there is no superior power to which the cause can be referred, they alone ought 
to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex jon with a tedious argument upon a subject aheady 
so discussed, that inapiration could hardty throw a new Hght upon it There are^ 
however, two points of view in which it particularlj imports your Majestj to consider 
the late proceedings of the House of Commons. B7 depriving a subject of his birth- 
right, they have attributed to their own vote an authoritj equal to an act of the 
whole legislature; and though perhaps not with the same motives, have strictly fol* 
lowed the example of the long Parliament, which first dedaned the regal oflke 
useless, and soon after, with as little ceremonj, dissolved the Hoyse of Lords» The 
same pretended power which robs an English subject of his birthright» maj rob an 
English King of his crown. In another view^ the resdution of the House of 
Commons, apparently not so dangerous to your Majesty, is still more alarming to 
your people. Not contented with divesting one man of hi& right, they have arbi* 
trarily conveyed that right to another. They have set aside a retum as illegal, 
without daring to censure those officers who were particularly iqpprized of Mr. Wilkes^s 
incapacity, not only by the declaration of the House, but ezpressly by the writ 

directed 
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directed to them, and who, nevertheless, returned hun ns duly elected. Tbejr hare 
rejected themajority of votes, the only criterion by which our laws judge of the 
sense of the people; they have tranaferred the right of election from the collectiTe to 
the rcpresentative bodj; and by these acts, taken separately or together, thej have 
essentially altered the original constitution of the House of Commons. Versed as 
your Majestj undoubtedly is in the EngHdi histoiy, it cannot easilj «cape jou, hovr 
much it is jour interest, as well as your dutj, to prevent one of the three estates 
from encroaching upon the province of the other two, or assuming the authoritj of 
them all. When once thej have departed from the great constitutional line by' 
which all their proceedings should be directed, who will answer for their fiiture mo- 
deration? Or, what assurance will they give jou that, when they have trampled 
upon their equals, they will submit to a superiorP Your Majesty miay leam hereafter 
how nearly the slave and tyrant are alHed. 

Some of jour Coundl, more candid than the rest, admit the abandoned profligacj 
of the present House of Conmions, but oppose their dissolution, upon ait opimon, I 
cmfess, not verj unwarrantable, that their successors would be equally at the di^xMal 
of the Treasuiy. I cannot persuade myself that the nation will have profited so 
Bttle by experience. But if that opinion were well-founded, you might then gratify 
our wishes at an easy rate, and appease the [jbesent clamour agftinst your govemment, 
without ofiering any material injury to the favourite cause of corruption. 

You have still an honourable part to act. The afiections of your subjects may 
stOl be recovered. But before you subdue their hearts, you must gain a noble vic- 
tory over your own. Discard diose little personal resentments which have too long 
directed your pubKc conduct Pardon this man the remainder of his punishment; 
and if resentment still prevails, make it what it should have been long since, an act, 

not 
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&ot of mercy 9 but contempt He will soon fall back into his natural station, a silent 
Benator, and hardly supportin^ the weekly eloquence of a newspaper. The gentle 
breath of peace wouldleave him on the surfaee, neglected and unremoved. It is 
onty the tempest that lifts him from hb place. 

\^thout consulting your Minister, call together your whole Council. Let it 
appear to the pubUc that jou can determine and act for yoursetf*. Come forward 
to your people. Lay aside the wretched formalitaes of a King, and speak to your 
subjects with the spirit of a man, and in the language of a gentkman. Tell them 
70U have been fataUj deceived. Tbe acknowledgment will be no disgrace, but 
rather an honour to jonr understanding. Tdl them jou afe determined to remove 
eveiy cause of complaint against your govemment ; that jou will give your confidence 
to no man who does not possess the confidence of yoiir subjects; and leave it to them- 
selves to determine by their conduct at a future election, whether or no it be in 
reality the general sense of the nation, that thar rights have been arbitrarily invaded 
by the present House of Commons, and the Constitution betrayed. They will then 
do justice to their representatives and to themselves. 

These sentiments, Sir, and the style they are conveyed in, may be ofTensive 
perhaps, because they are new to you. Accustomed to the language of courtiers) 
you measure their afTections by the vehemence of their expressions; and when they 
only praise you indifierently, you admire their sincerity. But this is not a time to 
trifle with your fortune. They deceive you, Sir, who tell you that you have numy 
friends, whose aifections are founded upon a principle of personal attachment. The 
first foundation of friendship is not the power of conferring benefits, but the equality 
with which they are received, and may be retumed. The fortune which made 
you a King, forbade you to have a friend. It is a law of nature which cannot be 
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violated wilh impunity. TThe mistaken Prince who looln for fnendBhip, wQl find 
a ftvourite, and in ihat &vourite the ruin of his affairs. 

The peqple of Enghnd are loyal to the House of Hanover, not firom a^ vain 
preference of one family to another, but firom a conviction that the estaUishment of 
that ftmiljr was.necessary to the support of their ciyil and rdigioua libertieif This, 
Sir, is a prineiple of allegiance equallj solid aad rational; fit for Engliahmen to 
adopt» and well wbrthj of your Majesty''^ encour^gement We cannot bng be de^ 
luded by nominal distinetiomi. The name of Stuart, of itself» is onlj contemptihle; 
armed with the sovereign authority, their prindples arefonnidable. The Frince who 
imitates their oonduct, should be Wamed by tteur eacample; and while he phunes. 
himsdf upon the seeurity of his title to the crown, should remember that» as it waa 
acquired by one revohiibi^ it aay be lott by another. 

JUNIUS. 
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. LETTER XXXVL 

' TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTOJtf. 

MY LOKD, Februaiy 14^ 1770. 

If I were personally your enemy, I might pity 
and fojTgive yoiL You have eveiy daim to compassion that can arise firom miBeiy 
and distress. The oondition you are redueed to, would disarm *a private enony of 
his resentment, and leave no consolation to tlie most vindictive spirit, but that such 
an object as you are, would disgraoe the dignity of revenge. But in the relation you 
have bome to this counlxy, you have no title to iadulgence; and if I had foUowed 
the dictates of my own opinion, I never should have aHowed you the respite of a^ 
moment In your public character, you have iiyured every subject of the empire; 
and though an individual is not authorized to forgive the injuries done to sodety, he 
is caUed upon to assert his separate share in the puUic resentment I subnutted, 
however, to the judgment of men mof« moderate, perhaps more candid than myself. 
For my own part, I do not pretend to understand those prudent forms of decorum, 
those gentle rules of discretion, which some men endeavour to unite with the oon« 
duct of the greatest and most hazardous affairs. Engaged in the defence of an ho- 
nourable cause, I would take a dedsive part I should scom to provide for a future 
retreat, or to keep terms wiih a man who preserves no measures with the public. 
Neither the abject submission of deserting his post in the hour of danger, nor even 

Cc2 tbe 
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the sacred shield^ of cowardice, should protect him. I would punue him through 
life, and tiy the last exertion of mj abHities to preserve the perishable infamy of 
his name, and make it immortaL 

What then, my Lord, is this the event of all the sacrifices jon have made 
to Lord Bute^s patronage, and to your own unfortunate ambition ? Was it for thb 
70U abandoned jour earliest friendships, the warmest connections of jour youth, and 
all those honourable engagements hj which you once solicited, and might have 
acquired the esteem of your country ? Have you secured no recompence for such an 
honour? Unhappy man ! what party wiU receive the common deserter of all parties? 
Without a client to flatter, without a friend to console you, and with only one 
companion from the honest house of Bloomsbury, you must now retire into a 
dreadfiil sofitude. At the most active period of life, you must quit the busy scene, 
and- conceal yourself from the world, if you would hope to save the wretched 
renudns of a ruined reputation. The vices operate Bke age— bring on disease before 
its time, and in the prime of youth leave the character broken and exhausted. 

Yet your conduct has been mysterious, as well as contemptible. Where is 
now that firmness, or obstihacy, so long boasted of by your friends, and acknow- 
ledged by your enemies ? We were taught to expect that you would not leave the 
ruin of this country to be completed by other hands, but were determined either to 
gain a decisive victory ovcr the Constitution, or to perish bravely at least behinf 
the last dike of the prerogative. You knew the danger, and might have been pro- 
vided fi>r it. You took sufficient timeto prepare for a meeting with your Farliament, 



Sacro trtmutre timon. Etcry cow«rd pretends to be pUnet-f truck. 
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to confirm the mercenaiy fidelitj of your dependants, and to siggest to your 
Soyereign a language suited to his dignity at least, if not to his Jbenerolence and 
wisdom. Yet, while the whole kingdom was agitated with anxious expectation 
uprni one great point, you meanlj evaded the question, and instead of the ezplicit 
finnness and dedsion of a King, gave us nothing but the miserj of a ruined grasier*^ 
and the whining piet j of a Methodist. We had reason to expect that notice would 
have been taken of the petitiouB which the Eing has receired from the English 
nation ; and although I can conceiye some personal motives for not yielding to them, 
I can find none, in common pnidence or decency, for treating them with contempt 
Be assuredy my Lord, the EngUsh peqple will not tamelj submit to this unworthy 
treatment : they had a right to be heard ; and their petitions, if not grantedy deserve 
lo be considered. Whateyer be the real yiews and doctrine of a Court, the Sovereign 
should be taught to preserve some forms of attention to his subjects, and, if he will not 
redress their grievances, not to make them a topic of jest and mockerj among Lords 
and Ladies of the Bedchamber. Injuries maj be atoned for^ and forgiven ; but insults 
admit of no oompensation. Thej degrade the mind in its own esteem, and force it 
to recover its levd by revenge. This neglect of the petitions was, however, a part 
of your original plan of govemment ; nor will an j consequences it has produced, 
account for your deserting your Sovereign in the midst of that distress in which jou 
and your new friends have involved himf . One would think, mj Lord, jou might 
have taken this spirited resolution before jou had dissolved the last of those early 
eonnections which once» even in your own o[Mnion, did honour to jour jouth ; before 



* There was somethins wonderfuUy pathetic in the mention of the horned cattle. 
t The Bedford partj. 

JOU 
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^on ha4 oUigeA Lord Graiiby to quit a senrioe he wa» attaehed to ; before fm ha4- 
diaearded one Chancellor, and killed another, To what an al^ect cohditibli have 
you laboured to reduce the best of Frinces, when the unhi^py nian» who jieUs at-* 
last to 8uch personal instaace and solicitation as nerer can be fairlj em|do7ed agaiBst f 
a subject, feek liimself degraded hj his oomplianoet and is unable to surnve tfae ' 
disgracefid honours which his gracious Sorereign had oompelled him to aocept Ho 
was a man of spirit; for he had a quick sense of shame» and death has'redeemed lua 
character. I know your Graoe too well to appeal to your feelings upon tfau erent; ^ 
but there is another heart, not jet, I hope, quite callous to the toiich of hwmanitj» 
to wfaicfa it ouj^t to be a dreadful lesson for ever ^. 

Nowy mj Lord, let us consider the rituation to whkfa 70U bare conducted, and fai 
whicfa jou have thought it adviuible to abandon jour Bojal Masten WlieiieTer the 
people haye complauied) and nothing better could be said in defence of ifae measures: 
of Gk>vemment, it bas been tfae fasfaion to answer us» tfaougfa not verj iaidj, witfa ^ 
an a|^>eal to tfae private virtues of your Sovereign. ^ Has fae not, to rdeve tfae . 
people, surraidered a oonsiderable part of fais revenue ? Has fae not made the Jntg&T 
independent, by fixing them in their places f<Hr life ?^ My Lord, we acknowMge 
the gradous principle which gave birth to these concessions» and faave nothing to 
regret but that it has never been adhered to. At the end of seven years, we are 
loaded with a debt of above five hundred thousand pounds iqx^n the Civil List, and we 
now see tfae Chancellor of Great Britain tTrannically forced out of his oflSce^ not for 
want of abilities^ not for want of integrify» or of attention to fais dufy, but for 



• The moflt seeret pertkalars of this detesuble tfinsaction shtllj in due time, be giTen to the |»eopIe. 
Hie people shall know what kind of man the^ hmve to deal with. 

delivering 
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ddiTerlng his hoaest opinion iii Parliament, upon the greatest constitutional question 

tbat has ariaen since the Beirolution. We care not to whose private Tirtues 70U 

ajqpeal; the theorjr of such a Grovearament is fakehood and mockery; the practice 

is oppreMion. You have laboired then (though I confess to no purpose) to rob jour 

^ Master of the ovHj plausible answer that ever was given in defence of his Grovemment 

. ~of the ojnnion which the pec^le had conceived of his personal honoiir and integritj. 

Tfae Duke of Bedlbrd was more moderate than your Grace. He only forced his 

Master to violate a solemn promise made to an individual*. But you, mj Lord, 

have suoce^sfuDy extended your advice to every poKfkal, every moral engagement 

^that coidd bind either the magistrate or the man. The condition of a King is 

' often oiserable, but it required jour Grace^s ahilities to make it contemptible. You 

* wiB saj^ perbi^ that the faithful servants in whose hands you have left him, are 

abk to retdeve his honour, and to support his Govemment. You have publicly 

' dedared, e?en since your rerignatioB, that you a[^roved of their measures, and 

admiied thejur coaduCt» ptttieuhirly that of the Earl of Sandwich. What a pity it 

is thaty whh ftU this appearaiiice) jou should think it necessary to separate jourself 

from such amiable companions ! You forget, my Lord, that while you are lavish in 

the praise of men whom you desert, you are publicly opposing your conduct to 

your opkdonBy and dqpriving yoursdf of the only pkusible. pretence you had for 

leaving your Sovereign overwhelmed with dktress : I call it plausible ; for, in truth, 

there is no reason whatsoever, less than the firowns of your Master^ that could 

justify a man of spirit fbr abandoning his post at a moment so critical and important. 

• Mr. Stttsrt Mackeosie. 

It 
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It is in vain to evade ihe question ; if jou will not speak out, tlie public have a right 
to judge from appearances. We are authorized to conclude that jou either diflered 
from jour coUeagues, whose measures jou still affect to defend^ or that jou thought 
the administration of the Eing^s affairs no longer tenaUe. You are at libertj to 
chuse between the hjpocrite and the coward. Your best friends are in doubt which 
waj thej shall indine. Your countrj unites the characteni, and gires jou credit 
for them both. For mj own part, I see nothing inconsistent in jour conduct You 
began with betrajing the people-^jou condude with betrajing the King. 

In jour treatment of particular persons, jou have preserved the uniformitj of 
jour character. Even Mr. Bradshaw declares that no man was ever so ill used as 
himself. As to the provision* jou have made for his familj, he was entitled to it 
bj the house he lives in. The siiccessor of one Chancellor might weH pretend to 
be the rival of another. It is the breach of private firiendship which touches 
Mr. Bradshaw ; and, to saj the truth, when a man of his rank and abilities had 
taken so active a part in jour afTairs, he ought not to have been let down at last 
^with a miserable pension of fifteen hundred pounds a jear. Colonel Luttrell» 



* A pension of i^l500 per annum, intured upon the four one-half per cents. (he was too cunning to 
trust to Irish security) for the lives of himself and his sons. This gentlemaD, who» a very few yeais ago, 
was clerk to a contractor for fiirage, and afterwards exalted to a petty post in the War-ofRce, thought U 
nccessaryi as soon as he was appointed Secreury to the Treasury, to tsVe that great house ia Lifioola*s loa 
Fields, in which the £arl of Northington had lesidcd whHe he was Lord Hi^ ChfiioeUor of Great Briiaiiu 
As to the pension, Lord North very solemnly assured the House of Commons that no pension was ever so weU 
desenred as Mr. Bradsfaaw^s^fir . B. Lord Gamdeii and Sir Jeflfery Anhem are not near so well provided for ; 
and SLr Edward Hawke, who saved the State, retircs with two thousand pounds a year on the Irish establish* 
ment, from which he in fact receives less than Mr. Bradshaw's pension. 

Mr. 
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• Mr. Onslowy and Gorenior Burgoyne, wero equallj engaged with you, and have 

: rather more reason to c<»nplain than Mr. Bradshaw. These are men, my Lord, 

whose firiendship jou should have adhered to on the same principle on which you 

deserted Loxd Roddngfaam, Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, and the Duke of Port- 

. land« We can easilj account for your riolating your engagements with men of 

honour; but whj abould you betny your natural connections? Why separate your- 

^. sdf firom Lord Sandwich, Lord Grower, and Mr. Rigby, or leave the three worthy 

gentkmen above mentioned to shift for themselves? With all the Ihshionable indul- 

. gcfnee of the tinesy this country does not abound in characters Uke theirs; and you 

may fiad it a difficult matter to recruit the black catalogtte of your friends. 

Tbe reooQection of the royal pateht you sold to Mr. Hine, obliges me to say a 
• word in defence of a man whom you have taken the most dishonourable means to 
injttre. I do not refer to tbesham prosecution which you affected to cany on against 
IdaL On that ground, I doubt not, he is prepared to meet you with tenfold recri- 
mination, and set you at defiance« The injury you have done him, aiTects his moral 
duuracter. You knew that the oSer to purchase the reveraion of a place, which h^s 
Jimtofore been sold under a decree of the Court of Chancery, however imprudent 
in his situation, would no way tend to cover him with that sort of guilt which you 
wished to fix upon him in the eyes of the world You laboured then, by every spe- 
des of false suggestion, and even by publishing counterfeit letters, to have it under- 
alodd that he had.proposed terms of accommodatibn to you, and had offered to 
abandon his principles, his parfy, and his fiiends. You consulted your own breast 
for a character of consummate treachery, and gave it to the public for that of 
Mr. Vaughan* I think myself obliged to do this justice to an injured man, because 
I was deceived by the appearances thrown out by your Grace, and have frequently 

D d spoken 
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apoken of his condact with indignaiion. If he reallj be what I think him, honest, 
though mistakeny he will be happj in recoTering his rcpntation, though at the es- 
pence of his understanding. Here, I see, the matter is likdy tp rest Tonr Gfioe 
18 afmid to carrf on the prosecntion. Mr. Hine keepa qniet posseision of his pur* 
chase; and GroTemor Bnrgoyne, relieyed firom the apprdiensioii of reAmding the 
mon^, sits down, for the renunnder of his life^ infinona and coiitented. 

I bdieve, mj Lord,! may now take mj leaye of jm tor ever. You «re no 
longer that resolute Minister who had spirlt lo sopportthe most ▼kdent me a sn g iii^ 
who compensated for the wnnt ^good and great quaKties, by a brwe detenninatiQn 
(which some people admired «drdiod on) to maintain himself withont thena» Tfae 
reputation of dmtinacj aiid perseveraneeiiiight haTO snn^^ 
▼irtues. Yott haTe now added tfafe iast negative to jour >cliaracter> aad meanly ean- 
fessedthatjooarede^titateoftheeommonBpiritof •ttani* Retirethen^mjLtiil» 
ftiri faide your bhiAea ikttn the worid; ,fer witbsoch ia iaad cf shame, even black 
inay diange ka eoiottr. A ttdnd tttcii as yours^ ia^ solitaijriJiours of domestic ea^ 
joymai«{mflf etilfindloiieaofeoonlaiiait Yttumqr find it in.the meatejr of 
vMat6d fiionAiUp; inOeaAictiona of ^an noeomplisiled Annoe, wiiom you hsve 
disgracetf anddeserted; and in ihie ag^tatians /of • a graatcountiy^ drirai hf yonr 
connadstothebiinkof dMmctian.^'' ... 

' lliepahnofaokdsterial&miiessianowtransfiniedtol^ HetcQs 

us «0 hlmsel^ and witfc^ylenitude^if theereftilinid»»;» aod I em ready eaoog^ to 



* Thii doqiieat penon la» got 9B:tu m tbe dbeijpliiie of DeaKwtbeDc». He comtentlj ■pwH with p^ 
bletiahitaMatktaiaH^iefebiiVtkiiMoa. . 

believtt 
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bdiere tiuit, wlule he can keep his placet Iie will not eaalj be penuaded to raign it 
Tour Grace was the finn Minirter of yesterday: LordNorth is the firm Minister of 
to-day. To-morrow, periiaps, his Majesty, in his wisdom, maj give us a rifal for 
yott both. You are too well acquainted wfth the temper i^ your late alliesy to tliink 
it possiUe that Lord North should be permitted to gorem this countiy. If we maj 
bdieTe common fimie, they have ahewn him their superioritj abeadj. His Mqesty 
inhideedtoiygracious toinsukhissttlgectsb^ chusing his firstMinisterfin^mamong 
1i» domestiei of Hie Duke of Bedftrd. That^would have been too gross an out- 
iag> te the thpie kingjoms. TheirparpQs^howfm^^iseqnaHyanswsiedbjrpushittg 
finrward Hils oriuqppjr figure» andfinciiiglt to bear tbe.Oflium of measures whiefa tbqr 
inveatt^direet Wifliout imnMdi a tal y appea<iiqf-ta goferay thsy pmfess thepowery 
mnd dBstiawte tibe emelmnenti of gQfeBuneatas Ifcey thiak |Mcoper, They stiU ad- 
lierelathe tpirit of that<cdbib^on wUeh made Mr« LuttnU iqHwaitatnre of 
Middlesez^ Far fiEWli legrettiag your retvtal, . thcy assure us irerf gtf^wAj Ihat it 
increasestherealflraigthoftheMiiiMry* Jbceordingto-thiswajofreasoning^ thqr 
will probabtjrgr o witrengerandmorefleurishingeTCTyhourthey earist; fijr I think 
'thM fs hardly aday passes, in whkhsome one or otber of his Mqesfy^s servants 
dees not leaye liicm lo impr^te by the loss of his asristanre. But, alaai; their ooun- 
tenanees speak a diflerenl language. When the members diop off, the main body 
cannol be insensible of its qtproadung dissolutimu Eren the Tiolence of their pro- 
ceedings is a rignal of despair. like broken tenants, who hare had waming to quit 
the premises, they cnrse Iheir bndlordy destroy the fixturest throw eray tfaing into 
confusion» and care not whal misduef they do to the estate. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



SIR, March 19, 1770. 

I beliere there is no man, howeTer indifferent 
about the interests of this countrj, who will not readilj confess that the situation 
to which we are now reduced,, whether it has arisen firom the violence of faction, or 
firom an arbitrary system of govemment, jnstifies the most mehincholj apprehensionst 
and calls for the exertion of whaterer wisdom or vigour is left among ua. The 
King^s answer to the remonstrance of the City of London, and the measures sinoe 
adopted fay the Ministry, amount to a plain declaration that the principle, on whicfa 
Mr. Luttrell was seated in the House of Cbmmons, is to be supported in ali its 
consequences, and carried to its ntmost extent. The same spirit whidi riolated the 
ireedom of election, now inrades the Declaration and Bill of Rights, and threatena 
to punish the subject for exercising a pririlege, hitherto nndisputed, of petitioniiig 
the Crown. The grievances of the people are aggravated bj insults ; thdr complaints 
not merely disregarded, but checked hj authoritj; and everj dne of those acts, 
against which thej remonstrated, confirmed hj the Eing s decisiTe a{qirobation. At 
such a moment no honest man wifi remain silent or inactire. However distin- 
guished by rank or propertj, in the rights of freedom we are all equaL Aii We are 
Englishmen, the least considerable num among us has an interest equal to the proudest 
nobleman in the laws and constitutionof his countrj, and is equally called upon to 

nuike 
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nuike a generous contribution in rapport of them, whetber it be the beart to coa- 
ceive, the understanding to direct, or the hand to execute. Tt is a common cattse, 
in wbieh we are all interested, in which we should all be engaged. The man wfao 
deserts it at this alarming crisis, is an enemy to Iiis country, and, what I Uiink of 
infinitdy less importance, a traitor to bis Sovereign. The subject who ia truly 
Ipyal to the Chief Magbtrate, will neither advise nor submit to arbitrarjr measures. 
The City of London hatb given an example whieh, I doubt not» wiU be foUowed by 
the whole kingikMn. The noble spirit of the metropolis ia the life-blood of the state, 
eoHected at the heart: from that potnt it drcidates, with health and vigouTy through 
every artery <>£ the oonstitiition. The time ia come when tfae body of the English people 
must assert their own cause: conseioua of tbdur strength, and animated by a sense of 
their duty, they wiU not surrender their birthright to Hinisters, Pariiaments, or Kings. 
The City of London have ezpressed their sentiments with freedom and firm^ 
neas; they faave spoken truth bbklly ; and, in whatever light their remonstrance may 
be represented by courtiers, I defy the most subtUe lawyer in. this country to point out 
a single instance in which they have exceeded the truth. Even that assertion, which 
we are told is most offensive to Parliament, in the theory of the English Constitution, 
is strictly true— If any part of the representative body be not cbosen by the people, 
that part vitiito and corrupts the whole. If there be a defect in the representation 
•of the people, that power» which alone is equal to the making of the laws in this 
country, is not oomplete, and the acts of Parliament under that circumstance are 
not the acts of a pure and entire legidature. I speak of the theory of our Consti- 
tution; and whatever diffioulties or inconveniences may attend the practice, I am 
Teady to maintain that as far as the fact deviates firom the prineipley so fiir the 
practiee is vicious and comipt. I have not heard a question raised upon any other 

part 
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|«it <if the remoiiitnuice« That the prindple on which tiie M id d leiex dection wai 
detemined, ia more perniclous in its dlects than dtherthelevTingof Bh^fMmnejr 
bj Chariea tbe,FIr$t, or the siispending power aasumed hj hk son, wffl hai&fy be 
diq>uted by any man wlio nndenMands, or wishes well to the English Oonstitiilion. 
It ii not an act of open nolence done bj fhe Sing, or any direct or palpebfe beeach 
of the laws attempted bjr his Minister» that can ever endanger tfae liberlies of this 
country. Against sudi a Bng, 6r Sfinister, the people w6dd immediatel j take 
the alarniy and all the parties unite to oppose Iiim. The laws may begrosslj tIo- 
lated iii particular instances, without mj direct «ttadc upon the whcde syslenL 
Faets of that kind stand abne; tfaej are attributed to necessity, not defended hy 
prkiciple. We can nerer be realty in danger imtil tiie fixmis of PariSament are 
made nse of to destroj the substance of ourdvil i^ poKtllad liberties; tMD Far^ 
liament itsetf betrays its trust, hjr contributing to estaUish new princ^Ies of 
govemment, and emploTing the Tery weapbns committed to it bf tfae ooUeetiTe hoAji 
tostabtfae Constitution. 

As fbr tfae terms of the remonstrance, I presime it wiB not be affirmed bj 
mj person kss pofished tfaan a Geiktleman Usfaer, tfaat tfais is a' season fbr eompUments. 
Our gracious King'iiuleed is abundantiy civil to himsdf. Instead of an antwer to 
a petidon» fais Miyestj yerjr grimfuUjr pronounces fais 6wn pai^egjric^ and I confess 
tfaat as far as his personal behaTiour» w tiie royal jpurity of his ihteiitions, is coi^ 
cemed, the trutfa of tfaose dedarations wfaicfa tbe Minister Iias driwn up for fak 
Master» cannot decenlly be ^sputed. In every otfaer respect I affirm tfaat tfaqr 
are absoluteljr unsupported eitfaer in argument or tacL I must add, too, tiiat, 
supposing tfae speech were otfaerwise unezceptionable, it is not a direct answer totfae 
petition of the City. His Majesty is jdeased to saj tfaat he is always reiMlj to 

receiTO 
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x«cd^e the requests of his mbjecU; yet the Sheriffi were twice sent badc with an 
ezcoae, and it was certamly debated in council whether or no the mi^trates of the 
Citj €{ London ahouU be admitted to an audience. Whether the remonfltrance be, 
or be not injurious to Farliament» is the very question between the Parliament and 
the pec^le» and nich a question as cannot be dedded by the assertion of a third 
party, howerer respectable. That the petitioninii; for a dissdution of Parliapent 
is irreqondleable with . the principles of the Constittttim, is a new doctrioe, His 
•Mqesty pepdiapa hasnotbeen informed that the Hou^e of Commons theoiselves 
haTe» by a formal resolution» admitted it to be the right of the subject Hi^ Majesty 
prqceedf to assure us that he has made the law^ the rule of his conduct. Was it in 
ordering or pennitting his Ministers to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by ge^erBl wfuruit ? 
•Was il in suffcapng his Ministers to revive the obsolete maxim of nalbm tempn^i to 
rob lihe Buke of Portland of his prpp^rty» and tbereby; give a detisive torn ^to'^ 
cottntj election? Was it iq erectin^ a cbamber; cpnsultation ofsurgeons» wftk 
autl^>rity to ezamine into, and supersede the legal verdict of a jury ? Or did his 
M^jesty consttlt the laws of this countiy, when he permitted his Secretary of State 
to dedare that, whenever the dvil magistrate is trifled with, a militaiy force must 
be a^t ^, without the dehy of a moment, and effectuaUy employed ? Qr^ was it in 
the barbarotts exactness with which this iHegaly iuhuman doctrine was carried into. 
exectttkm ? If his Migesty had reooDected these fiusts, I think he would never have 
said^ at least with any reference to the measures of his Govemment^ that he had 
made the laws the mle of his conduct To talk of preserving the affections^ or 
rdying onthe siqppoit of his sulgects, while he ccmtmttes to act ijqxm these prindples, 
is indeed paying a conqpliment to their loyalfy which, I hope> they have too mnch 
ipirit and ttnderstanding io desenre. 

His 
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His Majesty, we are told, is not onljr punctual in the performance of his owti 
duty, but careful not to assume any of those powers which the Constitution has [daced 
in other hands. Admitting this last assertion to be strictlj true, it is no waj to the 
purpose. ' The Citj of London have not desired the King to assume a power placed 
in other hands :— if they had, I should hope to see the person who dared to present 
such a petition, immediatelj impeached. They solidt their Sovereign to ezert that 
constitutional authoritj which the laws have vested in him, for the boiefit of his 
subjects. They call upon him to make use of his lawful prerogative in a case which 
our laws evidentlj supposed might happen, since thej have provided for it bj 
trusting the Sovereign with a discretionarj power to dissolve the Parliament. This 
request will, I am confident, be supported bj remonstrances firom all parts of the 
kingdom. His Majest j will find at last that this is the sense of his people ; and 
that it is not his interest to support either Ministrj or Farliament at the hasard of 
a breach with the collective bodj of his subjects. That he is the King of a free 
people, is indeed his greatest glorj. That he maj long continue the King of a free 
people, is the second wish that animates mj heart. The first is, That the people 
majbefree*. 

JUNIUS. 



* When kis Majesty had dane reading his speech, the Lord Mayor, ^c. had the honour of kissing 
hU Majesty*s hand ; after which, as they were withdrawing, his Majesty turncd round to his courtiers^ and 
biirst out a laughing. 

' NerofiddledjwhHeRomewasbuming. Joair Haaw. 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIB, AprilS, 1770. 

In my last letter I offered jou 1117 opinion of the 
Inith and propriety of his Majestj^s answer to the City of Lon^on, considering it 
merelj as the speech of a Miniflter, drawn up in his own defence, and delivered, as 
usual, bj the cbief magistrate. I would separate as much as possiUe the Eing'*^ per- 
sonal character and behaviour from the acts of tbe present Grovemment I wisb it 
to be understood that His Majesty had in effeet no more concem in the substance of 
what he said, tban Sir James Hodges had in the remonstrance ; and that as Sir 
James, in virtue of his oflSce, was obliged to speak the sentiments of the people, His 
Majestj might think himself bound, bj the same oflScial obligation, to give a grace- 
ful utterance to the sentiments of his Minister. The cold formalitj of a well- 
rqieated lesson is widely distant from the animated ezpression of the heart. 

This distinctiony however, is only true with respect to the measure itsdf. The 
consequences of it reach bejond the Mimster, and materially aiTect His Majesty^s 
honour. In their own nature, thej are formidable enough to alarm a man of pru» 
dence, and disgraceful enough to afOict a man of spirit. A subject, whose sincere 
attachment to His Majesty'*^ person and &mily is founded upon rational principles, will 
not, in the present conjuncture, be scrupulous of alarming, or even of aflSicting his 
Sovereign. I know there is another sort of loyalty, of which His Majestj has had 

E e plentiful 



plentifiil experience. When the loyaltj of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotchmen has moe 
taken possession of an unhappy Frince, it sddom leaves him without aocomplishing 
his destniction. When the poison of their doctrines has tainted the natural benevo* 
lence of his disposition» when their insidious ooundls have oomipted the stamina of 
his Gk)vemment, what antidote can restore him to his political health and honour^ but 
the firm sincerity of his English subjects ? 

It has not been usual in this countrj, at least since the dajs of Charles tbe '- 
First, to see the Sovereign personaHj at variance, or engaged in a direct altercation 
with his subjects. Acts of grace and indulgeiice ate wiselj appropriated to him, and 
should constantlj be ^erformed by Mmself.* H6 never should appear but in an amiaUe 
light to his subjects. Even In France, as long as any ideas of a limited monarchj 
were thought worth preserving, it was a maxim that no man should leave the royal 
presence discontented. They have lost, oJr renounced, tbe moderate prindples of 
their Government; and now, when thdr Parliaments venture to r6monstrate> the 
ty rant comes forward, and ansWers absolutdj for himself. The spirit of their present 
Constitution requlres that the King should be feared; and the principle, I beUeve, is 
tolerablj supported bj the fact. But in our pofitical system, the theoiy is al vanance 
with the practice; for the King should be beloved. Measures of greater severitj 
majy indeed, in sorae circiimstiEuices be necessary; but the Minister who advises» 
should take the execution and odium of them entirdy upon himsdf. He not onl/ 
betrays his Master, but violates the spirit of the English Constitution^ when he 
exposes the chief magistrate to the personal hatred or contempt of his subjects. 
When we speak of the firmness of Grovemment, we mean an uniform system of 
measures, ddiberatdj. adopted, and jresolutdj maintained bj the servanta of the 
Crown ; not a peevish asperity in the language or behaviour of the Sovereign. The 

govemment 
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goremmeiit of « weak» irresblute Monardi maybe wise, moderate» aifd firm ; that 
of an obstiiiatey capridoua Prince, on the oontnuy, maj he feeble» nndetermined» 
and relazed. The repntation of pnblic measurea depemb upon the Mlnista*, who 
is reqponsSde— not upon the King, whoae prirvte opinioas are not supposed to have 
anj weight against the advice of his Coundl, and whoee personal autfaority should 
therefore never be interposed in public afTairs. This» I beliere, is true constitu- 
tional doctrine. Butforamomentletussunposeitfalse. Letitbetakenforgnmted, 
that an oeparion may arise, in whioh a King of England shall be oompdled to take 
upqn himielf the ungrateful offioe of r^ectii^ the petitions, and censuring the oon* 
duct of his subjects; and let the City remonstrance be supposed to hare created so 
eztraordinarir an occasion. On this princ^le, which I presume no fiiend of adminf- 
stnitxon will disputet, let the wisdom and spirit of the Ministiy be eKamilied. They 
advise the Bng to hazard his digvitjr bjapositivedeclarationof his own seiitiments. 
They suggest to him a language fuH of sereritj and reproach. What foHows? When 
his Majestj had taken so dedsire a part in suppoit of lua MinistiT' and Pariiament,* 
hehad a right to ezpectfiromthemaredproeal demonstration of fimmess intheurown 
cause, and of their zeal fbr hu /honour. He had reason to expect (and sucht I 
doubt not, were the Uustering promises of Lord North) tliat the petsons whom 
he had been advised to charge with hating fided in thdr respect to him» with hamg 
injured Parliament, and violated the principles of the Constitution, should not hare 
been pennitted to escape without some severe marks of the displeasure and ren- 
geance of Parliament. As the nmtter stands, the Minister, after placing his 
SoTerdgn in the most unfiiYourable ligfat to his subjects, and after attempting to 
fix the ridicule and odium of his own predpitate measures upon the royal diaracter, 
leaves him a solitary figure upon the scene, to recaU» if he can, or to eompensate 

Ee2 bj 
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hj future complianoes, for one imhappy demonsiration of iU-iiippQrted firnmett 
and inefiectual resentment. As a man of q^nrit» His Miqesty cannot but be sensible 
that the loftj terms in which he was persnaded to reprimand the City, when united 
with the silly oondusion of the business, resemble the pomp of a mock tragedy, 
where the most pathetic sentimehts, and even the sufferihgs of the hero, are calcu* 
lated for deriaion. 

Such has been the boasted firmness and consistency of a Ministar*, whose 
aHiearance in the House of Commons was thougfat essential to the Klng^s service; 
whose presenoe was to influence erery division; who had a voice to persuade, an eye 
to penetnite, a gesture to command. The reputation of these great qualities has 
been fatal to his friends. The little dignity of Mr. Ellis has been conunitted. The 
mine was sunk; ocmibustibles provided; and Wdbore EUis, the Guy Faux of 
the faUe, waited only for the signal of command. AII of a sudden the counliy 
gendemen diacoyer how grossly they haTe been deceiTed :— 4he Minister's heart 
fails him; the grand plot is defeated in a moment; and poor Mr. Ellis and lus 
motion tak« into custody. From the ereht of Fridaj last, one woiild imi^;ine 
that some fiitality hung orer this gentleman. Whether he makes, 6r suppresses 
a motion, he is equally sure* of his disgrace. But the complexion of the fimes will 
8u£fer no num to be Vice-Treasurer of Ireland with impunifyf . 



* This graceful Minister is «ddly constnicted. His tongue is • little too big for his mopthy a&d his 
eyes • great deal too big for their sockets. Every part of his person sets Datural pmportion at defiance. 
At thSs present writing^ his head is supposed to be much too heavy for his shouldera. 

t About this time the courtiers talked of nothuig but a bill of pains and penalties against the Lord 
Mayoc ind SherUb, or impeachmeat at the least. Little Mannikm Ellis told the King that if tke bnsinesa 
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I do not mean to ezpress the sinallest anxiety for the Miii!8ter*8 rqmtation. 
. He acts ^eparatdy for himself, and the most shameftil inconsistencj maj perhqM be 
no disgrace to him. But when the SoFerdgn, who represents the nujesty <rf* the state, 
appears in person, his dignity should be supported. The occasion shoold be import- 
ant; the plan well-conridered; the executbn steady and consistent My zeal for His 
Majesty^s real honoor eompels me to assert that it has been too much the i^stem of 
the present reign, to introduce him personally, either to act for, or to defend liis 
senrants. They persuade Iiim to do what is properly their business, and desert him 
itt the nudst of it Yet this is an inoonvenience to which he must for ever be ex* 
posed while he adheres to a Ministiy divided among themselves, or unequal in credit 
and ability to the great task they have undertaken. Instead of reserving the inter- 
positbn of the royal personage as the last resource of Govemment, their weakness 
obliges them to apply it to every ordinary occasion, and to renderit cheap and com- 
moii in the opinion of the people. Instead of supporting their Master, they look to 
him for support; and, for the emoluments of remaining one day more in office, 
care not how much his sacred character is prostituted and dishonourai. 

If I thought it possible for this paper to reach the doset, I would ven- 
ture to appeal at once to His Majest/s judgment I would ask him, but in the 
most respectfiil terms, « As you are a young man, Sir, who ought to have a life of 



werc left to his manasexnent, he would engmge to do wondcw. It wss thought ▼ery odd thmt a motion of 
fo much importmnce should bc entrusted to the most contemplible Hiilc piecc of mmchinery in the whole king. 
dom. His honest seal, howerer, was disappointed. The Minister took fright 5 and at the very instant that little 
EUis wai going to open, sent him an order to sit down. AU their magnammotts threatt ended in a ridiculoua 
TOte of censure, and a still more ridiculeus address to the King. 
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happinesa in pni^wot; as 70U are a husband— as yop are a father, (yovr filial dutiesy 
I owD^ haye been idi^usly per&niled)| is it banijide fiSr jour interest or yoor 
honour» to sacriAee your domestic tFa&quiUity» and to^liye in a jierpetad disag^fnent 
wifch jour peapk^ merely to preserve sueh a dkiiifi of beittgyaa Nortb, Baftii^ny 
Weymottthy Gower, Ellis, Onsiow^ Rigbyi Jerry DyBon/ and Sandwieh? Their 
yery names ^re a satireupon all goTernment; aad I defy the grayest.of your chap- 
lains to read the catalogue wididut laugUffg.^ 

For my own part, Sir, I IiaTe always considered addresses from Parliament 
as a fashipnable, unmeanmg formafity. Usurpers, idiots, and tyrants han been 
suecesuTely eomplimented withahnost the same professions of diity and affection. 
But let us suppoee them to mean exacUy wliat they profess. The consequences de» 
senre to be considered* Either the Sovere^pi b a man of high sphit and dangerous 
amUtibny ready to take advantage of the treachery t>f his Parliament, ready to accept 
of thesurraider they made him of the public fiberty; or he is a mild» undesigning 
Frince, wbo»« provided they indulge him with a Uttle state and pageantiy, would of 
himself intend no miscfaSef. Onf the first supposition, it must sbon be dedded by the 
swofd, whtther.the Constitution should be lost, or preserved. On the second, 
a Princes no way^ qualified for tbe ezeattion of a great and hasardous enterprise» 
and without any detenai&ed object in view, may nevertheless be driven into sudi 
desperate measures as may lead directly to Iiis ruin, or disgrace himself by a 
shameful fluctuation between the extremes of violence at one moment, and 
timidity at another. The Minister, perhaps, may have reason to be satisfied with 
the success of .the present hour, and with the profits of his emplojrment He is the 
tenant of the day, and has no interest in the inheritance. The Sovereign himsdf b 
bound hf other obfigations, and ought to look forward to a superior, a permanent 

interest 
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interest His paternal tenderness should remind him hdw many hostages he has 
given to society. The ties of nature come powerfully in aid of oaths and protest- 
ations. The father who considers his own precarioua state of health, and the possi- 
ble hazard of a long minority, wiU wish to see the famfly estate free and unincum- 
bered*. What is the dignity of the crown, though it were really mabtained— -what 
is the honour of Parliament, supposing it could exist without any foundation of in- 
tegrity and justice— or what is the vain reputation of firmness, even if the scheme of 
tiie government were uniform and consistent, compared with the heartfelt afTections 
of the people, witfa the happiness and ^ecnrity of the Royal Family, or even with the 
grateful acdamationg of the populace? Whatever style of contempt may be adopted 
byMinisters or Parliaments, no man sincerely despises the' voice of the English 
nation. The House of Commons are only interpreters, whose duty it is to coiivey the 
sense of the people faithfuHy to the Crown. If the interpretation be false or imper- 
fect, the constituent powers are called upon to deliver their own sentiments. Their 
speech is rude, but inteUigible; their gestures fierce, but fuU of explanation. Per- 
plexed by sophistries, their honest eloquence rises into action. Their fifst appeal 
was to the integrity of their representatives; the second, to the Sdng^s justice; the 
last argument of the people, whenever they have recourse to it, will carry more per- 
haps than persuasion to Parliament, or supplication to the Throne. 

JUNIUS. 



* ETery true friend of the Hoiue of Brunswick sees with afflictioii how rapidlj lonia of the prioeipftl 
branchet of the famUy haTc dropped offl 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADYERTISER. 

SIR, May 28, 1770- 

While Parliameiit was sitting, it would neither 
haye been safe, nor peiiiaps quite regular, to offer anj opinion to the puUic i^o 
the justice or wisdom of their proceedings. To pronounce fairly upon their conduct, 
it was necessarj to wait until we could consider, in one yiew, the beginning, progress, 
and condusion of their deliberations. The cause of the public was undertaken and 
suj^rted bj men, whose abilities and united authority, to say nothing of the advan- 
tageous ground they stood on, might well be thought sufficient to detennine a po- 
pular question in favour of the people. Neither was the House of Commons so abso- 
lutely engaged in defence of the Ministiy, or eren of their own resolutions, but that 
they might have paid some decent regard to the known disposition of their consti- 
tuents; and without any dishonour to their firmness, might have retracted an opinion 
too hastilj adopted, when thej saw the abm it had created, and how stro^glj it 
was opposed bj the general sense of the nation. The Ministry too would have coii- 
sulted their own immediate interest in making some concession satisfactory to the 
moderate part of the people. Without touching the fact, they might have consented 
to guard against, or give up the dangerous prindple on which it was established. In 
this state of things, I think it was highlj improbable at the beginning of the session, 
that the complaints of the people upon a matter which, in their apprehendon at least, 

immediatdy 
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iinmedUitel^ fdTected the life of the Constittttion, would be treated with as mnch 
contempt hy thar own representatives, and bj tbe House of Lords^ as they had been 
hj the other braiidi of the legidatore. Deqwiring of thdr ioUgntjf we had a righi 
to ezpect 'something fhmi their prudence, and aomething from their fears. The 
. Duke of Graftoii certaintydid not foresee to what an extent the cormption of a Far- 
Bament migfat be carried. Hc thought, perhaps, that diere gtill was some portion 
of fthame, or Tirtue, left in the ttii^rity of the Houae of Commoos» or that there was 
a line in puUic prostitution bejoftd which thej would scruple to proceed. Had tha 
jroung man been a little mot^ practised in the world, or bad he ventnred to measure 
ihe charactersof othermen bj his own, he wouhi not have been »o easily discouraged^ 
The prorogation of Parliament natoraUy calk upon us to rsview their pro*- 
ceedingA, and to consider the coiidition in which tbey have left the kingdom* I do 
not question but they have done whit is usuallj called the Eing^ business, much to 
His Majesty^s satisfaction. We hlkTe onlj to lament that, in consequenoe of a system 
introducedy or rerived, in the present reign, this kind of merit should be veiy con» 
sistent with the neglect of every duty thej owe to the nation. The interval between 
the opening of the last, and dose of the formier session, was longer than usuaL 
Whatever were the viewa of the MiniMer iti deferring the meeting of Farliament, 
sttffldent time was certaiidy given to every member of the House of ComiDons, to 
look back «pon the steps he had t&ken, and th« consequences they had produoed. 
Tlie seal of pftrty, the violence of personal anilnodties, and the heat of contentioni 
had lelMsre to subside. From that period, whatever resoluti<m thqr iook^ was delibe* 
rate aihI prepense. In the preceding session, the dependents of the Ministiy Iiad 
affkCed to believe that the final determination of the queition woidd have saUsfied 
Ihe nelion, or at least put li stop to their compbints; as if the ccrtainty of an evil 

F f could 
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could diminish the sense of it, or the nature of injustice could be altered by dedsioiL 
But they found the people of England were in a temper veiy distant from subndssioB ; 
and although it was contended that the House of Commons could aot themsehres 
reverse a resolution which had the foree and efiect of a judicial sentence^ there were 
other constitutional ezpedients whidi would have giTcn a security against any similar 
attempts for the futnre. The general proposition, in which the whide countiy had 
an interest, might have been redueed to a particiilar fact, in whidi Mr. WUkea 
and Mr. Luttrell wotdd alone have been concerned. The House of Lords nevglit 
interpose; the Slngmight dissolve the Parliament; or> if everyotherresourcefailedf 
diere still lay a grand constitutidnal writ of error in behalf of the peqple, firom the 
decision of one Court to Ihe wisdom of the whole legislature. Every one of these 
remedies has been successively littempted. The peopk performed thdr part with 
dignity, spirit, and persevo^anoe. For many months His Mqesty h^ard nothing firom 
his-people but the language of comjdaint and resentment; udbai^jfor this countryi 
it was Ae daily triumph of his courtiers, that he heard it with an indifference 
approaching to contempt. 

The House of Commons having assumed a powor unknorwn to the Constltution, 
were determined not merely to supp<»i; it in the single. instance ia question, tmt to 
maintain the doctrine in its utmost extent» and to establiah the fact as a precedent 
in law, to be i^plied in whatever manner Hia Majesty^s senrants shoidd bereafter 
think fit. Tlieir proceedings upon tfais occasioB are a strong proof that a decisioB^ 
in thefirsf instance-illegal andunjusty canonfy be supported by a continuation of 
fidsehood and injustice. To support their fbrmer resohitions, they were obliged to 
vidate some of thebest known and established ndes of the House. In one instanee^ 
thej went so far as to^ dedare, in open defiance of truth and conunon sense, that 

it 
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it ma fiot. tlke hile of the Ilouse to divide a complicated question at the request of a 
ineint^ar*. But, after trampling upon tUe laws of the land, it was not wonderful 
ihai they sboiiU treat the [nivate regiilatiims of their own astembfy with eqtial disre- 
gord.. The Speaker bemg joung in office, begah with pretended ignorance» and 
ended with deciding for tfae Ministry. We were nol surprised at the dedsion; but 
hehesitaled and bhished at his own baseness, and everj man was astonishedf • 

The interest of tbe pubiie was vigorouslj supported in the House of Lords. 
Thdr rig^t to defend the Constitution against an encroachment of the odier esCates, 
and the necessitj of exerting it at this peroid, was urged to them with ereiy argu- 
ment that could be st^posed to influence the heart or tfae undentanding. But it 
aoon ikppeared that thqr had already taken their part, and were determined to 
support the House of Commons, not onlj at the ezpenoe of trutii and decenc^^ but 



* This extnTBgant resolation sppears in the ^otes of the Hoiue; but in the niintttM of .the Com- 
mittees, the instanoes of resolutions contruy to bw and truth^ or of refusals to acknowledge law and truth 
when proposed to them, are innumerable. 

t When it was a measure of GoTernment to destroy Mr. Wilkes» and when for this purpose it was 
necenary to ran down privilege, Sir Fletcher Norton, withhis usual prostitnted effronteiyy assured the House 
of Commons that he shonld regaid one o£ th^ Totoi no more thaii a resolntian of so tmaj draiiken porten. 
.This is the Teiy lawyer whom Bta Jonson deKribes in the IbUowing lines : 

'< Giyes forked counsel ; takes prOTokiog goM, 
<< On either hand, and puti it upj 
<< 80 wise, so gmve, of so perplezed a tongue» 
*<^ And loud withal» thafc would nok wagy nor icarce 

" Lie stUl, without a fte.** 

FfS e^en 
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erea Iqr sk smreQder q( thar ovm ttort loqpovtaBt rigbb. iBitetd ef pnfiianii^ 

Uiet 4ut; whicb tbe CoiiBtitatioB expeded firom tbenit in feturn for the digo^ end 

^^depeBdenoe of their ftalioB, in retum fbr the hcseditary share it haa prai thni 

^ the kgidatiire» the Bujority of them made Gomiaan cauae with the othcr Hoa^ 

in ofipremBg tibe peopfe, and estaUished another doctiiBe as fidae in itael^ and if 

possible imoreperBicioustotheConstttutioB, than tiiat on which flie Middlesex elee> 

Uw was detennioed. Bj resplviBg << that thqr had no ri^ to impeach a jndgment 

(»f the Heuse ef Commons in an]r case whatsoeTcr where that Honse hjM a cen^ 

peteat jiuisfction,^ thej in eflfect gave up that constittitMmal chedk and reeiprooBl 

contfoul of one branch of Ae l^slature orer the other^ which is perhaps ihe 

greatcat and most important olgect proTsded for by the divhaon of the wbol^>gid». 

tvre power into tiiree estates: and now let the judicial dedskms of the Honse^ ef 

Commons be ever so extravagant, let their declarations of the law be ever so 

flagrantly false, arbitrarj, and oppressive to the subject, the House of Lords bave 

imposed a slavish silence upon themselves; they cannot interpose, they cannot protect 

the subject, they cannot defend the laws of their country. A concession so extr»- 

ordinary in itsdf, so contradictory to theprinciples of their own CoBstitution, cannot 

.but alarm the mo;st unsuspecting mind. We inay weU conclude that the InPrds 

would hardly have yidded so much to ihe othcr House, without the certaiBty of m 

compensation, which can only be made to them at the expence of the people*. The 

arbitrary power they have a^sumed of imposing fines, and committing during pleasure. 



* The maii who resku aodovfqooBiei tbit ioiqailoiii power^ aBOaied by the LofdSy laust be supported 
by the whole people. We hftTe the Uws on oarside, and wsnt nothing but an intrepid leader. Whea 
f uch a man stands forthy let the nation look to it It is not his cause, but oqt own. 

win 
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wQl naw be cmKked in ita fidl esEtent* Tbe Houae q£ Cemff jMayi w tpo modk iu 
HhA debt to queslaoDy or ktecniiit thdr proeeediofftp Thi^ Crown toih we.nuj be 
Vdl ettitted, wiU lote iiotliiiig in tfaia new dietribiiliott of {KOirer. Aflqr declerinf 
ihat to petition for a digeolntion of ParHeineot is irreconcileable witb the pnndples 
ef tiie Cgnetitiition, His Majesty has reaaoa to eispect that some esCbraqrdineiy 
eoo^^liinent wiH be retnn^ed tp the royel prerogiytlTe. Tiie.tibm branches of the 
legidatnre Beem to treat tbeir aeparate righta and intereateea tbe Bomen Tnivnidn 
did tbeir ffiendB. They redprocaUy «arritfee tbemtQ tbe animositiies of eecb othery 
and establish a detestafale unioa aasong tbenuelTep» upon tbe niin of tbe hw^ ead 
libftrty of Ihe comittoawealth. 

Th|oughthewbeleproceediiig9 of the Hoiueof Conunons in tbie seasiQn, ^here 
ie an i^pparent^ a palpabIe.eottscionsneas of gniifci wbieh bas. peeyeotedithm demg te 
asaevt ti^ iown dignil^ wbBseitlias beenimmediately and grQaslj attecked. In tbe 
conrBe o£ Dc MuagniKe'» OTewwnetion» be aaid ^ixy tbing tbat can be, Qoqceived 
ittortif]nng'to indifattaTs» oe foflinaiTe to tbe House. They Toted hia iii£>niitttion 
finvohraes bnt they were awed. by lus finnnese and integrity, and aunk under it*. 
Tbe terans in wbicb tlie sale of a patent to Mr. Hine were camnmfiiiyled to tbe 
poblic, natura% ca)led.fQB a parliamentary enipiiry. Tbe integrity of the Honae of 
CommonawasdbeetLy im|waehed ; but tbi^ had not courage to moTe in their. owp 
mdicatioB, becanse the enquky wonld liaTe bem felal to ColpneL Binrgoyne mid the 
Dnlce ^Gmtiotu Wben Sir 6e(»*ge Saidlle branded them witb tbe.name of 



' * The examiiiatioii ot thisfirm, honest man is printed fbr AMon. The reader will find it a most 

iuriotxs aid'a'mott intete^ting^tract. ' Dr. Masgravei with na other snpport but truth and his own fiiniiM% 
Miitted' and4>i«rcaai€( tli«<wlM»lp ttsaMiof Goauapai. 
i traitors 
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Iraitor» to tiieir c^nititueDts-^when the Lord Major , tlie SheriiTsy aad Ifn Trecotlfick 
expresslj avowed and maintained erery paftof the CStyremonstrance^ why did Ai^ 
tamely sulHnit to beinsMlted ? Whj did they not immediatdy e^qpel thota. refiractoiy 
members ? <3onscieufl of the motiTes on which they liad acted, they . pfildiptly pre^ 
ferred infamy to danger, and_ were better. preiiared to meet the oootem|)ltt thant^ 
TOttse the indignatim of the whole people. ^ Had tbi^f isxpdkd those firie menjkr^ 
the consequences of the new doctrine of i^capadtadon woMdhaTe come inimediaiely 
home to every «lan* Thetruth of it woiild then have been fairly tried, without anjr 
reference to Mr. Wyke^s private eharactjer, or the dignity of the House» or the 
obstinacy of one particular county. These topics I know have had their Woght with 
men» who, affectmg a charaoter of mbdert^tion» in reaUfy conindt bothing.bift thar 
owD inmiediateease'; who are weak enough to acqmesce under a flagri^t.ndatioii of 
the laws, when it does npt direetly toudi themselves; and care npt what mjitttice is 
practised upen a man, whesie moTBl character tb^ pioudy think thmselves. obliged 
to condemn. In any other drcttmstatices, tbe House cf Commons imist haye for^ 
feited aU credit and d^ity, if, afler such gross provocation, they had penditted 
those five gentkmen to sit any longer among them. We should then have seen i^d 
felt the operation of a precedent, which is represented to be perfectly barren find 
harmlefis. But tbere is a set of meh in this conntry, whose ttndeEstandings measuit 
the vioUition of law by the magnitude' of the instance, not by the importaat conse» 
queiMes whidi flow direolly from the pranci|d[e; and Ae Miobter, I presume, did 
not think it safe to quicken theu: apprehensions too soon. Had Mr. Hampden. 
reasoned and acted like the moderate men of these days, instead oi hasarding 
his whole fortune in a lawsuit with the Crown, he would have quietly paid the. 
twenty shillings demanded of him; the Stuart fiunily woidd piobaUy have continued 

upon 
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wp^ tbe throne; and at this momeiit the impositioQ of &h]p-mone7 would haye beea 
9m acknowledged prepogatiTe of the Crov^D* 

What then has been the businesa of the session, after voting the supplies, and 
eonfinning the determinatidn of tbe^MiddlefeK election? The extraofdinaiy prproga^ 
tion of the Irifih Parliament, and the just disoontents of that- kingdom,. have been 
pnssed by withou^notace.. . Nrither tite^genetnd sitvation of our Colonies, nor that 
particidur distress wbidi*forced tha tnliabitlintd of Boston to take up anns in tfaeif 
defenoe^ have been thou^t worthy of a momentVconaderatton. In the repeal of 
those acts whkb were most offenwe to America, the Parliament have done erecj 
thing bttt.remove tbe offinee.. They have velijiquished tbe revenue, but judidoudj: 
takta cere to preserve the cootention. It is nol pretended that the continuation of 
Ihe iea-dutj is to: produoe any: direct beaefit whatsoever to the mother«countr|r« 
Wfaat is it tfaen but an odious, unprofitable ezertidn of a speculative right» and fizing 
a badge of slayerjr upon tbe Americans, witfaout service to tfaeir masters? But it faas 
pleased God to give us a Ministry and a Parliament, wfao are neither to be persuaded 
bj ai^ment, nor inBtructed b^ experienoe^ 

Lord Northy I presume, will not claim an extraordinarj meritfrom any. tfaing 
he faas done tfais year in tiie improvement^ or i^plication of tfae revenue, A great 
operation, dnrected to an tnqportant obj^ct, tiboug^ it sfaould iail of sucoess, marks 
the genius, and elevates the charactcar of a-Minister. A poor^ contracted understand» 
ing.deab in BHtle Schemes»: whicfa dishimour faim if tfaej fail, and do faim no credit wfaen 
tbqr succeed LordNorthfaadfortunateljtfaemeansinfajsposnession of redudngaU 
lliefiiurper cents. atonee. Tfaeisilure of faisfijrst enterpriseinfinanceisnotfaalfso 
di^graceful to fais.r^utation.as a Minister^ astfae enterprise itself is iigurious to tfae 

puUic 
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public. IttsttlUl 0f fttrlkiiig ofi^ d«i&{v« blow, which would hftte deared the market 
at once> upon terms proportioned to ihe priee oF the fbar per oentB. tix Weeks «go» 
he has tampered wilh a piliAd poriion of a commoditjr, t^hieh ought iietcf to have 
been toudied but in gro»; he ha^ glren notiee to tbe holdetB of that stdck» df a de* 
ftigti fotlned bjr Gtfmtimfent td p^aU upon them to sufreiider it hj degreei, conse* 
qtl^tly has wiimed them to hdld up and enhance the ptfce;- so thitt die plan b£ n* 
ducitig the fbur |>er cents mtut either ht dix>pped eatmfy, at oontinndd witk ati iok 
creadhg disadvantag^ to the ptiblic. The Minister^s sagadty faas icnred Id raise Ihe 
value (rf^the thinghe means to purchase, and to sink that of tlie threie pto cents^ 
which it is his purpo^e to sell. lii eflect, he has contri^ to make it the intereit of 
the proprietor of fbur per cents to fteH oat, and biiy diree per oenfes in the mark^ 
rather than subscribe his stock u(xm any terms that can poinbfy be oBmi bf 
Goremmeni 

The state of the ttation leads usnaturalty to consider the situafon of the Eing. 
The prorogatlon of Farliament has the effect ot a tempbraiy dissolution. The odiutn 
of measures adopted hj the coHective bod^ sits li^tljr upon the separate members 
who composed it They retire Into summer-quarters, aad rest firoin the disgraeeful 
labours of the campalgn. But as ibr the Soverdgn, it is not so with Inm. He hai 
a permanent e^tence in this coantrjr; he cannot witlidraw himself fh>m the com» 
plaints, the discontents, the reproaehes of his subjects. They pursue him to hil 
rettremeni, and invade his domestic happinesft, when no addms can*be obtained from 
ati obseqmous Parliament to encourage, or consOle Inm. In other tSines, liie intereBt 
of the King and people of England was, as it ought to be, entirdy tfaie samt. A new 
system has not onlf beeh adopted in iaet, but prof«ss^ upon prfndple* MiaisterB 

are 
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m no longer the puUk semmta of the State, but the private domestics of the SoTe* 
ragn. One particular class of men* are permitted to call themselTes the Eing^s 
friends, as if the body of the people were the King'*^ enemies; or as if His Majestj 
looked for a resource, or consolation, in the attachment of a few favourites, against 
tfae general contempt and detestation of his subjects. Edward^ and Bichard the 
Beeond, made the same distinction between the collective bodj of the people, and 
a contemptible fartj who surrounded the throne. The event of their mistaken con* 
duct might have been a waming to their successors. Yet tfae errors of those Princes 
were not without ezcuse. Thej had as mmj fabe firiends as our present gracious 
Sovereign, and infinitdy greater iemptations to seduce them. They were neitber 
8ober> rdigious, nor demure. Intozicated with pleasure» they wasted their inherit^ 
ance m purBuit of it Tbeir lives were like a rafud torroAty brilHant in prospect, 
thou^ useless, or dangerous, in its course. In the dull, unammated exislence of 
other Princes, we see nothing but a sickly, Htagnanl; water» whieh taints the atmo- 
sphere withottt ftrtilifling the soiL The morafity of a King is not to be measuied by 
Tulgar rules. His situation u singular. There are faults which do him honour, and 
virtues that disgrace him. A faultless, insipid equalitj in his character is neither 
capable of vice nor virtue in tbe extreme; bilt it seCures his submission to those per» 
sons whmi he has been accustomed.io respect» and makes him a dangerous instrument 
of their ambition. Seduded from the world, attached from his infanisy to oiie set of 
persons, and one set of ideasy he can neither open his heart to new connections, nor 



* << An i^orwKty merceiiarf, «nd sertile erew; uiiAiiimMi ii| eril* diUgeiit in mischief» veriable ta 
princtplet» conitant to fletterj, talken for libec^, but ilavei to power } Stylii^ themieiTei tbe Court pmf, 
And the Priiice's 011I7 friends.*'— Datsjiaiit. 

Gg his 
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his muid to better information. A diaracter of this sort is the soil fittestto produce 
that obstinate bigotry in politics and religion» which begins with a meritorious sacri* 
fice of the understanding, and finaUy conducts the monarch and the martyr to the 
block. 

At anj other period, I doubt not, the scandalous disorders which hare been 
introduced into the goTemment of all the dependencies in the empire, would haye . 
roused the attention of the public. The odious abuse and prostitutbn of the prero^ 
gative at home, the uaconstitutional employment of the miUtaiy, the aAitrary fines 
and commitments by the House of Lords and Court of Eing^s Bendi, the mercj of 
a chaste and pious Prince, extended cheerfiiUy to a wilful murderer, because that 
murderer is the brother of a common prostitute*, would» I think, at anj otber time 
have exdted universal indignation. But the daring attack upon the Constitution in 
the Middlesex election, makes us callous and indifferent to inferior grievanees. No 
man regards an eniption upon the suiface, when the noUe parts are invaded, and fae 
feels a niortificatiofl approaching to his heart The free election of our represents^ 
tivea in Parliament comprehends, because it is, the source and securitj of everjr 
right and pmHege of the Eoglish natMm. The Ministry have realized the compen- 
dious ideas of Caligula. They know that the liberty» the laws, and property of on 
Englishman have in tnith but one neck; and that to violate the freedom of election, 
strikes deeply at them all. 

JUNIUS. 



*- Miss Kenn^y. Her brother» were eondenuied tot the murder of a wttehman ; the interest of her 
paraTBOurs procured thero a pardon. 
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LETTER XL. 

TO LORD NORTH. 



MY LORD, Augurt 22, 1770. 

Mr. Luttreira services were the chief support and 
omameDt of the Duke of Grafton^s adminbtration* The honour of rewarding them 
was rederved for your Lordship. The Duke, it seems, had contracted an obligation 
he was ashamed to acknowledge, and unable to aoquit. You, xaj Lord, had no 
•cruples. Yott accepted the succession with all its incumbrances, and have paid 
•Mr. LuttreQ his legacj, al the hasard of ruining the estate. 

When this accomplished youth dedared himself the champion of Govemment, 
the world was busy in inquiring what honours, or emoluments, could be a sufficient 
recompenoe to a young man of his rank and fortune, for submitting to mark his 
entrance into Ufe with the usual contempt and detestation of his countiy. His noble 
father had not been so predpitate. To vacate his seat in Parliament — ^to intrude 
upon a countj in which he had no interest, or connection — ^to possess himself of 
another man^s right, and to maintain it in defiance of puUic shame as well as justice, 
bespoke a degree of zeal, or of depravitj, which all the favour of a pious Prince 
oould hardly requite. I protest, mj Lord, there is in this young man^s conduct a 
strain of prostitution which, for its singularitj, I cannot but admire. He has dis- 
covered a new line in the human character; he has degraded even the name of Lut- 
trell, and gratified his fiither^s most sanguine expectations. 

G g 2 The 
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The Duke of Grafton, witfa everj possible disposition to patronise tbis kind 
of meiit, was contented with pronouncing Colonel liUttrell^s panegyric. The gallant 
spirity the disinterested zeal of the joung adventurer, were echoed through the 
House of Lords. His Grace repeatedly pledged himself to the House, as an evidence 
of the purit 7 of his friend Mr. Luttrell^^s intentions, that he had engaged without 
any prospect of personal benefit, and that the idea of compensation would mortallj 
offend him*. The noble Duke could hardly'be in eamest; but he had lately 
qnitted his emplojrment, and began to think it necessaiy to take some care of his 
rqputation. At that veiy moment the Irish negotiation was probaUj begun. 
Come forward, thou wortbj representative of Lord Bute ! and tell this insulted 
countrj who advised the Eing to appoint Mr. Luttrell Adjutant General to the 
army in Ireland. By what management was Colonel Cunninghame prevaOed on to 
resign his emplojrment, and the obsequious Gisbome to aecept of a pension fbr tb€ 
govemment of EinsalePf Was it an ori^al stipulation with the Princess of 
Wales, or does he owe his prefmnent to jour Lordship^s partialitjr, or to the Duke 
of Bedford^s friendship? — ^Mj Lofd, though it may not be possible to trace this 



* He now sajs that his great o1)ject is the mnk of Colonely and that he nrill hare it. 

t This infamoQs transaction ought to be explained to the public. Colonel Gisbome was Quarter- 
Mas ter-General in Ireland. Lord Townsbend pefsuades him to resign to a Scotch officer, one FrMer, and giTes 
htm the govemmeBt of Kinsale. Colooel Cunninghame waa Adjutant Genend in Ireland. Lord Townshend 
offns him a pension to indvce hhn to resiga to LuttreU. Cunninghame treats the offbr with conlempt. 
What is to be done ? Poor Gisbome must more once more. He accepts of m pension of J^SOO a yeari untU a 
geremment of greater Talue shall beeome vacant. Colonel Cunninghame is made GoTemor of Kinsaley and 
LuttreU, «t last, for whom the whole machinery is pot in motiouy becomes A^jutant General, and, in efiect, 
takes the command of the army in Ireland. 

measure 
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measure to its source, we can follow the stream, and wam the comitiy of its 
approaching destniction. The English nation must be roused, and put upon its 
guard. Mr. Luttrell has ahready shewn us how far he maj be trusted, whenever an 
open attack is to be made upon the liberties of this country. I do not doubt that 
there is a deliberate plan formed. Your Lordship best knows by whom : the cor- 
niption of the legislative bodj on this side ; a miiitary force on the other ; and then 
farewell to England ! — ^lt is impossible that any Minister shall dare to advise the 
King to place such a man as Luttrell in the confidential post of Adjutant General, 
if there were not some secret purpose in view, which onlj such a man as LuttreU 
is fit to promote. The insult offered to the armj in general is as gross as tfae 
outrage intended to the people of England. What, Lieutenant Colonel Luttrell 
Adjutant Genend of an armj of sixteen thousand men ! One would think His 
Majestj^s campaigns at Blackheath and Wimbledon roight haye taught him better. 
I cannot hdp wishing General Harvej joj of a coUeague who does so much honour 
to the emplojment. But, my Lord, this measure is too daring to pass unnoticed, 
too dangerous to be reoeived with indifference, or submission. You shall not have 
time to new-model the Irish armj. They wQl not submit to be garbled by Colond 
LuttrelL As a miscfaief to the Engfish Constitution) (for he is not wortfa tfae name 
of enemy), thej alreadj detest him. As a boj, impudently tfarust over tfaeir heads, 
they win recdve him witfa indignation and contonpt. As for you, my^ Lord, wfao 
perfaaps are no more tfaan tfae Uind unfaqppy instrument of Lord Bute and faer 
Boyal Hi^mesa the Princess <^ Wales, be assured, tfaat you sfaall be called upon 
to answer for tfae advioe wfaich faas been given, and either discover your accomplices, 
or fall a saciifice to tfaeir security. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLI. 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MANSFIELD. 



MY LORD, November 14, 1770. 

The appearanee of this letter will attraet the 
euriositj of the puUic, snd command even your Lordship^s attention. I am 
considerabty in your debt ; and shall endeavour, once for.all, to balance the aocount; 
Accept of this address, mj Lord, as a prologue to more important scenes, in whidi 
70U will probablj be called upon to act, or suffer. 

You will not question my veracity, when I assure you that it has not been 
owing to any particular respect for your person, that I have abstained from you so 
long. Beddes the distress and danger with which the press is threatened, when your 
Lordship is the party, and the party is to be Judge, I confess I have been deterred 
by the difficulty of the task. Our language has no term of reproach, the mind has 
no idea of detestation, which has not already been happily appliedto you, and 
ezhausted. Ample justioe has been done by abler pens than mine to the sqparate 
merits of your life and character. liCt it be my humble office to coUect the 
scattered sweets, tiU their united virtue tortures the sense. 

Permit me to begin with paying a just tribute to Scotch sincerity, wherever 
I find it I owi| I am not vpi to confide in the professions of gentlemen of that 
country ; and when they smile, I fed an involuntary emotion to guard myself against 
mischief. With this general (^inion of an ancient nation, I always thought it much 

to 
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to ybuf Lordslup^s hotiour, that in jour earlj days 70U were but little infected with 
tfae prudence of jour countiy. You had some original attachments, which jou took 
every proper opportunity to acknowledge. The liberal spirit of jouth prevaQed 
over your native discretion. Your zeal in the cause of an unhappj Prince was 
expressed with the sincerity of wine, and some of the solenmities of religion*. 
This, I conceive, is the most amiable point of view in which jour character has 
vpfemd. like an honest man, jou took that part in politics which might have 
bem expected from your birth, education, conntry, and connections. There was 
something generons in your attachment to tke banished House of Stuart. We 
lainent the mistakes of a good man, aiid do not be^ to detest him until he affects 
to renounce his principles. Why^ did you not adhere to that loyalty you once 
professed? Why did you not follow the example of your worthy brotherPf 
With him, you might have shared in the honour 6f the Pretender^s confidence ; 
with him, you aoaght have preserved the integrity of your character ; and Eng^Iand, 
I think, might have spared you without regret. Your friends will say, periiaps, 
that although you deserted the fortune of your liege Lord, you have adbered firmly 
to the principles which drove his father frdm the throne ; that, without openly 
supporting the person, you bave done essential service to tbe cause, and consoled 
yourself for the loss of a favourite family, by reviving and establishing the maxims 
of their govemment. This i& the way in which a Scotdbman^s understanding corrects 



* This man was always a rank Jacoblte. Lord Ravensworth produced ihe most satisfactory eTidence 
of his having frequently drank the Pretender^s health upon his knees. 

t Confidential Secretary to the late Pretender. This circnmstance confirmed the friendship between 
the brothers. 

the 
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tfae error of his heart My Lord, I acknowledge the truth of the defence, and can 
trace it through all jour conduct. I see through jour whole Ufe one unifonn plan 
to enlarge the power of the Crown, at the expence of the libertj of tfae rabject. To 
this object your thoughts, words, and actions haye been constantlj directed. In 
contempt, or ignorance» of the common law of England, you have made it your study 
to introduce into the Court where you preside, maxims of jurisprudence unknown to 
Englishmen. The Roman code, the law of nations, and the opinion of foreign 
dvilians, are your perpetual theme; but who ever heard you mention Magna Charta, 
or the Bill of Rights, with approbatlbn or respect ? By such treacherous arts, the 
noble simplicity and free qurit of our Saxon Uiws were first corrupted. The 
Norman conquest was not complete until Norman lawyers had introduced their 
laws, and reduced slavery to a system. This one leading principle directs your 
interpretation of the laws, and accounts for your treatment of juries. It is not in 
political questions only, (for there the courtier might be forgiven), but let the cause 
be what it may, your understanding is equaUy on the rack, either to contnict the 
power of the jury, or to mislead dieir judgment For the truth of this assertion^ 
I appeal to the doctrine you delivered in Lord Grosvenor^s cause. An action for 
criminal conversation being brought by a Peer against a Prince of the Blood, you 
were daring enough to tell the jury that, in fixing the damages, they ware to pay 
no regard to the quality or fortune of the parties ; that it was a trial between 
A and B ; that they were to consider the offence in a moral light only, and give no 
greater damages to a Peer of the reahn than to the meanest mechanic. I shall not 
attempt to refute a doctrine which, if it was meant for law, carries falsehood and 
absurdity upon the face of it; but if it was meant for a declaration of your political 
creedj is clear and consistent. Under an arbitrary govemment, all ranks aQd 

distinctions 
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dbtinetions-we eonfoimded, Tfae honour of a nobleman is no more comidered than 
the reputation of a peasant ; for, with difTerent liTeries, they are equalljr tlaves. 

Eyen in matters of private propertj» we see tfa^ same bias and indination tm 
dqwrt from the deeisions of your predecessors, vdaA you oertainly ought to receive 
as eTidence of die common law. Instead of those certain pontive rules by whidi 
the judgment of a Court of hiw should inTariably be detennined) jou have fondlj 
introduced jour own unsettled notions of equit]^ and substantial justice. 'Decisions 
giten upon such principles, do not alarm the pubUc-so mudi astbej' ought, beeause 
the conaequeiice and tendency of each particular 'instance are not obserred, or 
regardcd. In :the meantime the [»«ctice gains ground ; the Court of ^King^^s 
Bcnefa becomes a Coort of equitj; and the Judge, instead of consulting strictty die 
law of the land, refers onty to the wisdom of the Court, and to the puritj of his 
own consdenee. The ;naine of Mr. Justice Yates will naturally revive in your 
mind some of tfaoseemotions of fear and detestation witfa wfaich jou always^beheld 
faim. That great>Iawyer, that honest •man, sow jour wfaole eonduct inthe ligfat 
tliat I<do. After years of inefTeetudl^resistanee to tfae pernicious prindples introduced 
bj yonrLordsbip, and^uniformlj supported bj^yovr humblefHendsuponffae beneh, 
fae ^etemfhied «to quit a Court ^wfaose proeeedings and decisions he eoilld neither 
assent'to with^hoaour, noroppose withsueoesB. 

The injustice done to an individual* is sometimes of service to the public. 
Facts.are apt to alarm us more than the most dangerous principles. The sufTerings 
and firmness of a printer have roused the public attention. You knew and felt 



'«• The oppression of «n obscure individual g&ve birth to the fiimous ffabeas Corpus Act of SlstCbarles 11; 
which is frequentlj considered as anotherMagna Charta of the kingdom.^BLACKSTONE, iif. 135. ' 

H h that 
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tbat your conduct would not bear a parliamentary enquiiy; and joa hoped to 
escape it bj the meanesty the basest sacrifice of dignitj and consistencjr that ever 
was made by a great magistrate. Where was your fimuiess, where was that 
vindictive spirit, of which we have seen so many examples, when a man, so incon- 
siderable as Bingley, could force you to confess, in the faoe of this countrj, that, for 
two years together, you had illegally deprired an English subject of his liberty, and 
that he had triumpbed over you at last ? Yet I own, my Lord, that your^s is not aa 
uncommon character. Women, and men like women, are timid» vindidive, and 
irresolute. Their pasdons counteract each other, and make the same creature ai 
one moment hateful, at another contemptible. I fancy» my. Lord» some.time will 
ehpse bcfore you venture to commit another Englishman for refusing to answer 
interrogatories*. 

The doctrine you have constantly deBvered in cases of libd, is another powerfiil 
evidence of a settled plan to contract the legal power of juries» and to draw questions 
inseparable finom fact, within the arbHrium of the Court: Here, my Lord, you faave 
Fortune on yonr side. When you invade the province of the jury in matter of libely 
you» in effect, attack the Iiberty of the press, and, with a ongle stroke^ wound two 
of your greatest enemies. In some instanoes yoo have socceeded; because jurymen 
are too oflen ignorant of their own r^hts» and too apt to be awed by the authorilj 



* Bioglcj w« eammitted §or eontempt, in not rakmittinf to be enmined. He lay in priioa two 
feiii, «ntil the Crown thought the matter might oocMion lorae •eriont conplaint j tnd therefore he wwm let 
evtfaillM itme contumelioai itatc he hed been pntin» with »11 hb ixm ebottt himi nninofaited ind uninflelod. 
There wai moeh coqnetix between the Cooit and the Attomcj General about who ihould imdeifo tbe 
ridkole ellottnig him eicape.*»pi<fo aeelicr Utitr to Aluov, p. 189. 

Of 
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of a Chief Jusdce. In other criminal prosecutions, the malice of the designiB eoa- 
feasedly as much the subject of consideration to a juiy, as tfae certaintj of die fact 
If a diflEerent doctrine prevaib in the case of libds, why should it not extend to 
aH criminal case»^why not to capital offences ? I see no reason, (and I dare saj 
you wiU agree with me, that there is no good one), why the life of the subject ahould 
be better protected against you, than his liberty or propertj. Whj should jou enjoy 
tfae full pow^ of pillory, fine, and imprisonment, and not be indulged with hanging 
or transportation ? With your Lordship^s fertile genius and merciful disposition, 
I can conceiye such an exercise of tfae power jou have, as could hardly be aggrarated 
by that which you haye not 

But, mj Lord, smce you hare laboured (and not unsuccessfully) to destroj 
the substance of the trial, why should you suffer the form of the verdict to remain ? 
Why force twdre honest men, in palpable violation of their oattis, to pronounce 
their fdlow-subject a guilty man, when, almost at the same moment, you forbid their 
enquirbig into the only drcumstance which, in the eye of the law and reason, 
constitutes guilt— 4he nudignity or innocence of hb intentions ? But I understand 
your LordsUp. If you could succeed in making the trial by jury useless and 
ridiculous, you migfat then witfa greater safety introduce a bill into Parliament, for 
enlarging tfae jurisdiction of tfae Court, and extending your favourite trial by 
interrogatories to every question in wfaich the life or liberfy of an Englisfaman is 
concemed*. 



• The phUosophidl po«t doth noubly deKribe the dimnehle and damned proceedingi of the 
3udgcof heU: 

*' Caatigatpi§, tm^Sigut doht^ rabigttque fiueri.** 

H fa 2 |r,rst 
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Your diarge to the jury, in the proaecutbn against Almon andt Woodfall», 
Qontradictfl the highest legal authoritiea, as well as the phunest dictatea of reaion« 
In Miller^s cause, and still more ezpresdy in that of Baldwin, jou have proeeeded 
a step fiulher, and grosslj contradicted yoursdf. You may know^ pa^hapa» thougji 
I do not mean to msuit jou by an appesl to yottr ezperience, that ihe laognage of 
truth is unifbrm and consistent. To depart from it safdy, requines memoiy aad 
discretion. In tbe two last trials, your cfaarge to the jury began^ aa usual» with 
assuring them that they had nothing to do with tfae law ; that they were to find;the 
bare fiicty and not Goocem themsebres- about the legal infeseaces drawn from it» oi 
the degree of the defendanfs guOt. Thus far you were eonsiatent with your fimnec 
practice : but how will you account for the condusion ? You told the. JWT» that 
^ ify afterall» they woidd take upon tfaemselves to deterraine tbe hiw» they migbt db 
it; but they must be very sure tbat they detmnined accoxding to hiw; for U 
touched their consciences, and they acted at their peril.^ if I understand your firal 
propositien,. you mean to affirm that the jury were not competent judges of the kw 
in the criminal case (^alibel; that it did not fiill within their jurisdiotion; and tliaty 
with respect to them, the malice or innooence of the deftmdant^s intentions would be 
a. questioD coni» nw juHoc. But the second proposition dears away your own 
difficulties» and restores the jury to all thdr judicial capadties. You^ make the 



First he punisheth, and then he heareth, and lastly compelleth to coafess, and makes and man Um at hii 
pleasure : like as the Centurion, in the holy history, did to St. Paul ; for the text saith, << Ceninrio apprehendi 
PaHlumJtusU, tt se ctitenis eUgarif et tunc interrogabat, gvtf Juisset^ et qM Jkcisset /'* But good Judget aod 
Justtces abhor these €ourses.-<^oKXy 2 Inst. 55. 

* Directly the rererse of the doctrine he constantly maintained in the House of Lords, and elsewhore^ 
upon the dectsion of the Middlesex election. He invariably anerted that the decision must be legal, because 
the Court was competent ; and never could be preTailed on to enter fsrther into the question. 

competence 
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competMioe of the Comt to depend upon tho legality rf the dedaoii. In the fint 
instance, you denj the power absolutelj; in the second» you admit the power» pro* 
Kided i^ be lefaUjr ezfirciaed. Now, my Lord, without pretending to ceconcile the 
distiBCtions of Westmiintec Hall. with the simple information of common sense, or 
tbe integrily. of fair argument, I shall be undeKstood by your Lordship when I aasert 
tbat if a jury, or aay othec Court of Judicatune, (for jurors are judges), have no 
right to enter mtia a cause, or question of law, it signifies nothmg whether their dedU 
sion be or be noi aeconliiig to law. Thdr decision is in itself a mere nuUity ; the 
parties are not bonnd to submit to it; and if the jury run any risk of punishmenty 
k ia not fos pDonomidttg a comipt or illegal Tccdict, but for the illegality of med- 
dUng with a point on whioh they have no legal autbority to dedde*. 

I cannot quit tfiis subject without reminding your Lordship of the name of 
Md. BensoiL Wfthout ofiering any legal olyection» you ordered a special juryman 
to be set aaide, in a oaiise^where the King was prosecutor. The novelty of the fact 
Fequired explanatkm. Will you condescendto tell the world, by what law or custom 
you were authorized to make a peremptory challenge of a juryman? The parties, 
indeed, hare tliis power; and perhaps your Lordship, having aocustomed yourself to. 
unite the eharaoters of Judge and party, may daim it in virtue of the new ci^iadty 
you have assumed, and profit by your own wrong. The time within which you might 



* These iniquitous prosecutions cost the best of Princes six thousand poundsy and ended in the total 
defeatand disgiace of the prosecntors. In the course of one of them, Judge Aston had the unparallded im^ 
pvdeQeBtatQU Itfr. BCorriSi (a gmtlepian of unquestionable honour and intcgriiy, and who was then giving 
his evideace on oathX " that heshoold pay very little regard to any affidavit he should make.** 

have 
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hsTe been puiiiflfaed for tlus daring attempt to pack a juiy, is» I fear^ el^fled; Iml 
no length of time shallerBse the reoord of it 

The misfehieft jou hare done this countrjr are not confined to jroor interpreta* 
tion of the laws. You are a Minister, my Lord; and, as ludi» have long been con* 
sulted. Let us candidly examine what use you have made of your miniflteiiat in- 
fluence. I will not descend to little matterH, but come at once to those inqportant 
points on which jrour reaolution was waited for ; on which the ezpectation of your 
c^rinion kept a great part of the nation in suq^ense. A constittttional question arises 
upona dedarationof theIaw*(rf*ParIiamenty bjwhichthefineedom of dectionyandthe 
birthright of the subject, were to haTe been iuTaded: the King^s semuits are accused 
of violating the Constitution; the nation is in a fisnnenl; the aUest men of all par* . 
ties engage in the question, and ezert their utmost abilities in the discussion of it 
«-What part has the honest Lord Mansfidd acted? As an eminent judge of the 
law, his opinion would hare been respected; as a Peer» he had a right to demand an 
audience of his Sovereign, and inform him that his Ministers were pursuing uncon* 
stitutional measures. Upon other occasions, my Lord^ 70U have no diflfeultjr in 
finding jour waj into the doset The pretended neutrality of bdoaging to no party 
wiU not save jour reputation. Li questions merdy political, an honest man maj 
stand neuter; but the laws and constitution are the generd propertj of the subject: 
not to defend, is to rdinquish; and who is there so senseless as to lenounce his share 
in a common benefit, unless he hopes to profit bj a new division of the spoil? As a 
Lord of Parliament» jou were repeatedlj called upon to condemn or defend the new 
law dedared bj the House of Commons. You affected to have scruples, and eveij 
expedient was attempted to remove them, The question was proposedand urged to 
jou in a thousand difierent shapes. Your prodence still supplied jou with evasion; 

jour 



yonr resoltttkni was invincible. For mj own part, I am not anxious to penetnte 
thifl Bokmn secret I care not to whose wiadom it is entnuted, nor how soon 700 
earrjr it with you to jonr grave*. You hare betrajed your qnnion bj the eare you 
have taken to conceal it It is not from Lord Mansfield that we expect anj reserve 
in dedaring his real sentiments in favour of Grovemment, or in oppositum to the 
people;. npr is it difficult to acoount fbr the motiohs of a timid, dishonest heart, 
which neiiher has virtue enoi^ to acknowledge truthy nor courage to contradict it 
Yet yiou continue to siqyport an administration which you know is uniTersallj odious, 
aod which, on some oecasions, jou younelf speak of with contenqit You would 
fain be thonght to take no share in govemment, while in realitj you are the nuun- 
spring of the machine Here, too, we trace the little, prudential poUcj cia Scotch- 
man. Instead of acting that open» generous part which becomes jom rank and 
station, jou meanlf skulk into the doset^ and give your Sorereign such advice as 
70U have not spirit to arow or defend. You secretty engross the power while ^ou 
dedine the title of Minister; and though 70U dare not be Chancellor^ 70U know how 
tosecQretheemolumentsof theoffioe. Are the seals to befor ever in commission^ that 
70U maj enjo7 five thousand pounds a ^ear? I beg pardon, m^ Lord; ^our ieani 
hare interposed at last, and forced 70U to resign. The odiimi of oontinuing Speaker 
ef the Hoose of Lords upon sueh terms was too fonnidaUe to be xesisted. What a 
multitude of bad passions are forced to sul»nit to a constitutional infirmit^! But» 
thoogh 70« have rdinquiahed the salar^^ tou still assume the rigfats of a Minister. 



• Henidinthe Home of Lords» <* Uiat be belief«l he thoald cvrj hk opfaiioa wilh himlo tiie 
grtTe.** Il w« eftenrtrdf reporte d Uiet he had entnvted it, in tpedel eonfidcneey to Ihe infenioos Pnke of 
Ctfttbcrknd. 

Your 
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Your eondttct, it seems, must *be defended m Faifiame&t For wbat other irarpQa» 
]s jour wretched fHend, that miseraUe aerjeant, posted to the House of ConmionsP 
Is it in the abilities of a Mn Leigfa to defend the gieat Lord Maosfield? Qr is he 
only the punch of the puppet-show, to speak as he is prompted hj the chief juggler 
behind the curtainP* 

In puUic afTairs, mj Lord, cunning, let it be ever so well wronght, will not 
conduct a man honourably through life. Like bad monej, it may be current for a 
time, but it will soon be cried down. It oannot consist wilh a liberal spirit, though 
it be sometimes united with extraordinarj qualifications. Wben I acknowledge joup 
abilities, jou maj befieve I am sincere. I fed fiir human natnre, when I see a man 
so gifled as jou are, descend to sudi yile practioes. Yet do notiuffer your vanity to 
console 70U too soon. Befiere me, my good *Lord, you are not admired in the same 
. degree in Whieh you are detested. It is onlj the partialityof your ^ends thot be* 
hinces the defeets of your heart wltii the superiority of jour undevstamdiBg. No 
leamed man, even among your own tribe, thinks you quafified to preiide ina Couit 
6( commonlaw; yet it is confessed that under Justinion, you mighthave made an 
incompaFable praetor. It is remarkaUe enougfa, but I hope not ominous, tiiat the 
laws you understand best, and the Judges you alTeet to admire most, flooririied 
in the dedine of a great empire, and are supposed'to have contributed to its ftlL 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pause logether. It is not for my 
own sake that I wi$h you to consider the deficacy of your situatfon. Beware 'how 



* This paragraph gagged poor Leigh. I really am concemed £at the jaan» and wish It .vete ponibl^ 
10 open his mouth. He !s a very pretty orator. 

you 
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you indulge the first emotions of jofar resentment. This piqper u deliyered to the 
world, and cannot be recalled. The persecution of an innocent printer cannot alter 
facts^ nor refiite arguments. Do not fumish me with farther materials against your- 
self. An honeat man, like the tnie rdigion, appeals to the understanding, or mo- 
destijT confides in the intemal evidence of his conscience. The impostor employs 
force instead of argument, imposes silence where he cannot conTince* and pn^gates 
hb character by the aword. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLIL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, January'30, 1771. 

If we reconect in what manner the King^s friends 
have been constantly emplojed, we shall have no reason to be surprised at anj con- 
dition of disgrace to which the once respected name of Englishmen may be degraded. 
His Majesty has no cares, but such as concem the laws and constitution of this 
country. In his rojal breast there is no room left for resentment, no place for hos- 
tile sentiments against the natural enemies of his crown. The system of govemment 
is uniform; violence and oppression at home can onlj be supported by treacherjr and 
submission abroad When the dvil rights of the people are daringlj invaded on one 
aide, what have we to expect but that their political rights should be deserted and 
betrajed, in the same proportion, on the other? The plan of domestic policy whicL 
has been invariably pursued from the moment of his present Majesty^s accession, 
engrosses all the attention of his servants. They know that the securitj of their 
places depends upon their maintaining, at any hazard, the secret system of the doset. 
A fordgn war might embarrass, an un&vourable event might ruin the Minister, and 
defeat the deepJaid scheme of policy to which he and his associates owe their em» 
ployments. Rather than suffer the execution of that scheme to be delayed or inter- 
rupted, the King has been advised to make a public surrender, a solemn sacrifice, 
lnthefaceofallEurope,notonly of the interests of hbsubjects,but of hisownpersonal 

reputation. 
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*~ reputation, and of the dignltj of that crown which his predecessors hare wom wtth 
.honour.. Theseare strong tenns, Sir, but they are supported by fact and argument. 
' The King of Great Britain had been for some jears in possession of an island 
te which, as the. Ministry themselves have repeatedlj asserted^ the Spaniards had no 
daim of righL The importance of the place is not in question. If it were, a better 
jttdgment migbt be formed of it from the opinion of Lord Anson and Lord Egmont, 
and finom the anxietj of the Spaniards, than from any falladous insinuations thrown 
Ottt by men, whose interest it is to undervalue that property which they are deter- 
mined to relinquish. The pretensions of Spain were a subjeet of negotiation between 
the two Courtft. They had been discussed, but not admitted. The King of Spain, 
in these circumstances, hids adieu to amicable negotiation, and appeals directiy to 
the sword. The expedition against Port Egmont does not appear to have been a 
sttdden, iIL«oncerted enterprise. It seems to have been conducted not onlj with the 
uBoal militarj precautions, but in all the forms and ceremonies of war. A frigate 
was first employed to examine the strength of the plaoe. A message was then sent, 
demanding inunediate possession in the Catholic King's name, and ordering our 
people to depart At last a military force appears, and compels the garrison to sur- 
renden A fonnal capitulation ensues; and His Majestj'*^ ship, which might at least 
have bceh permitted to bring home his troops immediatelj, is detained in port twentj 
days, and her rudder fordblj taken away. This train of facts carries no appearance 
of the rashness or violence of a Spanish Govemor. On the contrary, the whole plan 
setms to have been formed and executed in consequence of deliberate orders, and a 
regular instruction from the Spanish Court. Mr. Bucarelli b not a pirate, nor has 
he been treated as such hj those who employ ed him. I fed for the honour of a gen-> 
tleman when I affirm that our King owes him a signal reparation. Where will the 

I i 8 humiliation 
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humiliation of thb country end? A Eing of Great Britain, not eontented with placing 
himself upon a level with the Spaniib Grorernor, descends so low as to do a noto- 
rious injustice to that Govemor. As a salvo for his own reputation, he has been 
advised to traduce the character of a brave officer, and to treat him as a cmimon 
robber, when he knew with certainty that Mr. Bucarelli had acted in obedience to 
his orders, and had done no more than his dij^y. Thus it happens in private Me, 
with a man who has no spirit nor sense of hononr. One of his eqnals ordevs a atr- 
yant to strike him: instead of retuming the blow to the master, his courage is oon- 
tented with throwing an aspersion, equally false and public, upon the character of 
the servant. 

This short recapitulation was necessaiy to introduce the consideration of His Ma- 

jesty^s speech of the 13th of November, 1770, and the subsequent measures of Govem- 

ment The excessivecaution with.which the speech waa drawn up, had impressed 

upon me an earlj conviction that no serious resentment was thougfat of, and that tiie 

condusion of the business, whenever it happened, must insome degree be dishonaur- 

able to XJngland. There appears through the whole speech a goard and reservein 

the choice of expressxon, which shew how careful the Minbtry were, not to enibarrosa 

their future projects bj anyfirm or spirited declaration from tfae throne. When allhopes 

of peace are lost^HisMajesty telb hia Parliament thal he is preparing, not for barfaarous 

war, but (with all his moiher's softneas) for a different situfeition. An open hostility, 

authorized ]}j the Catholic King, is called an act of a Governor. This act^ to av<ud 

(he menticHi of a regular siege and siUTender^.passes imder the piralical description of 

seizing hj force ; and the thing taken, is* described not as a part of the Kihg^s tenri- 

ioTj or proper dominion, but merelj as a possession ; a word ezpresdj chosen in 

contFadistinction to, and exclusion of, the idea of rijght, and to prq^are us fbr a fiUttre 

surrender 
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surrender both of the right and of the possession. Yet this speech, Sur, cautious and 
equlTOcal as it is, cannot by anj sophistiy be accommodated to the measures which 
hare since been adopted. It seemed to promise that, whatever might be given upbj 
secret stipulation, some care would be taken to save appearances to the public. Th^ 
event shews us that to depart, in the minutest article, from the nicety and strictness 
of punctilio, is as dangerous to national honour as to female virtue. The woman 
who admits of ^e familiarity, seldom knows where to stop, or what to refose ; and 
wfaen the councik of a great country give way in a single instance, when thej once 
are inclined to submission, every step accelerates the rapiditj of the descent. The 
Minbtry themsdves, when thej framed the speech, did not foresee that thej should 
ever accede to such an accommodation as they have since advised their Master to 
accept of. 

The King says, *• The honour of my crown, and the rights of my people, are- 
dtefij afiected.'^ The Spaniard, in his reply, says, ** I give you back possession; 
but I adhere to my .claim of prior right; reserving the assertion of it.for a more 
farouFable opportunity.*" 

The speech says, << I made an immediate demand af satisfaction ; and, if that 
fails, I am prepared to do myself justice.'** This immediate demand must have been 
sent to Madrid on the 12th of September, or in a few days after. It was certainly 
reflised, or . evaded, and the King has not done himself justice. When the first 
ma^trate speaks to the liation, some care should be taken of his apparent veracity. 

The speech proceeds to say, << I shaU not discontinue my prqparations until 
I have reoeived proper reparation for the injury.^ If this assurance may be relied 
on, what an enormous ezpence is entailed, nne duj upon this unhappy country I 
RestituUon of a possessbn, and reparation of an injury, are as dilTerent in substance 
as they are in laaguage. The very act of restitution may contain, as in this instance 

it 
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ii palpaUj does, a sbamefal aggrayation of the injtuy. A man of ^irit does not 
measure the degree oCan injury by the mere positive domage he has sustained. He 
considers the principle on which it is founded ; he resents the superiority asserted 
over him ; and rejects with indignation the claim of right which hfe adTersaiy 
endeavours to establish, and would force him to acknowledge. 

The motives on which the Catholic Eang makes restitutibn» are, if poasible, 
more insolent and disgraceful to our Sovereign than even the declai%toiy conditioii 
annexed to it Afler taking four months to consider whether the expedition waa 
undertaken by his own orders or not, he condescends to disavow the enterfHnse, and 
to restore the island ; not from any r^ard to justice, not from any regard he bears 
to his Britannic Majesty, but merely *^ from the persuasion in which he is, of the 
pacUic sentiments of the Eing of Great Britain.'^ At this rate, if our King had 
discovered the spirit of a man — ^if he had made a peremptory demimd of satiafaction, 
the King of Spain would have given him a peremptory refiisal. But wh^ this 
unseasonable, this ridiculousmention of the King of Great Britain^s pacific intentionsf 
Have they ever been in question ? Was he the aggressor ? Does he attack lbreig& 
powerswithoutprovocation? Doesheevenresbtwhenheisinsulted? No,Sir; ifany 
ideas of strife or hostility have entered his royal mind, they have a very difT^iettt 
direction. The enemies of England have nothing to fear from them. 

After aD, Sir, to what kind of disavowal has the King of Spain at lart 
consented? Supposing it made in proper time, it should have been aocompanied with 
instant reatitution ; and if Mr. Bucarelli acted without orders, he deserved death. 
Now, Sir, instead of immediate restitutimi, we have a four months of n^tiation^ 
and the officer, whose act is disavowed, retums to Court, and is loaded with honours» 

If the actual situation of Europe be considered, the treachery of the King^s 
servants, particularly of Lord North, who takes the whole upon himself, will amear 

in 
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in the stnmgeat colours of aggraTation. Our aHies were masters of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Ebg of FranceVpresent aTersion from war, and the dittraction of his 
affairs, are notQrious. He is now in a state of war with hb people. Jn vain did the 
Catholic Eing solidt him to take part in the quarrel against us. His finances were 
in the last disorder; and it was probable that his tnx^ might find sufficient 
emplojment at home. In these circumstanoes, we might have dictated the law to 
Spain. There are no terms to which she might not have been oompeUed to submit 
At the worst, a war with Spain alone carries the fairest promise of advantage. One 
good effect at least would have been immediately produced bj it : the desertion of 
France would have irritated her allj, and in all probabilitj have dissolved the 
iamilj compact The scene is now fatally cfaanged. The advantage is thrown 
awaj. The most favourable opportunitj is lost Hereafler we sball know the 
value of it When the French Eing is reconcfled to his subjects — ^when Spain 
has completed her preparations— when the coUected strength of the House of Bourbon 
attacks us at once, the Eing himself will be able to determine upon the wisdom or 
imprudence of his present conduct As far as the probabilitj of argument extends^ 
we may sitfely pronoance that a conjuncture, which threatens the very being of 
thi» couBtrj, has bera wilfully prepared and forwarded bj our own Ministiy. How 
tgiT the people may be animated to resistance, under the present administration, I 
know not ; but this I know with certaintj, that, und^ the present administration, 
or if anj thing like it should continue^ it is of very Ettle moment whether we are 
a conquered nation or not*. 



• The KiDg*t •ooeptattce of Uie Spanish AmbMMdor^t dcdarmtiony tBdmwn np in barbttoui French» 
tnd signed by Uie Earl of Rochford. This diplomatic Lord had spent his life in the study and practice of 

etiquettes» 
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Having traveUed thus far in^the high road of mattar of ftet,^ I maj now be 
permitted to wander a little into the field of imagination. Let us haniflh from our 
minds the persuasion that these events have really happened in the reign of the best 
of Princes. Let us consider them as nothing more than the materiak of a fidile» 
in which we may conceive the Sovereign of some other country to be conceroed. 
I mean to viokte all the laws of probability, when I suppose that this imaginaij 
King, after having voluntarily disgraced himself in the eyes of his subjects, migbt 
retum to a sense of his dishonour ; that he might perceive the snare laid for him bj 
his Minbters» and feel a spark of shame kindling in his breast The part he musl 
then be oUiged to act, would overwhehn him with confusion. To his Parliament 
he must say, *^ I called you together to receive jour advice, and have never asked 
your opinion.^ To the merchant, '^ I have distressed your commerce ; I bave 
dragged your seamen out of your ships ; I have loaded you viith a grievous weigfat 
of insurances.^ To the landholder, '^ I told jou war watf too probable» when I was 
determined to submit to any terms of acoommodation ; I extorted new taxes from 
you before it was possible they could be wanted, and wn now unable to aceoont for 
the application of them."" To the public creditor, ^^ I bave delivered up your fortunei 



etlquett«t, and Is suppoted to be a profound master of the ceremomes. I will not insult htm by any reference 
to fTU&mar br common scnse ; if he were eren acquaintcd with the common foims of his ofiicey I should think 
htm as well qualified for It as any man in His Miyesty^s service. Tbe reader is requested to obscrre Lord 
Rochford'3 method of authcnticating a public instrument: EnfoitUfuoi^ moi ious-ngndf un dts jnincipamm 
•tcretaires dfitat S.M,B. ai dgni la pretente de ma dgnature ordinaire, et icelie fait appaeer la caekH de oos 
arme».^'' In three llnes tbere are no less than seven false concords. But the man does not even know the 
style of his ofBce : if he had kaown it, he wouM hare said, ** Nous, eauttigni teeretaire d*itat de S. Mmf, 
avens signii* &c. 

aprey 
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a prey to fcMreigners, and to the Tilest of your fellow-subjects.^ Perhaps this rqieiiting 
Prince might condude with one general acknowledgment to them all— »^<I have 
involved every rank of my subjects in anxietj and distress; and hare nothing to offer 
you in retum, but the certaintj of national dishonour, an armed truce, and peace 
without security." 

If these accounts were settled, there would still remain an apology to be 
made to his navy and to his army. To the first he would say, <<You were 
once the terror of the world. But go back to your harbours. A man dbhonoured 
as I am, has no use for your service.'" It is not probable that he would appear 
again before his soldiers^ even in the pacific ceremony of a review. But wherever 
he appeared, the humiliating confession would be extorted from him — <<I have 
received a blow, and had not spirit to resent it I demanded satisfaction; and have 
accepted a declaration, in which the right to strike me again is asserted and con- 
firmed.^ His countenance, at least, would speak this language, and even his guards 
would blush for him. 

But to retum to our argument The Ministry, it seems, are labouring to 
draw a line of distinction between the honour of the crown^ and the rights of the 
people. This new idea has jet been only started in discourse ; for, in effect, both 
objects have been equally sacrificed I neither imderstand the distinction, nor 
what use the Minislfy propose to make of it The Eing^s honour is that of 
his people. Their real honour and real interest are tbe same. I am not 
contending for a vain punctilio. A clear, unblemished character comprehends not 
only the integrity that will not offer, but the spirit that will not submit to an 
i^^jury ; and whether it belongs to an individual, or to % conununity, it is the 

K k foundation 
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founditioii of peacci^ of independence, and of safety. Private credit is wealth ; 
publie honour ii securitj. The feather that adoms the royal bird^ supports his 
flight ; stiip him of his plumage, and you fix him to the earth. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLIIL 
TO THE PBINTER OF TBE PUBLIC JDVERTISEE, 

SIR, F^bruaiy 6, 1771. 

I hope jour .eorrespondent Jimius is better em« 

plojed than in answering or reading tha criticisma of a newBpaper. This is a task 

irom whichy if he were indined to submit to it, his friends ought to reUere him. 

Upon this principle, I shall undertake to answer Anti-Junius, more, I belieye, to 

fais conTiction than to his Mtisfaction. Not daring to attack the main bodj of 

■ 
Junius^s last letter, he triumphs in haying, aslie thinks, surprised an outpost, and cul 

off a detached argument, a mere straggling propoaition. But eren in this pettjr '* 

warfare fae shall find himself defeated. 

Junius does not speak of the Spanish nation as the natural enemies of England» 
He api^es that description, with the strictest truth and justice, to the Spanish Cotirt 
From the moment when a Prince of the House of Bourbon ascended that thxtme, 
their whole system of goyemment was inrerted^ aud became hostile to tiiis country. 
Unitj of possession tntroduced a unitj of politics ; and Loids the Fourteenth had 
reason when he sud to his grandson, '* The I^rrennees are removed.^ The historjr 
of the present centurj is one continued confirmation of the prophec^. 

The assertion» ** that violence and oppression at home can only^be supported 
bj treachery and submission Ijbroad^^ is appUed to a free people, whose rights are 
inraded, not to the Govemment of a countrj where despotic or absolute power 

KkS Js 
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18 confefsecDj vestedrfn the Prince ; and with this ai^dieation» tlie assertion is tnie. 
An absolute Monarch, having no points to cany at home, will naturaDj tn^intAin 
the honour of his crown in all his transactions with foreign powers. But if we could 
suppose the Sovereign of a free nation possessed with a design to make himself 
absolute, he would be inconsistent with himself if he sufTered his projects to be 
intermpted or embarrassed l^ a foreign war, unless that war tended, as in some 
cases it might, to promote his principal design. Of the three exceptions to this 
general nile c£ conduct (quoted hy Anti-Juoius), that of Oliver Cromwell is ihe 
onlj one in point Harrj the Eighth, by the submission of his Parliament, was as 
absolote a Prince as Louis the Fourteenth. Queen Elizabeth^s govemment was not 
qipressive to the people ; aod as to ber fbreign wars, it ought to be considered 
that they were unavoidabler The national honour was not in question ; she was 
compelled to fight m defence of her own person, and of her title to the crown. . In 
the common cause of selfish pdicy» OUver Cromwell should have cultivated the 
friendsh^ d foreign powers, or, at least, have avoided disputes with them> the 
better to estaUish his tyranny at home. Had he been only a bad man, he would 
have sacrificed the honour of the nation to the success of his domestic policy. But 
with all fais criAieBt he had.the spirit of an Englishman. The conduct of such a 
man nnist alwajs be an exception to vulgar rules, He had abUities sufficient to 
r^oondle oontradictions» and to make a great nation at the same moment unhiqppj" 
and fomudable. If it were not for the respect I bear the Minister, I oould name a 
man, who, without one ^in of undersjUmding^can do half as much asOUverCromwell. 
Whether or no there be \ secret sjstem in the closet, and what may be the 
object of it, are questions which can onlj be detetiiined bj appearances, and on 
whiflk everj man must dedde for himself. 

The 
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The whole plan of Junlus^s letter prores that he faimself makes no distinction 
between the real honour of the crown, and the real interests of the people. In the 
climax to which jour correspondent objects, Junius adopts the language of the Court, 
and bj that conformity gives strength to his argument He says, that << the King 
has not only sacrifioed the interests of his people, but (what was likely to touch him 
more nearly) his personal reputation, and the dignity of his crown.^ 

The queries put by Anti-Junius can only be answered bj the Minbtry. 
Abandoned as they are, I fancj they will not confess that thej have for so manj 
years malDtained possession of another man^s property. After admitting the asser» 
tion of the Ministry, viz. ^^ That the Spaniards had no rightful daim,'" and after 
justifying them for saying so, it is hia businesS) not mine^ to give us some good 
reason for their suffering the pretensions of Spain to be a subject of negoUation. He 
admits the facts; let him reconcile them if he can. 

The last paragraph brings us back to the origiud question — ^Whether theSpanish 
dedaration contains such a satisfaction as the King of Great Britain ought to have 
accepted ? This was the field upon which he ought to have encountered Junius openly 
and fairly. But here he leaves the argument, as no longer defensiUe. I shall there- 
fore condude with one general admohition to my fellow-subjects: that when they 
hear these matters debated, thay should not suffer themsdves to be misled by general 
dedamations upon the oonveniences of peace, or the miseries of war. Between peace 
and w^r, abstractedly, there is not, there cannot be, a question in the mind of a 
rafiopal being. The real questions are — ^Have we any security that the peace we have 
so deftrly pui)chased, will last a twdvemonth? and if not— JSave we, or have we not, 
sacrificed the fairest opportunity of making wBr with advantage? 

PHILaJUNIU& 
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LETTER XLIV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, April 22, 1771- 

To write for pro&t, without taxing tbe press — to 
write for fame, and to be unknown-^to support the intrigues of faction, and to be 
disowned as a dangerous auziliary bj erery partj in the kingdom, are contradictions 
which tfae Minister must reconcile, before I forfeit mj credit with the public I maj 
quit the service, but it would be absurd to suspect me of desertion. The reputation 
of these papers is an honourable pledge for my attachment to the people. To sacri- 
fice a respected character, and to renounce the esteem of society, requires more than 
Mr. Wedderbume^s resolution; and though in him it was rather a profession than a 
desertion of his principles, (I speak tenderly of this gentleman; for when treadieiy 
is in question, I think we should make allowances for a Scotchman), yet we have 
seen him in the House of Commons overwfaelmed with confusion, and almost bereft 
of his faculties. But, in truth, Sir, I have lefl no room for an accommodatlon with 
the ptetj of St James^s; mj ofTences are not to be redeemed bj recantatioB or repent- 
ance. On one side, our warmest patriots would disclaim me as a burden to their 
honest ambition: on the otber, the vilest prostitution (if Junius coulddescend toit) 
would lose its natural merit and inflnence in the cabinet, and treacfaerjr be no 
longer a reconmiendation to tfae rojal favour. 

- Tfae persons wfao, till witfain t^ese few jears, have been most distinguished 
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hj their zeal for high chorch and prerogitiTe, are noW| it Beems, the great assertora 
of the privilegfes of the Housc of Commons. This sudden altevation of thcir senti. 
ments, or language, carries with it a suspicious appearance. When I hear the unde* 
Bned privHeges of the popular branch of the legislature exalted by Tories and Jaco- 
bites, at the expence of those strict rights which are fcnown to the subject, and limited 
hj the laws, I cannot but suspect that some mischievous scheme is in agitation, to 
destroj both law and privilege by opposing them to each other. They who have 
uniformly denied the power of the whole legislature to alter the descent of the 
erown, and whose ancestors, in rebellion against His Majesty's family, have defended 
that doctrine at the hazard of their lives, now tell us that privilege of Parliament is 
the only nde of rigiht, and the chief security of the public freedom. I fear, Shr, 
that while forms remain, there has been «ome material change in the substance of 
our Constitution. The opinions of these men were too absurd to be so easfly 
renounced. liberal minds are open to conviction. Liberal doctrines are capable of 
improvement There are proselytes from atheism, but none from superstition. If theur 
present professions were sincere, I think ihey could not but be highly oifended at 
seeing a question, conceming parliamentary privflege, unnecessarily started at a 
season so unfavourable to the House of Commons, and by so very mean and insigni- 
ficant a person as the mihor Onslow. They knew that ttie present House of Com- 
mons, having commenced hostifities with the people, and degraded the authority of 
the laws by their own example, were likely enough to be resisted per fas aui nrfttb, 
If they were rea% friends to privflege, they would have thought the question of 
right too dangerous to bejiazarded at this season, and, without the formality of a 
convention, would have left it uqdecided. 

I have been sflent hitherto, tliough not from that shameful indiiTerence about 

the 
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the interest of society» whicfa too raany of us possess, and call moderation. I confess, 
Sir, that I felt the prejudices of mj education in favour of a House of Commons^ 
still hanging about me. I thought that a question between law and privilege^ 
could never be brought to a formal decision, without inconvenience to the puUitf 
service, or a manifest diminution of legal libertj ; that it ought, therefore, to be 
carefuUy avoided : and when I saw that the violence of the House of Commons had 
carried them too far to retfeat, I determined not to ddiver a hastj opinion upon a 
matter of so much delicacj and importance. 

The state of things is much altered in ttus cpuntry since it was necessaiy to 
protect our representatives against the direct power of the crown. We have nothing 
to apprehend firom prerogative, but every thing from undue influence. Formerlj it 
was the interest of the people, that the privileges of Parliament should be left 
unlimited and undefined. At present, it is not onlj their interest, but I hold it 
to be essentially necessaiy to the preservation of the Constitution, that the privUeges 
of Parliament should be strictly ascertained, and confined within the narrowest 
' bounds the nature of the institution will admit of. Upon the same prindple on 
which I would have resisted prerogative in the last centuiy, I now resist privilege. 
It is indifferent to me whether the Crown, by its own immediate act, imposes new, 
and dispenses with old laws ; or whether the same arbitrarj power produces the 
same effects through the medium of the House of Commons. We tnisted our 
liq>resentatives with privile^es for their own defence and ours. We cannot hinder 
their desertion ; but we can prevent their canying over their ams to the sorvice of 
the enemy. It will be said that I begin with endeavouring to reduce tbe argument 
conceming privilege to a mere question of conven^ence ; that I deny at one moment 
what I would allow at another; and that to resist the power of a prostituted House 

of 
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tf Commons maj ertablish a precedent injurious to all fiitare Parliaments. To this 
I answer generany, that human affairs are in no instance goremed by strict positive 
right If change of ciraunstances were to have no weight in directing our conduct 
and opimons» the mutual intercourse of mankind would be nothing more than a 
eontention between positiTe and equitaUe right Societj would be a state of 
war, and law itself would be injustice. On this general ground, it is higfaly r^ 
sonaUe that the degree of our submission to prinleges, which have never been 
defined by maj positive law, shouU be considered as a question of convenience, and 
proportioned to the oonfidence we repose in the integrity of our representatives. As 
to the injurj we maj do to any ftiture and mose respeetable House of Commons, I 
owtt I am Dotnow sanguine enough toezpect a more plentiful harvest of parliament- 
arjr virtue in one year than another. Our political dimate is severely altered ; and 
without dwelling upon the depravity of modem times, I think no reasonable man 
wiU expect that, as human nature is eonstituted, the enormous influence of the 
Crown should cease to prevail over the virtue of individuals. The mischief lies too 
deep to be cured by anjr remedy less than some great convulsion, which may either 
carry back the Constitution to its original prindples, or utterly destroy it I do not 
doubt that, in the first session after the nezt dection, some popular measures maj 
be adopted. The present House of Commons have injured themselves by a too earlj 
and public profession of their prindples ; and if a strain of proslitution, which had 
no example, were within the reach of emuhition, it migbt be imprudent to haxard 
the ezperiment too sood. But after all, Sir, it is very immaterial whether a House of 
Commons shall preserve their virtue for a week, a month, or a year. The influence, 
which makes a septennial Parliament dependent upon the pleasure of the Crown, has 
a permanent operation, and cannot fail of success. Mj premises^ I know, will be 

Ll denied 
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d^ed in argument; bqt.^ery mnCs oonsdeiice teUs bim tbejr ^ tnie. . Xtw|udiift 
Uu^ tp be considered» nrbether it be for the InterBst of tbe people» tfaat piiYilage of . 
Parliament (wh{cb*, in resp^ to the purposea ior wbidi it hns hitherto been 
aoquiesc^ under, ia merc^j nominal) sbould be coQtraded .within some 4prtain 
limits ; or whelher .tbe wbject sball be left at tbe menrjr of a power, ^ttUtnuj Upott 
the face of it, aod aotdriously ynder tbe directioa^the.Crowa. 

I do not mean to dedine the question:of right; on the contrary, Siri I joui 
issue witb the adrocates for privilege, and affirm tbat, <' ocepting the .oases VFherei» 
the House of Commons are a Qourt of Judica^ure, (to wbidi, firom the natuceof 
their offioe, a coerdre power must hdong), and eauepting sucb contempts as imm- 
diatelj intemipt their procoedings, they baTC no l^[al aulhoritj: to impiuoa aoy 
man for anj mpposed yiolatioa of privil^ whataoever.^ Xt ia npt imttnidei 
that pririlege» as now claimed» has ever heen diefini^ or,o o n fir me d by fitotute; 
neither can it be said, with sxij colour of tnitb» to he.a part of the oommoii hiw<af 
Engfond» wlncb had grown inio ftfescr^on long befoife we kaew any thing of tho 
eadstence <^a House of Commoos. As for the law of Parliamenil;» it is ooly another 
name for tbe priyikge in questioii ; and siace the power :of creating new privil^^ 
has bew formdly renounosd by both Houses^ since tb^ is no code in vhidi we 



* The ntetaAtf of seeuring the House of Commons against the King*s power, lo that no intemiptioQ 
might be ghen ather to the atteadance of the membeis of PatHunent, or to the Ireedom of deb«tet wtt tfae 
foiuidation of pediiimeiitaiy priTilcge ; and we may oliserr^ in aU the nddreaN» of oear-tB P oiB M 9f9tkm 
to the SoYerei^y the utmost privilege they deinand| is libcrty of ^peeph| an^ freedom from arrests. The ftrj 
inndprwil^e means no more than immuntty, or a safeguard to the party who possesses it, and can nem be * 
constmed into an actire power of inTading the rights of others. 

can 
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l^iiYUiidy tte hw of Parliament, we ha^ bat oM wky left to mate ourselves 
acqiudnted ivitb it«-that is, to compare tite nature of the institiltioD of a House of 
OosiaaMs wkh the ^lects upon record. To estabBdi a daim of privilege in either 
Hduse, and to distinguish original rij^ from usurpation, it must appear that it U 
indispettsabty neeessarj for the performance of the dnty thej are emplojed ih, and 
abo that it has been unfformly aUowed. From the first part of this description it 
feUowt dearly» fhat whatever privilege does of rigfat belong to the present House 
^f Common», did equallj belong to the first assembly of their predecessbrs, was as 
eompietel7 vested in them, and migfat have been ezerdsed in the same extent. 

' ^Ptom the seccmd, we must infer that privileges, whieh far several centuries were not 
onlj never alldwed, but never even daimed by the House of Commons^ must be 
ifonnded upon usnrpation. The constitutional ditties of a House of Conmions are 
'nM verj complicated nor mjsterlous. They are to propose, or assent to, wholesome 
kws Ibr the benefit of the nation; They are t6 grant the necessaTj aids to the Kingi 
^etilSon for redress of grievances ; and prosecnte treason; or' high crimes against 

. the State If unlimited privilege be necessaiy to the pefformance of these duties, we 
4iave roaaon to condude that» fcor many eehturies after the insiitution of tht* Hoixsc? 
of Commons» thej w^ never peiformed. I am not bound tdprbve a negative; 
but!l)«ppealto tbe Sn^itfi history, when I «ffimi that, with th^ exceptiona^ahtadjr 
..stated (which yet I might safdy xdiiiquiBh), there ii m» precedent, fr6m the^year 
lS6S:to the ddatb of Qneen Eliiwbetfa, of the House of Commenis haVing^imprisbned 
aay Jamn (not a member of theb? House) for contempt, or breach of prii^ge. In 
the most flagrant cases, and when thdr acknowledged privileges were most gimiBljr 
violated» the poor Commonsj as thej then styled tbemsdves, never took the powvr 
of punishment into their own hands. Tfaej either sought redress hj petition to the 

L12 King, 
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King, or, what is more remarkable, applied for justice to the Hoiue of Loras ; a&d 
when satisfaction was denied them, or ddajed, their only remedy was to refufte 
proceeding upon the Eing^s bosiness. So little conception had our ancestors of the 
monstrous doctrines now maintained conoeming priTilege, that, in the reign 6f 
Elizabeth, even liberty of qieech, the vital principle of a deliberate assemblj, was 
restrained by the Queen^s authoritj to a simple ajre or no; and this^k^striction^ 
though imposed upon three successive Parliaments*^ was never once disputed by 
the House of Commons. ^ * 

I know there are many precedents of arbitrarjr commitment for eontetnpt ; 
but, besides that they are of too modern a date to warrant a presumption that such 
a power jvas originalljr vested in the House of Commons, fact alone does not 
constitute right. If it does, general wanants were lawful. An ordinance of the Ufo 
Houses has aforce equal to hiw; and the criminal jurisdiction assumed by tbeCom- 
mons in 1631, in the case of Edward Llojrd, is a good precedent to warrant the like 
proceedings against anj man who shaU unadvisedly mentbn the folly of a Kittg, 
or the ambition of a Princess. The truth is, Sir, that the greatest and most 
ezceptionable part of the privileges now contended for, were introduced and asserted 
bj a House of Commons which abolished both monarGhy and peerage, and whose 
proceedipgs, although they ended in one glorious act of snbstanttal justioe, oould no 
way be reconciled to the fixrms of the Constitution. Their successpn profited bj 
the example, and confirmed their power hy a modcnite, or a popular, use of it 
Thus it grew bj degrees, from a notorious innovation at one period, to be tBcHij 
admitted as the privilege of Parliament at another. 



• In the jean 1599» 1597, ind 1601. 

If, 
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; ^ tf, howef&Cy H could be proved, from considenitioiis of necesaty or oonTe- 
ttience, that an unlimited power of commitment ought to be entnisted to the House 

rof Conmions, and tbat, in fact, thej have exerdsed it wiUiout opporition, still^ in 
«ontemplation of law, tbe presumption is strongly against them. Jt is a leading 
maxim of the laws of England, (and without it all laws are migatoiy), that there is 

^no tigfat without a remedy, . nor any legal power without a legal course to cany it 
iato effiect Let the power now in question be tried bj this ruk. The Speaker 
isBues his warrant of attachment The party attached either resists foree with foroe, 
or ajqieals to a magistrate, who declares the warrant illegal, and discharges the 
pdsoner. Does the law provide no legal means for anforcing a legal warrant P la 
there no -regular prooeeding pointed out in our kw books, to assert and vindicate 
the authority of so high a Court as the House of Commons? The qnestion is 
answered direcUy hy the fact Thdr unlawfiil commands are resuted, and they have 
Qo remedy. The imprisonment of their own members ts revenge indeed, but it is no 
daaartion of the privilege they contend for*. Their whole proceeding stops ; and 
there they stand, ashamed to retreat, and unable to advance. Sir, these ignorant 
men should be informed that the execulion of the laws of England is not left in this 
uncertaint defencdess condition. If the process of the Courts of Westminster Hali 
be t^tedf thej have a direct course sufficient to enforce submission. The Court of . 
King^s Bench commands the Sheriff to raise the posae comUatu$» The Courts of 



• Upon their own principles, they should haye committed Mr. Wilkes, who had been guilty of a 
greater offence than eren the Lord fifayor or Alderman OfiTer. But after repeatedly ordering him to attend, 
they at last a^oanied beyond the day appotnted for his «ttendyoe j aad by this mean» pitiliil eraston» gaTO 
«p the point. 

Chanceiy 
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Chtaacery wasd fizebequer issue a writ of rMidlkiii« whifch' mtt8t*aWbt'tii|ipolted, if 
BeooBMuyi bf tiie potrvr of die eountj; To wlidin wQl oiir faoaeflt repte^tKlivee 
dired their writ of rdMSKon ? The QmirdB, I doubt nbt, are wiDing enoeqgfal» be 
emidojed; but thejrknow nothing of the doctrine of writs, and maj thinkitiieteo*^ 
Muyto wait for a letter from Lord Barrmgten. ' 

It may now be objected to me, that mj argument» prore too mnck; for that 
oertainly ihere may be instances of contempt and insult to the Hbuae lp£ Conunons» 
whidi do not fall witlun my own* exceptionfl, yet, in regard to fhe digoitj of llio 
Houie, ought not to pass unpunished. Be it so. TheCottitfof criminal jittJadiction 
are open to pitMectttions, wfaich tlie Attom^-General may ^ommence fay infoimation» 
or indictmtat A libel, tending to asperse or vilify the Hoiwe of Commons, or any 
of thcir members, may be as sererrij punidied in die Court of Eing^s Bandi tia m 
libel upon the King. Mr. De Grej thought so when he drew up the informalion 
upoii myletter to His Majestj, or he had no meaafaig in durgilig it to be ^ 
scandaioos-libd upon the Hoiise of Comnioni; In mj opimottV^^y wonld coiisttl|> 
their real dignitjmuchbetter by iqppeaBiigto tiie laws, when thejrareoflfeBdedU 
than by Tfokting tho iasi prineiple of natand justice, wliich fixfaidfftis to fae judgesi; 
whcb wtt are pavtfes to the caus^. 

* ** li ix be demanded, in case a subjeet should be committed by either Hoose, fbr a matter mam- 
ftfftly omrifrfiislr ^fttHiRlkstiofiy whatreBMdyctti*h6*1wfe^ I snBWVTi TlistttGuBiotwcUlMiiBmlaid^tlns 
the law, which £iTours nothing more than the Uberty of the subject, should give us a remedj ■gainst oommit- 
ments by theKing himself, appearing to be illegal, and jet give us no manner of redress against a commitment 
by our fellow-subjects, equallj appearing to be unwarranted. But as this is a case which, I am persoaded» 
will never happen» it seems needleis OTer-nicely to ezamine it."* Hawkimi» ii. 110. N. B. He was a good 
lawyer^ but ao prophet. 

Ido 
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I da not mean topunue them tliroug^ tbe mnMttndeP' of their p roeee dia ge, 
In their first resolutioiis» it ispossible tliey might havebeen deceired by ill-considered 
precedents. For the rest there is no colour of palliation or excuse. Thej have 
adYised the King to resume a power of dispensing with the laws bj royal prod»» 
^Uon*; and Kiqgs, we see, are ready enoug;h to foUow such advice. By mere 
mlence, andwiliiDut the fhadpwof .right» they haye expunged the record of a 
jttdieial prOceediilg*f. Nothing ranained but to attribote to their own TOte a power 
of ftopping the whole distribution of criminal and dvil justice. 

The public virtues of the chlef magistrate have long since ceased to be in 
question. But it is said that he has private good qualities ; and I mjself have been 
i^eadj to acknowledge them. Thej are now brought to the test If he loves his 
fleople, he will dissolve a Parliament which thqr can never confide in, or respect 
If he has aay regard for his own honour, he will disdam to be any longer connected 
With such abandoned prostitution. But if it were conceivable that a King of this 
countiy had lost all sense of personal honour, and all concem for the welfare of his 
iubjects, I confess, Sir, I should be contented to renounce the forms of the Constitu- 
tioQ once more, if there were no other way to obtain substantial justice for the people^. 

JUNIUS. 

* That thdr practice might be erery way confbnnable to their prindplefl, the House proceeded to 
■dTite tfae Crown to pnblish a proclamation, universally acknowledged to be illegal. Mr. Moreton publiclj 
piotested against it before it was ivned 5 aod Lord Maniifield, though not scrupulous to an eKtreme, speaks 
of it with horipr. It is remarkable enough, that the yerj men who adybed the prodamation, and who hear 
it amigned etery day, both within doors and withouty are not daring enough to utter one word in its defence; 
nor have they tentured to take the least notice of Mr. Wilkes for discharging the persons apprehended under it. 

t Lord Chatham Tery properly called this the act of a mob, not of a scnate. 

% When Mr. Wdkes was to be punished, they made no scruple about the priTileges of Parltament; 
and althongh it was as well known as any matter of public record and nnintermptad custom could be^ that 

the 
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th« membflif of eHher Honsa «r« privileged, exeepc in case of Weeeon» feloDy, or bieeek of peetOt thejr 
dedared without henution, thet prirtlcge of Parliament did not extend to the case of • teditiout lihel ; mnd 
undoubtedly thej would haTo done the same, if Mr. Wilkei had been proeecttted for anj other miademeanonff 
whatsoerer. The Minittry are of a indden grown wonderfuilf careful of priTileges, which thetr predecessois 
were as ready to iuTade. The lcnown laws of the land, the rights of the subject, the sanctity of charteiSy and 
the reverence dne to our magistratesy must all giTe wajyWithont qnestiony or lesbtance» to a priTilege of which 
oo man knows either the origin or the extent. The Hovse of Commons judge of their own priTileges withovt 
a|peal ; thej maj take o^noe at the moit innocent actloa» and Imprisoa the person who offisnds them^daring 
their arbitmry will and pleasure. The party has no remedy ; he cannot appeal from the juriadiction $ and if 
he questtons the priTiiege which he is supposed to haTe Tiolated, it becomes an aggraTation of his offisnce. 
Surely this doctrine is not to be fbund in Magna Charta. If it be admitted without limitationy I affiryi that 
there is neither law nor liberty in this kingdom. We are shTcs of the House of Commons ; and« throngk 
them» we are the shiTes of the King and his Minister.— Amomtmoui. 
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LETTER XLV. 

TO TBE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIB, May 1, 1771. 

Thky who object to detached parta of JunWs 
last letto*, either do not inean him fiurly, or have not considered the general 
0cope and course of his argument. There are degrees in all the private vices. 
Whj not in public proatitution? The influence of the Crown naturally makes a 
•q>tennial Parliameirt independent Does it foUow that every House of Commoni 
win plunge at once into fhe lowest depths of prostitution? Junius supposes that the 
present Hoase of Commons, in going such enormous lengths, have been imprudent 
to themsdves, as well as wicked to the public; that their example is not within 
the reach of cmulaiion; and that, in the first session after the nezt election, some 
popular measures may probablj be adopted. He does not expect that a dissolutidn 
of Parliament will destroy comiption, but Aat at least it will be a check and 
terror to their successors, who will have seen that, in flagrant cases, their consti- 
tuents can and wiH interpose with eflfect After all, Sir, will you not endeavour 
to remove, or alleyiate, the most dangerous sjmptoms, because jou cannot eradicate 
the disease? Will you not punish treason, or parricide, because the sight of a 
gibbet does not pieyeBt higfaway robbeiies? When the main argument of Junius 
is admitted to be unanswerable, I think it would become the minor critic, who . 

M m hunts 
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huntfl for bletnishes, to be a little more distnistful of his own sagadty. The other 
objection is hardlj worth an answer. When Junius obsenres that Eings are ready 
enough to follow such advice, he does not mean to insinuate that, if the advioe 
of Parliament were good, the King would be so ready to follow it . 

PHILOJUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLVI. 
TO TS£ PttlNTER OP THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIH, May2, 1771. 

Vbry early in tlie debate upon the dedsion of 
tlie Middlesex election, it was well obf enred bjr Junius, that the House of Com- 
BionB had not only ezceeded their boasted precedent of tbe expulrion aad subsequent 
iBcapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not eren adhered to it strictly, 
as far as it went After convietbg Mr. Dyson of giving a false quotation from the 
Joumals, and having explamed the purpose which that contemptible fraud was 
intended to answer» he proceeds to state the vote itself bj which Mr. Walpole^s 
sui^KMed Incapacity was dedared, tix. << Besolved, That Robert Walpole, Esq. 
haying been this session of Parliament committed a prisoner to the Tower, and 
ezpelled this House for a high hreach of trust in the ezecution of his office, and 
notorious corruption when Secretary at War, was, and is, in^pable of being elected 
a member to serve in this present Pailiament^ And then observes, that, from 
ihe terms of the vote^ we have no right to annex the inc^pacitation to the expul« 
sion only; for that, as the proposition stands, it must arise equally from tbe 
expulsion and the commitment to the Tower. I believe, Sir, no man who knows 
any thing of dialectics, or who understands Engliah, wiU diq>ute Ae tnrth and 
fiumess of this constniction. But Junius has a great authority to support him; 
which, to speak with the Duke of Grafion, I aoddentaUy met with this monAag 

Mm 2 in 
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in the course of myYeading. It contains an admonition which cannot be repeat«d 
too often. Lord Sommers, in his ezcellent Tract uponHhe Righta of the Peoplet* 
after reciting therotes of the convention of the 88th of Januarj, 1689, t^. ^^ Tha^ 
King James II. having endearoured to subrert the constitution of thls kingdom^ 
bjr breaking the original contract between Eang and people; and bj the adrice of 
Jesuits, and other wicked persons, having violated the fundamental laws, and 
having withdrawn himself out of this kingdom, hath abdicated the Government,^ 
&c..make8 this observation upon it: ** The word abdicaied relates to all the dauses^ 
aforegoing, as wdl as to hls deserting the kingdom, or dse theywoold have been 
wholly in vain.'' And, that there migfat be no pretence for confining the abdication 
merely to the withdiBwing, Lord Sommers farther observet, ^ That King James, 
by refusing to govem us aocording to that law bj whkh he held the crown, did' 
implidtly renounce his title to it^ 

If Junius'8 construotion of the vote against Mr. Walpole be bow admitted^ 
(and iodfeed I cannot comprehend how it can bonestly be disputed), the advocates of 
the.House of Conmions must either give up their precedent entirdj» or be reduced 
to the necessitj of maintaining one of the grossest absurdities imaginable» w. 
^ That a commitment to the Tower is a constituent part of^ and contributes half at 
least to» the incapadtation of the penon who suiFers it^ 

I need not make jou anj excuse for endeavouring to keep alive the attention 
of the public to the dedsion of the Middlesex dection. The raore I consider it, the 
more I am convinced that, as a fact, it is indeed highly injurious to the rights 
of the people; but that, as a precedent, it is one of the most dangerous that ever 
was establiahed against those who are to come afler us. Yet I am so far a moderate 
man» that I verily believe the majority of the House of Commons, when they 
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passed thu dangeroos rote, neither understood the question, nor imw the conse- 
quence of what they were doing. Their motives were rather despicable, than crimi- 
aal in the extreme. One effect they certainlj did not foresee. They are now 
^uced to such a situation, that if a member of the present House of Gommons 
%ere to conduct himself ever so improperlj, and in reality deserve to be sent back 
to his constituents with a mark of dbgrace, they would not dare to ezpel him; 
because they know that the people, in order to trj again the great question of 
right, or to thrwort aa odious House of CoEomons, would probably overlook his 
immediate unworthiness, and retum the same person to Parliament. But in time 
the precedent will gain strength; A future House of Commons will have no such 
apprehensions, consequently wQl not scruple to foUow a precedent which they did 
not establish. The miser himself seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion; 
but his heir succeeds to him of course, and takes possession without censure. No 
man expecta him to make restitution; and^ no matter for his title^ he lires quietl^ 
«pon the estate. . - «• 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLVII. 

TO TBE FRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, May 25, 1771. 

I C0VFS88 my partiBlity to Juniusy «ndfeel a 
conaiderable pleasvre in being aUe to conununicate any thing to the public ia 
support of his opinions. The doctrine hiid down in his last letter^ concemingihe^ 
power of the Houfle of Commons to commit for contempty is not so new as. it; 
^peared to many people, who, daaakd with the name of prinlege, had ncTer 
iuffered themaelves to ezamine the question fairlj. In the course of mj reading* 
this moming, I met with the fidlowing passage in the << Joumals of the House of.. 
Commons,^ Vol. L p. 603. Upon an occasion of a jurisdiction unkwfidlj assumed 
by the House in the jear 1621, Mr. Attomejr General Noje gave his opinion as 
follows :— <* No doubt but, in some cases, this House may gire judgment— -in 
matters of retums, and conceming ni«Qbers of our House, or falling out in our 
• yiew in Parliament; but for foreign matters, knoweth not how we can judge it 
Knoweth not that we have been used to give judgment in any case^ but those 
before mentioned."^ 

Sir Edward Coke, upon the seme subject^ sajs (page 604), '< No question but 
this^is a House of record, and that it hath power of judicature in some cases— 4iath 
power to judge of retums, and members of our House; one, no member^ ofTending 
out of the Parliament, when he came hither, and justified it, was censured for it^ 

Now, 
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Now, Sir» if you wffl eompare the opinion of these great sages of the Jaw with 
Jimins^i doctrine, you will find they tally exactlj. He allows the power of the 
House to eommit their own members (wliich, however, they may grossly abuse). 
He allow^ their power in caises where they are acting as a court of judicature, viz. 
electionsy retums, fcc; and he allows it in such contempts as immediately intemipt 
their proceedings; or, as Mr. Noye expresses it^ ^^ falling out in their view in 
Parliament** 

They, who would carry the privilege of Parliament farther than Junius» either 
do not- mean well to the public, or know not what they are doing. The Govem- 
mentof England is a Govemment of law. We betray oursdvesy we contradict the 
qpirit of our laws, and we shake the whole system of English jurispmdence^ 
whenever we entnist a discretionary po^er over the life, liberty, or fortune of the 
lubject, to any auui» or set of men, whatsoever, upon a presumption that it will 
notbeabused. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLVIIL 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISEIL 

SIR, May28, 1771.. 

Any man who takes the trouble of perusing 
the Journals of the House of Commons, will soon be convinced that rery littk, if 
any, regard at all ought to be paid to the resolutions of one branch of the legis* 
lature, dedaratorj of the law of the land, or even of what they call the law of 
Parliament. It will appear that these resolutions have no one of fhe properties 
bywhich, in this couniry particularly, law is distingiiished from mere will and 
pleasure; but that, on the contrarj, they bear every mark of a power arbitrarDj 
assumed, and capridously applied; that thej are usuaUj made in times of coritest» 
and to serve some unworthj piurpose of passion, or party; that the law is seldom 
declared until after the fact hj which it is supposed to be violated; that legislatioB 
and jurisdiction are united in the same persons, and exercised at the same moment; 
and that a Court, from which there is no appeal, assumes an original jurisdiction in 
a criminal case:— in short, Sir, to coHect a thousand absurdities into one mass, 
*' we have a law which cannot be known, because it is e» f09t facto; the partj is 
both legislature and judge, and the jurisdiction is without appeal."" Well might the 
Judges say, " The law of Parliament is above us." 

Tbu will not wonder, Sir, that, with these qualificationa, the dedaratorj reso- 
lutioM of the House of Commonsshould appear to be in perpetual contradictiony 

not 
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not mij to comnum sense» and to the laws we are acqiuunted with, (and which alone 
we can obej)» bnt even to one another. I was led to trouUe you with tliese 
oboerrations hj a paasage which, to speak in lutestring, I met with this mommg in 
the course of my reading» and npon which I mean to put a question to the advocates 
fbr privilege. On the 8th of March, 1704, (vide Journals, VoL ziv. p. £66)» 
the House thought proper to come to Ihe following resolutions : — L <* That no com- 
moaer of EngUnd, committed by the House of Commons for breach of privilege» 
or «ontempt of that House, ought to be, by any writ of Habeas Corpus, made to 
appear in any other place, or befixre anjr other jndicature, dnring that session of 
Pailiament wherein suoh penon was so oommitted. 

8L ^ That the Serjeant at Arms attending this House, dp inake no retum of, 
(Hr yidd any obedience to, the said writs of HabeasCorpus; and» for such his refiisaly 
^liat he have the protection of the House of Commons.**^ 

Welbore EHis, what saj you? Is thb the law of Parliament, or is it not? I 
am a (dain man, Sir, and c»naot follow you through the phlegmatic forms of an 
oration. Speak out, Grildrig! says yes or no. If you say jeg, 1 shell then 
enqiiire bj what authority Mr. de ^rej, the hooest Lord Mansfield, and ihe Barons 



• If thera be, in realityy any such law in England ts the Uw of Parltament, which (uader the excep- 
tion ttated in mj letter on privilege) I confess, after long ddibeiationy I Tery much doubt, it eertainly b not 
constitttted by, nor can it be collected from, the resolutions of either House, whether enacting, or declaratory. 
I desire the reader will compare the above resolutioa of the year 1704, with the foilowing of the 3d of April, 
26S8 :— •* ResOWed, That (he writs of Habeas Corpus cannoti>e denied, but ought to be granted to every 
nan that is committed or deUined in prison, or otberwise restnuned, by the command of the Big, tbe 
Priyy CouDcil, or aay oiheri be pmying the sam«.** 

Nn of 
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of the Exchequer dared to gcaiit a writ of Habeas CorpiK for hringing the bodie» 

of the Lord Mayor and Mr. Oliver before tbem; and whj the lieutenant of the 

Tower made anj retum to a writ which the House of Commons.had^ in admflar 

instance, dedared to be rnilawfuL If you say no, take care you do net at onoe 

give up the cause, in support of which you have so long and so hiboriousljr tortured 

your understanding. Take care you do not confess that there is no test bj which 

we ean disUnguish-— na evidence hy which we can determine what Uf and what ia^ 

not, the law of Plarliament. The resolutions I have qnoted, stand upon yoiar Joumalg 

uncontroverted and unrepealed : they contiun a diedaration of the kw of Pariiamenty. 

by a Court competent to Ihe question, and whose dedsion^ as 70U and Lord Mbnsfielii 

saj, must be law, because tha:« is no appeal irom it;- and dieywere made nofc 

hastily, but afteF long deliberalion upon a constitutional question. What farther 

sanction or solemnitj will you annex to any resolution of the present House (^ 

Commons, beyond what appears upon the face of those two resolutions, the legalitj 

of which you now denj? If jou say that Pliriiaments are not infallihley and that 

Queen Anne, in consequence of the violent proceedings of that House of Commons,, 

was obliged to prorogue and dissolve them, I shall agree with jou verj heartilj, and 

think that the precedent ought to be followed immeduttelj. But jou^ Mr. EDis, 

who hold ihis language, are inconsistent with jour own prindples. You have 

hitherto maintained that the House of Commons are the sole judges of their own 

privileges, and that their dedaration does ipsafacio constitute the hw of Parliament ^ 

yet now yoo confess that Parliaments ttrefallible, and that their resolutions may be 

iUegd; coosequently, that their resdutions do not constitute the law of Parliament. 

When the King was urged to dissdve tbe present Parliam«it» yon advised him to 

(ell his sttbjects that he was careful not to assume any of those powers which the 

Constitution 
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Constktition had plaeed in other hands, Scc. Yet Queen Anne, it seems, was justi- 
'fied in exerting her preragative to stop a House of Commons, whose proceedings^ 
compared with those of the assemblj of which you are a most worthj member, 
were the perfection of justice and reason. 

In what a iabyiinth of nonsense does a man invohre himself^ who labours to 
maintain falsehood bj argument? How much better would it become the dignitj of 
ihe House of Commons to speak pkinfy to the peopk, and teil us at once that 
their will must be obejed, not because it is kwfid and reasonable^ but hecause it is 
their will! Their constituents would have a better opinioa of their candour, and« 
I promise jou, not a worse opinion of their integritj. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 



Nn2 
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LETTER XLIX. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GJUFTON. 



MY LORD, June 22, 1771. 

« 

Tbb prafound rjespect I bear to the gvadous 
Piince who govenis this countrjr with no leas honour to himflelf than satis&ction to 
his subjects, and who restores you to your rank under his standard» will save ffm 
from a multitude of reproaches. The attention I should have paid to yoor fatlings, 
is involuntarily attracted to the hand that rewards them ; and, though I am not so 
partial to the royal judgment as to affirm that the favour of a Sang can remove 
mountains of infamy, it serves to lessen at least, for undoubtedly it divides, the buiden* 
While I remember how much is due to his sacred character, i cannot, with any 
decent appearance of propriety, call you the meanest and the basest fellow in the 
kingdom. I protest, my Lord, I do not think jou so« You wiU have a dangerous 
rival in that kind of fame to which you have hitherto so happily directed your 
ambition, as long as there is one man living who thinks y ou worthy of his confidence, 
and fit to be trusted with any share in his Govemment. I confess you have great 
intrinsic merit; but take care you do not value it too highly. Consider how mucfa 
of it would have been lost to the world, if the Eing had not gradously affixed his 
stamp, and g^ven it currency among his subjects. If it be tinie that a virtuous man, 
struggUng with adversity, be a scene worihy of the gods, the glorious contention 

between 
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between you and the best of Frinces deserves a drcle equaDy attentiTe and respectaUe. 
I think r akeadj see other gods riaing from ihe earth to behold it 

But this language is too mild for the occanon. The King is determined that 
our abilities shall not be lost to Bodetj. The perpetration, and description, of new 
criines will find employment for us both. My Lord, if the persons who have been 
loudest m their professions of patriotism, had done their dutj to the public with the 
same seal and persererance that I did, I will not assert that Grovemment would 
have recovered its dignitj, but at least our gracious Sovereign must have spared his 
sttbjects this last insult*, which, if there be mj feeling left among us, thej will 
resent more than even the real injuries thqr received from eveiy measure of your 
'Graoe^^s administration. In vaio would he have looked round him for another 
chanutor so consununate as yours. Lord Mansfield shrinks finom his prindples ; his 
ideas of govemment perhaps go farther than jour own, but his heart disgraces 
the theoiy of his understanding. Charles Fox is yet in blossom; and as for 
Mr. Wedderburae, there is something about him which even treacheiy cannot trust. 
For the present, therefore, the best of Princes must have contented himself with 
Lord SandwidL You would long since have received your final disroission and 
reward ; and I, mj Lord, who do not esteem you the more for the high ofiice jou. 
possess, would willinglj have foUowed you to your retirement. 

There is surdy something singularly benevolent in the charactcr of our Sovereign. 
From the moment he ascended the throne, there is no crime of which human nature is 
capaUe, (and I call upon the Recorder to witness it), that has not appeared venial in 



• The Duke was latdy appointed Lord Prtvy Stal. 

liis 
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hissight Withaa7 0therPriiice,the8h«meruld«8erlidnofhikniiiUiein^ 
distress which 70U alone had created, in the Tery crisis of danger, When he fancied 
he saw the throne alread^ rarrounded b^ men of ▼irtue and abilities, would* have 
outweighed the memoiy of ^our former senrice& But His Majestj is full of justic^ 
and understands the doctrine of compensations. He rememben with gratitude how 
soon 70U had accommodated ^our mor^ to the necessit^ of his senrice ; how cheer- 
full7 70U had abandoned the engagements of prfvate fiiendship, and renounced the 
most solemn professions to the public. The sacrifice of Lord Chatham was not lost 
upon him : eyen the cowardice and perfid^ of deserting him ma^ have done ^ou 
no disservice in his esteem. The instance was painful, but the principle migfat pkase. 
You did not neglect the magistrate» while 70U flattered tiie man. The ex- 
puldonof Mr.Wilkesypiedeterttiined in th&<:abinet; the power of deprhring the 
subject of his birthright, attributed to a resolution of one branch of the legis- 
lature ; tlie Constitution impudentl^ invaded b^ the House of Commons; the rfght of 
defending it treacherousty renounced b^ the House of Lords ; these are the strokes^ 
m7 Lord, which in the prescnt reign recommend to office, and constitute a Minister. 
The7 would have determined ^our Sovereign^s judgment, if the^ had made no im- 
pression upon his heart We need not look for an^ other species of merft to account 
for his takbg the earliest opportunit^ to recall 70U to his councils. Yet 70U have 
other merit in abundance. Mr. Hine, the Dnke of Portknd, and Mr. Yorice: Breach 
of trusty robber^, and murder. You would thmk it a compliment to ^our gallantij 
if I added rape to the catalogue; but the st^Ie of ^our amours secures 70U 
from resistance. I know how well these several charges have been defended. In 
the first instance, the breach of trust is supposed to have been its own reward. Mr. 
Bradshaw affirms, upon his honcnu*, (and so ma^ the gift of smiling never depart 

from 
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fh>m him I) that y<m resenred no part of Mr. Hioe^^s pm^ase-money for your own 
use, but that every shilling of it was scrupulously paid to Govemor Burgoyne. 
Make haste, my Lord ; another patent, applied in time, may keep the Oaks* in the 
family. If not, Bumham Wood, I fear, must come to the MacaronL 

The Duke of Portland was in life your earliest friend. In defence of his 
property, he had nothing to plead but equity against Sir James Lowther, nnd 
prescription against the Crown. You felt for your fiiend ; but the law must take 
itscourse. Fosterity will scarce believe that Lord Bute^s son-in-law had barely 
interest enough at the Treasury to get his grantcompleted before the general 
electionf. 

Enough has been said of that detestable transaction which ended in the death 
of Mr. Yorke. I cannot speak of it without horror and compassion. To excuse 
yourself, you publicly impeach your accompUce; and to fais mind, perhaps, the 
accusation may be flattery. But in murder you are both principals. It was once 
a question of emulation ; and, if the event had not disappointed the immediate 
schemes of the closet, it might still have been a hopefVd subject of jest and merri- 
ment between you. 

This letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my future correspondence. The 
remainder of the sununer shall be dedicated to your amusement I mean now and 
then to relieve the severity of your moming stndies, and to prepare you fi>r the 



* A superb ▼Ula of Colonel Burgojne, about this time adTertised for sale« 

t It will appear, by a subsequent letter, that the Duke*8 precipitation proTed fatal to the gnuit. It 
looks like the hurry «nd confuuon of a young highwayman, who takes a iew shilltngs, but leaTes the purse 
and watch behind him* And yet the Duke wu an old ofiender. 

busin^s 
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busxness of the day. Without pretending to more than Mr. Bradshaw^a sincerity, 
you may rely upon my attachment as long as you are in office. 

Will jonr Grace forgive me if I Tenture to express some anxietj for a man 
mrhom I know jm do not loye ? My Lord Weymouth has cowardice to plead, and 
a desertion of a later date than jour own. You know the Vmy Seal was intended 
for him ; and, if jou consider the dignitj of the post he deserted, jou will hardly 
think it decent to quarter him on Mr. Rigby. Yet he must have bread» mj Lord; 
or rather he must have wine. If jou deny him the cup, there wiU be no keeping 
him within the pale of the Ministrj. 

JUNIU& 
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LETTER L. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



MY LORD, JuV 9, 1771. 

Tbe influence of your Grace^^s fertune still seenu 
to preside over the Treasurj. The genius of Mc Bradsbaw inspires Mc Robinson*. 
How renoarkable it is, (and I speak of it not as matter of reproach, but as some* 
thing peculiar to jour character), that you haYe never yetfonned a fnendship wliich 
has not been fatal to the object of it; nor adopted a cause, to which, one way or 
other, you iiave not done mischief ! Your attachment is infamy while it ksts; and^ 
whichever wajr it tums, leavcs ruin and disgrace behind it The deluded girl who 
jields to such a profligate, e^ren while he is constaiit, forfeits her reputation as well 
as her innocence, and finds herself abandoned at last to miseiy and shame. Thus it 
happened with the best of Frinces. Poor Dingley tool I protest I hardlj know 
which of them we ought most to lament; the unhappj man who sinks under the 
sense of his dishonour, or him who survives it Characters so finished, are placed 
b^ond the reach of panegyric Death has fixed his seal upon Dinglej; and jou, 
mj Lord, have set jour mark upon the other. 



* By an intercepted letter irom the Secretary to the TTeasurjy itappeared that the friends of Goyern- 
ment wete to be very actlve in tupporting the miniiterial nomination of Sherifis. 

Oo The 
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The onlj letter I ever addressed to the King was so mikindly reoeived, that I 
believe I shall never presume to trouble His Majesty in that way again. But my 
zeal for his service is superior to neglect; and« like Mr. Wilkes^s patriotism, thrives 
by persecution. Yet His Majesty is much addicted to useful reading; and, if I am 
not ill informed, has honoured the Public Advertiser witb particular attention. I have 
endeavoured, therefore, and not without success, (as perfaaps you may remember), 
to fuhiisii it with such interesting and edifying int^gence, as probably would not 
reach lum tfarongh any ot&er channel. The services you have done the nation— 
your integrity in office, and signal fidelity tp your a[q»roved good master, have been 
faithfuily recorded. Nor have his own virtues been entirely neglected. These 
letters, my Lord, are read iaother countries and in other languages; and I think 
I may afBrm without vanity, that the gradous character of the best of Princes is hy 
this time not only perfectly known to his snbjects, but tolerably well understood by 
the rest of Europe. In this respect alone I have the advantage of Mr. Whitehead. 
His plan, I think, is too narrow. He seems to manufacture his verses fbr the sole 
ttseof thehero who issupposed to be the subject of them, and, that his meaning 
may not be ezported in foreign bottoms, sets all translations at defiance. 

Your Grace^s reappointment to a seat in the Cabinet was announced to the 
public by the ominous retum of Lord Bute to this country. When that noxious 
planet approaches England, fae never fails to bring pfague and pestilence along with 
him. The Eing already feels the malignant efTect of your influence over his councils. 
.Your former administration made Mr. Wilkes an Alderman of London» and repie- 
sentative of Middlese:i^. Your next iqppearance in oifice is marked with his election 
to the Shrievalty. In whatever measure you are concemed, you are not only dis- 
Ippoijited of fttcceas, but always contrive to make the Govemment of tfae best of 

Princes 
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Princes coDtemptiUe in his ofrn eyes, and ridiculous to fhe whole world. Making 
all due allowance for the effect of tbe Minister^s dedared interposition, Mr. Robin- 
8on^8 aetivity, and Mr. Home^s new zeal in support of Administration, we still want 
the genius of the Duke of Grafton to account for conunitting the whole interest of 
Groyemment in the Citj to the conduct of Mr. Harley. I will not bear hard upon 
ypur faithful firiend and eniissar}r, Mr. Touchet; fbr I know the diflkulties of hii 
situation, and that a fetr lottery tickets are of use to his economj. There is a pro- 
Terb conceming persons in the predicament of this gentleman, wliich, howerer, 
cannot be stricUy applied to him: they comm^ce dupes, and finish knaves. Now 
Mr. Touchet^s character is unifbrm. I am convinced that his sentiments never de- 
pended upon his circumstances, and that in the most pinosperous state of his fortune» 
he was always the veiy man he is at present But was there no other person of rank 
and consequence in the City , whom Grovemment could confide in, but a notorious 
Jacobite? Did jou imagine tbAt the whole bodj of the Dissenter», that the whole 
Whig interest of London, wouU attend at the levee» and submit to the directions 
of a notorious Jacobite? Was there no Whig magistrate in the City, to whom the 
senrants of George the Tbird could entrust the miuuigement of a business so verj 
interesting to their master as the election of Sheriffi? Is there no room at St. James^s 
but for Scotchmen and Jacobites? Mj Lord, I do not mean to question the sinceritj 
of Mr. Harlej^s attachment to his Miyestj^s Grovenunent JSince the commencement 
of the present re^, I have seen stiH greater contradictions recondled. The princi- 
ples of these worthj Jacobites are not so absurd as thej have been represented. Their 
ideas of divine rig^t are not so much annexed to the perton, or fkmilj, as to the 
political character of the Soverdgn. Had there ever been an honest man among 
the Stuartsy His Majestj^s present friends would have been Whigs upon principle. 

Oo8 But 
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But the coilverrion of thc he^ of Princes has remoreJ their scruples. They have 
forgivenhunthenns of his Hanoverian ancestors, and admowledgc the hand of 
Providence in the descait of the crown «pon the head of a true Stuart. In you, 
my Lord, they also behold, with a kind of prediledion which borders upon loyalty, 
the natural rcprescntative of that illustrious famOy. The mode of your descent from 
Charles the Seomd is only a bar to your pretensions to the crowHy and no way in- 
temipts the reguhurify of your succession to all the virtues of the Stuarts. 

The unfortunale success ijf the Rev. Mr. Home^s endeavours in support of 
the ministerial nommation of SherifTs, will, I fear, obstruct his preferment Permit 
me to recommend him to your Grace*s protection. You will find hfan copiously 
mfled with those qualilies of the heart^ which usually direct you in tiie choice of your 
fiiendships. He too was Mr. Wilkes^s friend, and as incapable as you are of the 
Ubeml resentment of a genlleman.. No, my Lord; it was the solitary vindictive 
maliee of a Monk brooding over the infirmities of his fiiend, until he tiiought they 
quickened into public I^, and ieasting with a raneorous rapture upon the sordid 
catalogue of his distresses. Now let him go back to his doister. The church is a 
proper retreat fbr him. In his prindpleshe is already a Bishop^ 

The mention of this man haa moved me from my natund moderation. Let me 
retum to yoiir Grace. You are the pillow upon which I am determined to rest all 
my resentments. What idea caa tfae best of Sovereigns form to himself of his owft 
Govemment? In what repute can he conceive that he stands with his people, when 
he sees, beyond the possSbility of a doubt, that, whatever be the offite, the suspicioa 
of his favour is fatal to the candidate; and that when theparty hewishes well to, baa 
Ihe fairest prospect of success, if his royal inclination should unfortunately be disco» 
vered, it drops like an acid, and tums the election^ 

Thia 
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This event, among others, maj perhaps contiibute to open His Majest/s eyes 
to his real honour and interest In spite of all jour Grace^s ingenuity, he may at 
last perceive the inconvenience of seleeting, with such a curious felicity, eveiy villain 
in the nation to fiU the various departments of his Govemment Tet I shouki be 
lony to confine him in the choice dther of lusfootmen or his fiiends. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LL 
FROM TBE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS. 



SIR, Jidy 13, 1771. 

Farcb, oomedy, and tragedj — ^Wilkes, Foote, 
and JuniuB, united at the same time against one poor Parson, are feaiful odds. The 
two fonner are onlj kbouring in their vocation, and maj equallj plead in excuse 
that their aim is a livelihood. I admit the plea for the second; his is an honest 
calling, and mj dotiies were kwful game ; but I cannot so readfly approve Mr. Wilkes, 
or commend him for making patriotism a trade, and a fraudulent trade. But what 
•hall I aaj to Junius? the grave, the solemn, the didactic! Ridieule, indeed, ha« 
been ridiculouslj caUed the test of truth ; but surely, to confess that you lose ybur 
natural moderation when mention u made of the man^ does not promise mudi tnith 
or justice when 70U speak of him jourself. 

You chai^ me with <<a new zeal in support of Administration,* and with 
^ endeavours in«support of the ministerial nomination of Sfaerifrs.^ The reputation 
which your talents have deservedlj gained to the signature of Junius, draws from me 
a reply, which I disdained to give to the anonjmous lies of Mr. Wilkes. You 
make frequent use of the word gentleman ; I only call mjself a man, and desire 
no other distinction. If jou are either, 70U are bound to make good your chaiges, 
or to confess that 70U have done me a hast^ injustice upon no authorify* 
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I put the mntter fairly to issue. I say, that, so far frotn anjr « new zeal in 
support of Administration,'^ I am possessed with the utmost abhorrence of their 
measures ; and that I have ever shewn myself, and am still readj, in any rational 
manner, to lay down all I have, my life, in opposition to those measures. I saj, that 
I have not, and never have had, any communication or connection of any kind, 
directly or indirectly, with any courtier or ministerial man, or any of their adherents; 
that I never have received, or solicited, or expected, or desired, or do now hope for, 
any reward of any sort, from any party or set of men in Administration or Opposition. 
I say, that I never used any << endeavours in support of the ministerial nomination 
of Sheriffs;*** that I did not solicit any one Liveryman for his vote for any one of the 
candidates, nor employ any other person to solicit ; and that I did not write one 
single line or word in favour of Messrs. Plumbe and Eirkman, whom I understand 
to have been supported by the Ministry. 

You are bound to refute what I here advance, or to lose your credit for 
veracity. You must produce facts ; surmise and general abuse, in however elegant 
language, ought not to pass for proofs. You have every advantage, and I have every 
disadvantage ; you are unknown — I give my name. All parties, both in and out of 
Administration, have their reasons (which I sdall relate hereafter) for uniting in their 
wishcs against me ; and the popular prejudice is as strongly in your favour, as it is 
violent against the Parson. 

Smgular as my present situation is, it is neither painful, nor was it unforeseen. 
He is not fit for pablic business, who does not, even at his entrance, prepare his 
mind for such an event Health, fortune, tranquillity, and private connections I have 
sacrificed upon the altar of the puUic ; and the only retum I recdve, because I will 
Dot Goncur to dupe and mialead the senseless multitude, is barely, that they have not 

yet 
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yet t<Hii me in pieces. That thu has been tlie onlj retuni, if my priide^ and a source' 
of more real satisfaction than honours or prosperity. I can practise before I 
am old, the lessons I leamed in mj jouth ; nor shall I ever forget the wocds of vof 
ancient monitor : 

<< ^Tis the last kef-ttime' 
'* Thtt makes the trch; the rest that there were piity 
** Are nothtng till thet comei to bind end shnt : 
** Then sUnds it a triumphel mark ! then men 
<' Ohsenre the strength, the height» the whj ind when 
<* It was erected ; and still, walklng under, 
** Meet some new matter to look up, and wonder !'* 

I am, Sir, your humble senrant, 

JOHN HOBNIL 
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UETTER LIL 

TO THE REVEREND MR. HORNE. 

SIR, July 84, 1771. 

I cANNOT descend to an altercation with you in 
the newspapen. But slnce I haye attacked jrour character, and jou coniplain of 
injustice, I think jou have some right to an explanation. You defj me to prore 
that 70U eyer solicited a yote, or wrote a word in support of the ministerial 
Aldennen. Sir, I did neyer suspect you of such gross folljr. It would haye been 
impossible for Mr. Home to haye solicited yotes, and yerj difficult to haye written 
for the newspapers in defence of that cause, without being detected, and brought to 
ahame. Neither do I pretend to anj intelligence conceming 70U, or to know more 
of jour conduct than 70U .yourself baye thought proper to communicate to the 
public It is firom your own letters I condude that you haye sold yourself to the 
Ministrj; or, if that charge be too seyere, and supposing it possible to be degeiye^l 
bj appearances so yeij stronglj against jou, what are jour friends to saj in jour 
defence? Must thej not confesB tbat, to gratify jour personal hatred of 'bfr. 
Wilkes, jou sacrificed, as far as depended upon jour interest and abiliiies, the.cause 
of the countrj? I can make allowance for the yiolence of the passions; and. if 
eyer I should be conyinced that jou had jno motiye but to destroj Wilkes, 1 ahall 
then be ceadj to do justice to jour character, and to declare to the world that J 
despise jou somewhat less than I do at present * But as a puhlic man, I must for 

P p eyer 
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ever condemn you. You cannot but know— nay, you dare not pretend to be ignoranty 
that the higfaest gratification of which the most detestaUe in this nation is 

capable, would have been the defeat of Wilkes. I know that man mudi better than 
any of jou. Nature intended him only for a good-humoured fooL A qrstematical 
education, with long practice, has made him a eonsunmiate hTpocrite. Tet thb 
man, to say nothing of his worthj Ministers, jou haye most aasiduouslj laboured 
to gratifj. To exdude Wilkes, it was not necessaiy you should solidt votes for his 
opponents. We indine the balance as effectualljr by iessening the weight in one 
scale, as bjr increasing it in the other. 

The mode of jrour attack upon Wilkes (thougfa I am far from thinking meanly 
of your abilities) convinces me that you dther want judgment extremdjr, or that 
jott are blinded bjr your resentment. You ought to have foreseen that the charges 
jou urged against Wilkes^ could never do him any mischief. After all, when we 
ezpected discoveries Iii^Iy interesting to the conmiunitj, what a pitiful detail did 
it end in! — Some old clothes, a Welch ponej, a French footman, and a hamper 
of daret Indeed, Mr. Home, the public should and will forgive faim fais daret» 
and fais fbotman, and even tfae ambition of making fais brotfaer Cfaamberlain of 
London, as long as fae stands fortfa against a Mimstiy and Parliament, wfao are doing 
every tfaing tfaey can to enslave tfae countrj, and as long as faeis a tfaom in tfae King''^ 
side. You will not suspect me of setting up Wilkes for « perfect cfaaracter. The 
question to the public is— Where sfaall we find a xam wfao, witfa purer prindples, 
win go tfae lengths, and run the hazards, tfaat fae faas done? Tfae season calls for 
sucfa a man, and fae ougfat to be suppdrted. Wfaat would faave been tfae triumpfa of 
that odious hypocrite and fais minions, if Wilkes faad been defeated! It was not 
jour fiuilt, reveraid Sir, tfaat fae did not enjoj it completdjr. But now> I promise 

jou. 
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70U1 jott hare so little powor to do mischief, that I mneh qnestion whether the 
Sfinifltiy wiD adhere to the promises they have made yon* It will be ia vain to aaj 
that I am a partisan of Mr. Wilkes, or personally your enemjr. You will con* 
Tince no man, for you do not beliere it jrourself. Yet, I confess, I am a littk 
offended at the low rate at which you seem to yalue my understanding. I beg, 
lCr. Home, you will hereafter believe that I measure the integrity of men by thar 
conduct, not bj thdr professions. Such tales may entertain Mr. OIiTer» or jour 
grandmoCher; but, trust me, they are thrown away upon Junius. 

You say you are a man. Was it generous» was it manly, repeatedly to intro* 
duce into a newspaper the name of a young lady, with whom you must heretoforB 
hare Kred on terms of politeness and good humour?-— But I have done with 70U. 
In my qnnion, jour credit is irrecoverBbly mined. Mr. Townsend, I think» is 
nearly in the s«ne predicament Poor OliTer has been shamefiilly duped bjr jovu 
Yott haTe made him sacrifice all the hononr he got by his imprisonment. As for 
Mr. Sawbridge, whose character I really reqiect, I am astonished he does not see 
Arough your duplidty. NcTcr was so base a design so poorly conducted.— This 
letter, you see, is not intended for the puUic; but if you think it will do you any 
serrice, you are at libeity to puUish it,* 

# JX7NIUS. 



* Thif letter was transmitted priTatdy hj the prlater to Mr. Homey hj Juniui^ request. Mr. 
Horne retiirned it to the printer, with directionf to pnblith it 
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LETTER LIIL 

FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS. 

SIR, July 31, 1771. 

Yov hAve diwppolnted me. Wben I told jou 
tluit fliinnise and genenil abiue, in howerar ekgant languag^ ought not to pan for 
pniofs, I eridently hinted at the rejdywfaich I expected; but jou have dropped. 
your. UBoal eleganee, and ieem willing to try what wiU be the effect of flunnise ap4 
gtneral abuse in Terjr coarae knguage. Your answer to mjr lett^r (which I hope 
waa cpol, and temperate, aad modefi) has convinced me that mj iiw of a man 
ii aonch superior to 7011» of a gentlemaa. Of your fi)niier lettetra I have dwajs 
said, materim mtperabai opus. I dp not think so of the present; the pdneipIeB ar^ 
more detestable than the cxpressiiMis am ihean aod iUiberal, I am contenied that 
aO these who adopt the one, shookt for ever kid me wHh the other. 

I appeal to the conunon sense of the puUic, to whidi I have erer directed 
mysdf» I beUere they haTe it, though I am sometimes half indined to mspect 
that Mr. Wilkes has formed a truer judgment of nmnkind than I have. HowcTer, 
of this I am sure, that there is nothing dse upon which to place a steady rdiance. 
Trick, and low cunning, and addressing the{r prqjudices and passions, xnaj be the 
fittest means to carrj a partipular point; but, if thqr have not common sense, there 
ia no prospect of gaining for them any real pennanent good. The same passions, 
which haye been artfuUy used hj an honest man for their advantage, maj be more 

aitfiiUjr 
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•rtfully emplojed by a dishonest nuui fbr their destruction. I desire theBi to appl}r 
their common sense to this letter of Junius, not for mj sake, but their own. I(r 
eoncems them most nearlj; for the principles it contains, kad to di^grace and ruin» 
and are inconsistent with erery notion of civil societj. 

The charges wfaich Junius has brought against me, are made ridiculous hy 
his own inconsistency and self-contradiction. He charges me positivelj witli ^^ a nen^ 
seal in support of Administration ;*** and with << endeavours in support of the mini* 
sierial nomination of Sherifis.'* And he assigns two inoonsistent motives for my 
conduct: either that I have ^' sohl mjsdf to the Ministrj;** or am instigated ^< hj 
the solitaiy vindictiYe nudice of a Monk f ^ either that I am influenoed hj a sordid 
desira of gain, or am hurricd on hj << personal hatred, and bUnded bjr resenlment'* 
In his letter to the Duke ctf Grafton he supposea me actuated bjboth; in his ktter 
to me, he at fint doubts which of the two, wfaether interest, or revenge, is my 
■lotrre. HoweTer, at kst- he determines fbr the former, and again positiTefy 
asserts that '< the Ministrjr have made me promises;" yet he produoes no instanoe 
of cormption, nor pretends to hare any intelligence of a ministerial oonnection« 
He mentions no cause of personal hatred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reaaon for n^ 
resentment, or revenge; nor has Mr. Wilkes himself ever hinted any, though 
repeatedly pressed. When Junius is called upon to justify his accusation, he 
answers, '< He cannot descend to an altercation with me in the newspapors.^ Junius, 
who ezists only in the newqpapers, who acknowledges << he faas attacked' my 
character"* there, and thinks, ** I haye some light to an ezplanation;*' yet this Junius 
«< cannot descend to an altercation in the newspapersT Andbecause he cannot 
descend to an altercation with me in the newspapers, he sends a letter of abuse by 
the printer^ which he finishes with telling me <* I am at liberty to publish it.^ 

This, 
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This, to be nire, is a ino«t excdlent method to «void an altcrcation in the neiri« 
papen. 

The pxMifs of hifl positive charges are as extraordinary: '' He does not pr&* 
tend to any intelligence conceming me, or to know more of my eondoct than I 
mjself have thought proper to communicate to the public.^ He does not suspect 
me of such gross folly as to have solidted votes, or to haye written anonTmously in 
the newspapers; because it is impossible to do either of these, without being 
detected, and brougfat to shame. Junius sajs this! who yet imagines that he haa 
himself written two years under that signature, (and more under others), without 
being detected! his wannest admirers will not hereafter add, without being broughl 
to shame. But, though he did nerer suspect me of such gross foDjr as to run the 
hasard of being detected, and brought to shame, by anonTmous writing, he insists 
that I have been guiltj of much grosser folly, of incurring the certaintj of shame 
and detectioni by writings signed with mj namel But this is a small fligfat fiir 
the towering Junius: ** He is far firom thinking meanly of mj abilities,^ thovtgh he 
is conrinced tluit I want judgment eztremdy; and can ** retSij respect Mr. 
Sawbridge^B character,^ though he dedares him* to be so poor a creature, as not to 



• I beg letTfi to introdace Mr. Horne to the ehmneter of the Doable Deeler. I thottgbt they had 
bcen better «cqiMuntad. ^ Another Tery wrong olgection hai been made by Mnae, who hmw not taken 
lcisare to dMDgalih the chuocteiB. The hero of the phy (meaning MeUefont) is a gnlly and made a fbol, 
and cheated. U erery man a gull and a fool that is deceired ? At that rate, I am afraid the two claMes of 
men will be reduced to one, and the knaTcs themselTes be at a ioss to jostify their tttle. But If an open, 
honest-hearted man, who has an entire confidence in one whom he takes to be hls friend, and who, (to 
eonflrm him in his oplnionO in a)l appearancoy and upon seteral trialsi hu been so ; if this man be deceiTed 

by 
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** see througli the baMst deagn conduded in tlie pcKxrest maimerr* And tUs most 
iMue design is oonducted in the poorest manner hj a man whom he does not mpeet 
of gross fQOj, and of whose abilitiea he is far from thinking meanljr! 

Should we ask Junius to recondle these contradictions, and explam this 
Bonsense, the answer is ready— *' He cannot descend to an altercati<m in the news- 
papers.^ He feek no reluctanoe to attack the character of any man; the throne ia 
aot too hi^, nor tlie cottage too low; his mig^ty nudice can grasp both extremes; 
he hints not his accusations as opinion^ conjecture, or inference, but delivers them aa 
positiye assertions. Do the accused complain of injustice? He acknowledges they 
knre some sort of right to an explanation; but if th^ ask for proofs and facts, he 
begs to be ezcused; and though he is no where else to be enoountered, ** he caoBol 
descend to an altercation in the newspapm.^ 

And this, perfaaps» Junius maj think ** the liberal' resenttnent of a- gentle* 
man:^ this skulkiiig assassination he may call courage. In all thingSy aa in tfais, 
I hope we differ: 

^ I thought tliat fortitode hid beeo a mean 
^ Twizt feur and itshneat j not a Intt obflcenei 
** Orappetiteoffending; butaakiU 
** And nioe dlioeniment between good and iU. 
** Her endt are honestj and pnbUe good, 
** And withont thew the is not nndentood.** 



by the treachery of the other, murt he, of necesBitj, oommence Ibol immediatelyy only became the other 
has piofed a viUain V* Yet, ttys Fuaoa Home. No, says GoBgreve j and hc^ I thbik, is allowed to have 
kaown •omrthtng of hnman natnre. 

Of 
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Of two tliingSy however, he has condesoended to give proof. He verf 
properly produces a yowg lady, to prove that I am not a man; and a good old 
woman, my grandmother, to proTeMr. Oliver a fool. Poor old soul ! she read her 
Bible^ OCherwise than Junius! She often found there that the eins of t^ fatherr 
had been visited on the children; and therefore was caiitaous that herself aad her 
immediate descendants should leaye no reproach on her posterity: and they left 
aona How little could she foresee thts reverse of Junius» who visils mj political 
sfais upon my gmndmotherl t do not churge this to die score of malice in Um; it 
prooeeded entvelyfrom his propenrity toblunder; thatwhilst he waa reprooching 
me ^or idtfodudng, in tiie most harmless manner, the name of one ftaale, he 
nigfat Umself, at the same iiistant, introduoe two. 

I am represented attemately, as it suits Junius^s purpose, under Hie opposito 
eharactecs of a gloomy Monk, and a man of politeness atid good humour. I am 
caBed *^ m solitafy MonV »" order to confirm the notion gitcn of me in Mr. 
Wilkes^s anonymous paragraphs, that I never laug^: and the tertns of politenesa 
and good humour, on which I am said to have lived heretofore with the young lady, 
are intended to confirm other paragr^hs of Mr. WillLes, in which he is supposed to 
have offended me by refusing his daugbter. Ridiculousl Yet I cannot deny but 
that Junius has proved me umnanly and ungenerous, as dearly as he has shewn me 
comipt and vindictive: and I will tell him more; I have paid the present Ministry 
as many visits and compliments as ever I paid to tbe young lady ; and shall all my 
' Vr tr0St ufem tftui t&e same ponteness and good huttiour. 

But Junius ** begs meto believe that he raeasures the integrity of men bj 
Iheir condnct^ not by their pnrfessions.^ Sure thia Junins must imagine his neadeni 
as void of understanding as he is of modesty I Where dudl we fitld the standard«f 
• ' his 
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his iniegritj? By what aiewe to measure the conduct of tbu Inrking assassin? 
And he says this to me, whose coiiduct, wherever I could personally appear, has 
beeu as direct, and open, and public as my words, I have not, like him, oon- 
cealed mjself in my chamber, to sboot mj arrows out of the window; nor oontented 
myself to view the battle from afar, but puUiclj mixed in the engagem«it, and 
riiared the danger. To whom have T, like him» refused my name, upon eomplaint 
of injury? What printer have I desired to oonceal me? In the infinite variety of 
business in which I have been concemed, where it is not so easy to be faultless, 
which of my actions can he arraign ? To what danger has any man been exposedi 
which I have not faoed? information, action» iroprisonmenty or death? What 
labour have I refiised? what ezpence have I declined? what pleasure have I nol 
renounced? But JuniuS) to whom no oonduct belongs, ** measures the integritj of 
men by their conduct, not by their professions;** himself aH the while being nothing 
but professions, and those to6 anonymott& The poHtical ignorance, or wilful false- 
hood, of this deelaimer is eztreme. His own iormer letters justify both mj conducC, 
and those whom his last letter abuses: for the public measures wbich Junius haa 
been all along deiending, were ours whoin he attacks; and the uniform opposer of 
Ihose measures has been Mr. Wilkes, whose bad acUons and iBtentioos he endeavouiE 
to screen. 

Let Junitts now, if he pleases, diange his abuse; and, quitting hxs loose hold 
of interest and revenge, accuse me of vanity, and call this defence boasting. I own 
I have a pride to see statutes decreed, and the highest hononrs conferred, for 
measures and actions which aU men have approved; whilst those who counseUed and 
caused thero» are execrated and insulted» The darkness in whicfa Jonius thinks hiin- 
self shrottdedy haa not coacealed him;. nor tha artSfice of only attacking ulider Uiat 

Q q signature 



dgnBtme those he wottld pnll down (whilst he recommeiids» by other wajs» those he 
would have promoted) disguised from me whose pertisan he is. When Lord 
Chatham can jfbrgive the awkward sitoation in which, for the sake of the public, he 
Was designedlj pkced bjr the thimks to Iiim frOm the City; and wfara Wflkes^^s 
name ceases to be necessary to Lord Rockingham, to keep up a damoiir against 
the persons of the Ministry, without oUiging tbe different fadions, now in Opposi- 
tion, to bind themsd^res bdbrehand ta some oertain points, and to stipulate some 
precise advantages to the puUic; then» and not tQl then, migr those whom he now 
abuses, expect the ^)probation of Junius. The afqprobation of the publie fbr our 
ftdthful attention to thar interests, by endearomis fbr those stipulations» which 
have made us as obnoxiouB to the fiMstions m Opposition as to those in Administn^n» 
is not perfaaps to be expected till some years hence, when the puUic will look back» 
and aee how diamefldty thejr hare been ddiuded, aad bj what arts they were made 
to kse the golden opportunity of prevenling what tfaey wSl surdy experience'-* 
change of MinisterB, wi^ut a maierial dmnge of measures» and without uaj 
meanty for a toCtering Constiti^abD. 

Bttt what wes Junius fiar the seearify of the Conslifaitionf He has now 
nafdded to us his diabofiod princ^es. As a pidiilic man» he must «Fer condemn 
any measure wlnch may tend acddentally to gratifjr the Sorereign; and Mr. Wilkea 
is to be supported and assisted in dl fais attempts (no matter how cidiculous and 
mischievous his projeets), as long as he continues to be a thom in tbe King^s sidel 
The coose of thecountry, it seems, in tfae opinion of Junius» is merely to vex the 
King; and any rascal is to be si^qiported in any rc^ery, provided he can only 
therebyplant a tfaom in tfae King*s ride. : Tfais is the verjr extremity cf faction, aad 
tfaeJa^ degree of polilieal wickednessw Because Lord Chaliiam has been ill treated 
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kf the E3iig9 •nd tmcfaerously betnjed by tbe Duke of Gn&onf tbe latter u to be 
i« tbe piBow (m wfaich Jumus will rest bb resentiiient;^ aiid the poblic are to oppose 
tfaeBMaramof Govenimentyfiomiiierenioliveeof pcnonalen Someignf 

Tbese ere tbe arowed principles of tbe man wbo in the lame letter Bajs, •* U 
crer he diould be convinced tbat I had no motive bnt to destroj Wilkes, be sball 
iben be readjr to do justioe to my cbaracter, and to dedare io the world tbat be 
deqkiae«me flomewbat lem than be doei at presentr Had I CYer acted fiwi penonal 
•Bectinn, or enmity, to Blr. Wilkefl, I tbould justly be despised: but wbat does be 
desenre, wbose arowed motiipe is personal enmitj to tbe Sovereign? Tbe contempt 
wbich I sbould otherwise ftel fixr tlie abeurdify and glaring i noonsistaicy of Junius, 
is here swalkwed np in my abbonenee of hb prindples. The rigbt dinne and 
aacrednessaf Kingsis tomeasenselessjargon. Itwas thought adaring mqpression 
of Oiw Cromwell, in tbe time of Cbaries the First, tfaat if he found himsdf pbM^d 
opposite to the King in hattle, fae would discfaarge fais pieoe into fais bosom as soon 
as mto any other manV I go farther: faad I Ihred in tfaose days, I woidd not faave 
waited fi>r chance to give me an opportunity of doing my dotf ; I woidd hare sought 
him tbroHgh the ranks, and, without the least peraonal «imity, bave dischaiged my 
pieoe into his bosom rather than into anj other man^s. The King, whose adions 
fvstify xebdUbn to hb GoTeramentt deserves .death firom the faand of eveiy subject 
And shmld sucfa a time arriFe, I sfaali be as firee to aot as to say; but tiU th^ mj 
attachment to the peraon and faauly of llie fiorereign shall ever be found more 
nealens and sinoere tban that of his flatterers. I wouU ofiend the Soverdgn with 
as flttuch rductanee as the pare^t; bnt if tbe biqypiness and security q£ tbe wbole 
fimdly made it AOQessary, so fiu*, and no fartber, I would ofiend him wiAout 
iremQrae. 

Q q 2 But 
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Bttt let 118 conaider a little whithtr these principles of Jitntas woidd lead nd, 
Shottld Mr. Wilkea once more commianoQ Mr. Thomas Walpole to pracure fi>r faim 
8 pennott of £1^000 upoii the Irish establuhment for thirtjr yean» be mnflt be 
lopported in the demand by the poblic— because it would mortify the Kingt 

Shottld he wish to see Lord Bockingham and his friendi once more in 
Administration, nnclogged by any stipttkiions for the people» that he might Bgsim 
&goj a penaion of j?1,040 a year, viz. from the First Lord of the Treasuiy, iB500; 
from the Lords of the Treasurj, J&60 each; from the Lords of Tnule, £¥) eacH 
&C. the pubHc must give up their atiention to points of national benefit, and assist 
Mr. Wilkes in his attempt — because it would mortify the King ! 

Should be demand the govemment of Canada, or of Jamaicay or the erobassj 
to Constantinople, and in case of refusal, threaten to write them down, as he had 
before served another Administration, in a year and a half ; he must be supported in 
his pretensions, and upheld in his insolence— because it would mortify the King! 

Junius majchuse to suppose that these things cannot happen! Bat that 
they have happened, notwithstanding Mr. Wilkes^s denial, I do aver. I maintaia 
that Mr. Wilkes did oommission Mr. Thomas Walpole to soHdt for him a pennoo 
of «£1,000 on the Irish establishment for thirtj years, with which, and a pardoni 
he declared he would be satisfied; and that, notwithstandmg his letter to 
Mr. Onslow, he did acoept a clandestine, precarious, and eleemosjnary pension froa 
the Rockingham Administrati<Hi, which they paid in proportion to, and out of thdr 
salaries; and so entirdy was it ministerial, that as any of them went out of the 
Mimstiy, their names were scratched out of the list» and they oontributed no longert 
I say he did solidt the goYemments, aad the embassy, and threatened their refusal 
nearlj in tbese words: '* It cost me a year and a half to write down the last 

Administration; 
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AdmiiiistraitioB; ihmild I eraploy as much time upon 7011, very feir of yoa wouU 
be io at thft death.^ When tfaese throats did not prerail, he came orer to England 
to embanraas them hj his pnsenoe; aad when he found that Lord Rockin^iam was 
something firmer and mcm manly than he ezpected, and refused to be bulHed into 
what he could not perfbrm,- Mr. Wilices dedared that he cotdd not leare England 
withont money; and the Dnke of Portland and Lord Roddngham puidiased liis 
absence with ^IOO a piece, with which he retumed to Paris. And for the tmth 
of what I here adrance, I appeal to the Dnke of Pordaad, to Lord Bockbgham, 
to Lord John CaTendish, to Mr. Walpole, fcc. I aj^Mal to the handpwiiting of 
Mr. Wilkes, which is still eztant 

Shonld Mr. Wittes afterwards (Ikilfaig in this wholesale trade) obuse to dole 
ont his popalarity by the pound, and expose the City offioes to sale to his farother) 
his attomeyy fcc. Junius will tell ns, it is only an ambitioin that he lias to niake 
them Chamberlain, Town Clerk, &c. and he must not be oppbsed in thns robbing 
the andent dtisens of tiieir birthright— because any defbat of Mr. Wilkes would 
gratify the King! 

Should he, after con«uming the whole of his own fortnne, and that of his 
wife, and incurring a debt of ^^20,000, merely by his own priTate extravagance, 
without a sii^^ senriee or exertion all this time for the pubKc, whilst his estate 
lemained; should he, at length, bdng undone, commence patrlot, haye the good 
fiartune to be illegally pemcutedy andi in consideration of that iUegality, be espoused 
by a few genilemen of the purest public {vinciples; shonld hu debts, though none 
of them were contracted for the puhlic» and all his other incnmbrances be dis- 
diarged; shottld he beoflfaed £900, w £lfiO0 a jeBr, to make him independent for 
the future; and should he, after all^ instead of gratitude for these services, insolently 

forbid 
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fiMrfaid hb benefiieton to bestaw their own mtmef upon nnj ofher obfack faat hinied^ 
iuid revfle them for eetting anj boaiids to their iupplies; Junius (who, «ny more 
ihan Lolrd Chatham, nerer conttibuted one forthing to tbeae enonnovi ezpenoes) 
will tdl them that, if thej think of conTertmg the auppliet of Mr. Wilkes'^ prbate 
bxtlvvagance to the support of puUic measures» diej are as great fools bm mj 
gmiidmother» aad thak Mr. Wilkes ought to bold the strings of their punes— «s 
famg as be continlkes to be a thorn in tfae King^s side! 

Upon these principles I never haM acted» and I never willaot In mj opinion» 
it is less dishonouiable to fae the creature of a Conrt Ihan the tocd of a iaetion. I 
will not be either. I understand the two great leaden of Oppontion to be Lord 
Bockmgfaam and Loid Chatham, under one trf* whoae faannecs ail the opposuig 
metn fa efs of faoth Hoases, wfao desire to get places, ialkt I aan phne na cenfidence 
in esther of them» or in an j ollierB) unkss thej wili bow engage, wliilst thej are 
out» lo graat cchrtaia essentid adrantages for tlie securitj of the puUie when Hmj 
Ihall fae in Adminlstration. Tfaese points thej rtifiise to ^pulatei faecause ^Oiey are 
fearful kst thej should prevent anj future overtures from the Couit. To foroe 
them to these st^Milations lias beea Hie uniform endeavour of Mr. Sawfaridge, 
Mr. Townsend» Mr. Ottver, kc. Imd tlierefore thej are afaused faj Janius. I know 
oo Teasoa faut m j «eal ipd industrj in the same cause, tfaat shoiild entiae me to Hie 
hofiour of beilig Ftaked bj his abuse with persoas.df didr fortone and staltion. H 
is a datj I owe to the memorj of the late Mr. Beddford, to aqr ihat lie had aa 
other aim than tlils, ^heh he (iroyidedihat sumptuoas ^aitartaimiiait at ^ Mansion- 
hduse for ihememberstkf both Hous^in (^^xMition. At tbatlinK he drew up the 
heads <of an edgi^m^nt» whidi he gaiFe td uie, with a vequest that I woiddooadfa 
it in terais so cautious and Jiredse, as to leare no aaom Ifor .fifture qmfafale aad 

evasion; 
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enuion; but to oUige tbein eiClier to fiilia theintent of the oUigaticHiy or to ngn 
their own infamj, and leave it on record; and this engagement be was determined 
to propose to them at tbe ManaooJiotise, that dUter bj tbeir refoflal tiiey migbt 
fiirfeit tfae oonfidenee of the pidbtic, or bj tbe^engagement laj a foundation fiir 
confidence. 

Wben tbej were infimned of the intentkiny Lord Bodingliam aad bis fiienda 
flatlj refuaed anj engagement; and Mr. Beckford as flatlj swore tfaej abould then 
*^ eat none of Us broth:^ and he was detarmined to put ofi* the oitertainment; but 
lCr. Beddbrd was prevailed upon bj ■ to indulge them in tberidiculouB parade 
of a popidar proceflatfm fhrough the Citj, and to give them tfae foolish pleasure of 
an imaginarj consequence» tur the real benefit onlj of tiiecooks and purFq^. 

It waa the same moialTe wbich dict&ted the thanks of the Citj to Lord 
Chatham, wliicb were eiqpreBsed to be giFen for fais declaration in faTonr of sfaort 
Parliaments; in order tberebj to fix Lord Cbatbam at least to that one constitutional 
remedj, without whicb all otbers can affbrd no securitj. The embarrassment, no 
doubt, was crueL He bad his choice either to ofTend the Bockingham part j, wbo 
declared formallj against sbort Parliaments, and with the assistance of whose numbers 
in both Houses bemust expect again to be Minister; or to give up the confidence of 
the public, trom wbom finaU j all real consequence must proceed. Lord Chatham 
cbose the latter; and I will venture to sajthat, bj his answer to those thanks, be has 
given up tbe people, without gaining the firiendship» or cordial assistance» of the 
Rockingbam fisurtion, whose little politics are confined to the making of matches, 
and extending tbeur fiumlj connections, and wbo think thej gain more bj procuring 
<me additional vote to tjheir paity in tfae House of Commons» than bj adding tbeir 
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knguid property and fedile diaracter to the abilities of a Chatham» or the eon- 
fidence of a public. 

Whatever maj be the event of the preseiit wretched state of politics in thii 
eountry, the principles of Juniufl will suit no form of govemment. Thej are not 
to be tolerated under any Constitution. Fersonal enmitj is a motive fit ovij far the 
deviL Whoever) or whatever» is Sovereign, demands the respect and support of the 
people The union is formed for their happiness, which cannot be had without 
mutual respect; and he counsels maliciously, w^ would persuade either to a wanton 
breach of it When it is banished hj either partj, and when every method lias 
been tried in vain to restore it, there is no remedj but a divorce; but even then he 
must have a hard and a wicked heart indeed, who punbhes the greatest crimilial 
merely fbr the sake of the punishment; and who does not let fidl a tear for ever^ 
drop of blood that is shed in a public struggle) however juat tbe quannel. 

JOHN HORNE. 
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LETTER LIV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF TBE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, August 16, 1771. 

I ouGHT to make an apology- to the Duke of 
Gnfton for sufiering any part of mj attention to be diverted from his Grace to 
lCr. Horne. I am not justified hj the similarity- of their dispositions. Priyate 
▼ioes, however detestable, have not dignily suffident to attract the censure of the 
press, unless tfaej are united with the power of doing some signal mischief to the 
eommunity. Mr. Home^s situation does noi correspond with Iiis intentions. In mj 
own opinion (wliich I Imow wiU be attributed to m j usual vanify and presumption) 
his letter to me does not desenre an answer. But I understand that the puUic are 
n<ft satisfied with mj silence; that ananswer isexpected firom me; and that if I persist 
in refusing to plead» it will be taken for conviction. I should be inconsis^t with 
the principles I profess, if I decUned an appeal to the good sense of the people, or 
did not wiUinglj submit mjself to the judgment of mj peers. 

If anj coarse ezpressions hare escqped me, I am readjr to agree that thejr 
are unfi^ ibr Junius to make use of ; but I see no reason to admit that thqr hare 
been improperty applied. 

Mr. Home^ it seems, is unable to comprehend how an eztreme want of conduct 
and discretion can consist with liie abilities I have allowed him; nor can he conceiTe 
that a verj honest man, with a v&y goo^ understanding, may be deceived bj a 

Rr knave. 
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knare. His knowledge of human nature must be limited indeecL Had he neFer 
mixed with the world, one would think that even hb books might have taught him 
better. Did he hear Lord Mansfield wben he defended his doctrine conceming 
libels; orwhen he stated the law in prosecutions for criminal conyersation; or 
when he deliTcred his reasons for caUing the House of Lords together» to receiTC a 
cop7 of his charge to the Jury in Woodfall'8 trial ? Had he been present i^Mm an j 
of these occaslons, he would have seen how possible it is for a man of the fint 
talents to confonnd himself in abswndities which would disgrace the lips of an idiot. 
Perhaps tbe example might have taugkt him Mt to v^we his ow» undcotanding 90 
higUj; iMi Lyttleton^s integrity and judgment are nnquafltiMiflhle; fet^Iie ifl 
known to admire that cunnmg Scotcfaman, and verU j belidm him m honeat mm. 
I speak to facts, with whidi idl of us are ^nveraant I speak to nen and to their 
experience, and wiH not descend to nnswer the Uttle flMering sophiatrieB of a 
coUegian. Dbtinguisbed talenls are net neceflsadly oomocted with diflCKtmi. If 
tbere be anythii^ remackable ki •Ibe chanacter of Mr. Horae) it is that «Ktreme 
want of judgment should be united widi Us verj nodenile capacily. Yet I faim 
not forgotten the acknowledgmerit I madekiffi. Be owes Hlm vojbowaiji and, 
though his letter has lowered him in my opiinen, I flCDm to referact tiie duuritdale 
donation. 

I said it wonld be very diffiadt ftr Ifr. Home iowiktAir&d&j 10 46&nce of 
ammisterial measutfe, and BOt be<deiecfed; md evn tkit difficultjr I confaKd to 
hifl particular situation. He changes the terms of the proposition, and supposefl mt 
to assert, that it wouM he impossiUe for jmy man to wrUe finr the siewspapers, and 
aot be diflcovered. 

He repeatedly affirmfl, <or intimatei at leaA, that the knows Uie antfaor of ^bsm 

letters. 
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kttm. 'With wh«t oQlanr of tratii, ibeD, ean he pretend that I am no where to 
be eAoounterad but m a aewqp^ier? I diall leave him to his susfpMoqs. {t ia not 
MoeiBary tiiat I should confide in the bonoiur pr di^Gretion of a mfm who ah^jr 
leaDs to hale me with as madi rancour as if I had fon^erly been bU fii^d* But 
he asserta tbat he has tnced me through a Tarietj ^f signatures. To inake the 
discoreKj of an j importanee to his purpose, be shoubl have proved eitber that the 
fietitiouB oharacter of Junius has not been consistently supported» or that the author 
has maintained different prindples under different sigaatures. I cannot recall tp mj 
raonorj the numberless trifles I have written; but I rely upon tbe consciQuiness 
of m j own iategrify» and defy him to $x an j edQurable diarge i^ inconsistepcj 
iqNmme. 

I am not bound to assign the secret motives of his appfurent hatred of Mr.Wilkes; 
nor does it foHow that I maj not judge fairij of his conduct» though it were true 
that I had ao conduct of m j own. Mr. Home enlarges with rapture upon the 
impcNrtanee of his serviees, the dreadfii] battles which he might have been engaged 
in, and the dangers he has escaped. In support of the (brmidable description, he 
quotes verses without vfkercj. The gentlenun deals in fiction, and naturallj ^peals 
to the evidence of Hb^ poets. Taking him at his word» he cannot but admit tbe 
superiorit j of Mr. Wilkes in this Ipe of service. On one side we see nothing but 
Imaginarj distresses. On the otherwe see real persecutions; real peqalties; real 
imprisonment; life rqieatedlj hasarded; and, at.one moment, almost the certaintj 
of death. Thanks are undoubtedlj due to everj man who does his dutj in the 
engagement; but it is the wounded soldier who deserves the reward. 

I did not mean to denj that Mr. Home had been an active partisan. It 
wottld defeat mj own purpose not to aUow him a degree of merit which aggravatea 

R r 8 his 
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his goilt The very charge of contributing his utmost efforta to support a miiiiflterial 

measure, implies an acknowledgment of his former aervices. If he had not once 

been distinguished bj his apparent seal in defence of the common cause» he oould 

not now be distinguished bj deserting it. As for mjself, it is no Imiger a questiea 

whether I shaH mix with the throng, and take a single share in the danger. When* 

ever Junius appears, he must «ncounter an host of enemies. Bit is tfam ao 

honourable waj to serve the public, without engaging in personal quarrdswith 

insignificant individualS) or submitting to the drudgerj of canvassing votes for an 

dection? Is there po merit in dedicating mj Ufe to the information of mj feHowb 

subjects? What public question have I dedined? What villain have I spared? Is 

there no }abour in the composition of these letters? Mr. Home» I fear, is partial 

to me, and measures the facilitj of mj writings l^ the fluency of his own. 

He talks to us in high terms of the gallant feats he wouM have performed, if 

he had lived in the last centurj. The unhiq[>p j Charles could hardl j have escaped him. 

But living Princes have a claim to his attaehfflent and respect Upon these terms 

there is no danger in being a patriot If he means anj thing more than a pompous 

rhapsodj, let us trj how wdl his argument holds togetber. I presume he is not jet so 

* 
much a courtier as to affirm tluit the Constitution has not been grosslj and daringlj 

violated under the present rdgn. He will not saj that the kws have not been shame- 

fulljbroken or perverted-— that the rig^ts of the sulgectliave not beenlnvaded-— or that 

redress has not been repeatedl j solidted, and refused. Grievances like these were the 

foundation of the rebellion in the last centurj; and, if I uaderstand Mr. Home, thej 

would at that period have justified him to his own mind, in ddiberatdj attacking the 

life of his Sovereign. I shall not ask himy to what political ConstUution this doctrine 

can be reeonciled; but, at least, it is incumbent on him to shew that the present King 

has 
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has belter«xcuflestliaii Cbariesthe First for the eiron of his Govemment He ought 
to demoiutraie to us that the Constitution was better understood an hundred Tean ago 
than it is at present; thot the kgal rights of the subject, and the limits of the prero- 
gativ^ were more aecuratelj defined, and more dearl j comprehended. If propoflitions 
like these cannot be fiurly maintained, I do not see how he can reconcile it to his 
coB flrie aec^ not im act immediatelj with the same freedom with which he speaks. 
I reverence the chameter of CkarleB the First as little as Mr. Home; but I will not 
instttt hifl miflfortunes b j a comparison that wouU degrade him. 

A It ifl worth obflerving, bj what gentle degrees tbe furious persecutii^ aeal.of 
Mr. Home has sdfWned into moderation. Men and «measures were yesterdaj his 
objectfl. What pains did he once take to briag that great State criminaly M<.Quirk, 
to execution! To-day he confines himself to measures onlj. No penal example is 
to be lefl to the successors of the Duke of Graftoi. To^morrow, I presume,. both 
inen and measures wiU be forgiven. The flaming patriot, who so ktelj scorched us 
in the meridian, sinks temperatelj to the west, and is hardlj fdt as he descends. 

I comprehttd the policjr of endeavouring to communicate tb Mr. Oliver and 
Mr. Sawbridge a share in the reproaches with which he supposes me to have loaded 
him. My memory fails me if I have mentioned tlieir names with disrespect ; unless 
it be reproechfiil to acknowledge a sincere respect for the character of Mr. Sawbridgey 
and not to have questioned the innocence of Mr. OliTer^s intentions. 

It seems I am a partisan of the great leader of the Opposition. If the 
charge had been a reproach, it should have been better supported. I did not intend 
to make a public dedaration of the respect I bear Lord Chatham. I well knew 
what unworthj condusiims would be drawn firomi it* But I am called upon to 
deliver mj ojnnion; and surdy it is not in the little censure of Ml:. Home to deter 

me 
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me from doing signal justke to a man who, I confeis, bai groimi opoa mj eBteem: 
As for the common sordld Tiews of aTarice, or any parpose of ndgar ambition, I 
qaestion whether the applauie of Jttnitu would be of senrioe to Loi:d Chatlnm. 
My Tote will hardly recommend Idm to an increaie of los peniion, or to a leat in 
the eabinet But, if lui ambition be upon a lerel with his understandin^— if lie 
judges of what is truly honourable for himself, with the lame luperior geniai which 
animates and dhrects Iiim to doqueace in debate, to wisdom io dedsion, eren the 
pen of Junius sluxll contribate to reward him. Reoorded hMOurs diall gatiier roimd 
his monument, ^id thidEen over him. It is a solid fabric, and will sapport the 
laurds that adom it. I am not conversant in the language of panegyrie. These ^ 
praises are eztorted from me; but they will wear wifl, for they haTc been deariy 
eamed. 

. My detestation of the DuLe of Grafton ii not founded upon his treachery to 
any indiTidual, though I am wiJIing enougfa to suppose that, in puUie afiairs, it 
would be imposrible to deseri or betray Lord Chatham, without doing an essential 
injury to his oountry. My abhorrenoe of the Duke arises fbom an intimate know- 
ledge of hb character; and firom a thorough conyietion that his baieness has been 
the cause of greater misdiief to Eng^d, tfaan even the unfortunate ambition of 
I/ord Bute. 

The shortening the duratioo of Parliaments is a subject on which Mr. Home 
cannot enhurge too warmly; nor will I questlon fais sincerity. If I did not profess 
the same sentiments, I ihould be ihamefully inconsistent with mysd£ It is unne- 
cessary to bind Lord Chatfaam by the written formality of an engagement. He has 
publidy dedared himsdf a coaTert to triennial Parliameats; and thoug^ I haTe long 
been couTinoed fliat this is the only possiUe resource we iiaTe lefl; to preserre the 

substantial 
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substantial freechmi of the Constitution, I do not think we have a right to detennina 
i^i;aiost &e integrity of Lord Sockingham» or his friends. Other measures maj 
undottbtedly be Bttppmted in argument, as better adapted to the disorder» or more 
likely to be obtained. 

Mr. Home ia well assured that I nerer was the champion of Mr. Wilkes. 
Bat th6ugh I amnot obUged to answer fbr the firmness of his future adherence to 
the principles he professes» I havc no reason to presume that be will hweafler disgrace 
them. As for all thoee imagiaaiy cases whieh Mr. Horne so petulantly urges 
against me, I hare one plain honest answer to nu^e him. Whenever Mr. Wilken 
V sbaU be oonvicted of Mdidting a pension» an embassj» or a |(OTemment, he must 
depait fffom that «ituation^ and renounee tbat cbaracter whicfa he assumes at present, 
aad whidi, in my opinion, entitle him to the support of tbe puUic. By the same 
act, and at the same womeoU be will forfeit his power of mortifying tbe King; 
and, tbougjb he caa ncFer be a fitrourite at St. J9me&\ his bas^ess majr administer 
a sdid satisfactioa to the rojal nund. The man I speak of, has not a beart to fed 
for the finMlties of his fellow^reatures. It is tbeir virtues that afQict, it is tbeir 
viccs that -oonsole him. 

I giv« eveiy possible adraatai^ to Mr. Home, whea I take the facts he refera 
to for granted. Tbat they are the produce q£ his iaveation» secipis highlj probable; 
that they are «xaggecated, I hav^ no doubt. At the worst, what do thej amount 
to, but that Mr. Wilkes, who never was thought of as a peifect pafetem of moralitj, 
bas not been at all times proof ^gainst the extremity of distress ? How sbiyneful is 
it in a man who has lived in friendahif» wjth him, to reproadi him wiidi failings too 
naturally connected with despair? Is no allowance to be made for banishmeiit and 
ruia? Does a two years^ uapris^mment Jioake no atoaeaiMt fi>r bis crimesr—- The 
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reflentraent q£ a priest is implacable. No sufferings can soften, no paiitence can ^ppease 
him. Tet lie himself, I think, upon his own sjstem, has a multitude of political 
ofTences to atone for. I will not insist upon the nauseous detail with which he has so 
long disgusted the public. He seems to be ashamed of it. But what excuse will he 
make to the friends of the Constitution, for labouring to promote this consum- 
matdj bad man to a station of the highest national trust and importance? Upon 
what honourable motires did he recommend him to the Livery ef Lpndon for their 
representative; to the Ward of Farringdon for their Alderman; to the Coun^ of 
Middlesex for their Knight? Will he affirm that at that time he was ignorant of 
Mr. Wilkes^s soliciletions to the Ministry? That he should saj so, is indeed Teiy 
necessarj for his own justification; but where will he find credulitj to bdieye him? 

In what school this gentleman leamed his ethics, I know not His logk 
«eems to have been studied under Mr. Dyson. That miserable phampfaleteer, hj 
diyiding the onlj precedent in point, and taking as much of it as suited his puipose, 
had reduced his argument upon the Middlesex Election to something like the shape 
of a syllogism. Mr. Home has conducted himself with the same ingenuitj and 
candour. I had affirmed that Mn Wilkes would preserve the public favoar, ** as long 
as he stood forth against a Ministry and Parliament who were doing everj thing 
•tbej could to enslare the country, and as long as he was a thom in the King'*^ side.^ 
Yet^ from the exulting triumph of Mr. Hog^e^s reply, on^ would think that -I had 
rested mj expectation that Mr. Wilkes would be support^ hj the puUic, upon the 
single condition of his mortifylng the King. This may be logic at Cambridge, or 
at the Treasuiy; but among men of sense and honour it is foUy, or viUan^j in the 
extreme. 

I see the pitifbl advantage he has taken of a single unguarded expressiouj in a 

letter 
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letter not intended for the public. Yet it is onlj the expression that is ungoarded. 
I adhere to Ae true meaning of that member of the sentence, taken separatelj as 
he takes it; and now, upon the coolest deliberation^ reassert that, for the purposes 
I referred to, it maj be bighly meritorious to the public, to wound tbe personal 
feelings of tiie Sovereigtt. Itis not a.general proposition, Aor is itgenerally applied 
to the chief maj^traie of this or any other Constitution. Mr. Home knows as 
weB as I do, that the best of Princes is not displeased with the dimse which he sees 
thrown upon his ostensible Ministers; itmakes them, I presume, more properlj 
•the objects of his royal eompassion: neither does it escape his sagacity, that the 
lower they are degraded in the public esteem, the more submissivelj they must 
depend upon his favour for protection. This I affirm,.upon the most solemncon- 
▼iction, and the most certain knowledge, is a leading mazim in the policy of the 
doset It is unnecessary to pursue the argument any farther. 

Mr. Home is now a veij loyal subject. He laments the wretched state of 
politics in this country, and sees in a new light the weakness and foHy of the Oppo- 
flition. Whoever, or whatever, is Sovereign, demands the respect and support of 
the people*; it waa not so when Nero fiddled while Rome was buming. Our 
. gracious Sovereign has had wonderful success in creating new attachments to his 
person and family. He owes it, I presume, to the regular system he has pursued 
in the mystery of conversion. He hegan with an ezperiment upon the Scotch, 
and condudes with convecting Mr. Home. What a pitj it is that the Jews should 
be condemned by Providence to wait for a Messiah of their ownf 



• The Tery soliloquy of Lord Sufiblk belbre he passed thc RubicoQ. 
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The priesthood are accased of misinterpretbg the ScriptureSt Mr. Home 
has improved upon hifl profesrion. He alters the text, and areat^ a rrfutable 
doctrine of his oim, Such artifices cannot long delude tbe understanding of the 
people; and, without meaning an indecent comparison, I mayTcnture to foretdH 
that the Bible and Juniui will be read» when the commentaries of the Jesuits are 
forgotten. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, August26, 1771. 

Thb «nenues of ihe people, haying now nothing 
betler to objeot to mj fiiend Junius, ore at last obfiged to quk his poUticff» aad to 
rail at him for- crimes he is' not guOty of. His ▼anity and impiety are nowthe 
perpetual topioi of th^ir abuse. I do not mean to lessen the fiHte of soGfa eharge* 
(supposing tfaey were true), but to shew that tfaey are^ not founded. If I admitted 
the premises, I should r^adfly agree in all ihe: conasquencea dcawn from them< 
Vanity, indeed, is a Tenial error; for it usually eanries its owb punisbmentwltb.Hf 
bttt if I thought Juniua capaUe of uttering a disrespectful word of the rdigum 
of his country, I should be the first to renounce and gi^e him up to the pubfic 
oostempt and indignation. As a man, I am satisfied that fie is a Christian upon 
the most sincer^ conTiotion; as a writer, he would be grossly ineonsistent with 
his poUtical principles, if he dared to attack a refigion establMied by those lawi 
wUch it seenas to be the purpose of his lift to defend. Now finr the proofs. Juniui 
is accused of an impious silasim to the holy sacrament, where he says, << liiat> if 
Lc»d Weymouthbe denied the cupf there wiU be no keeping him within the pale of 
the Ministry.^ Now, %r^ I afiirm that this passage refers enthnely to a eeremonial 
b the Roman Cathofic Church, which denies the eup to the laity. It hos no mamier 
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of rdation to the Protestant creed; and is, in this couniiy, «8 fair an object of 
ridicule as transubstantiation, or nnj other part of Lord Petefs bistorj in the 
« Tale of the Tub.'' 

But Junius ia charged with equal vanity and impietj in compaiing his writings 
to the H0I7 Scripture. The formal protest he makes egainst anj such comparison 
avails him nothing. It becomes necessarj' then to st^ w that the diarge destrojs 
itself. If he be vfun, he cannot be impioua. 

Anun mahdoesnot usualljcomparehimsdf toan objeet which li is his design 
to undenralue. On the other hand, if he Jbe impious, he cannot be rain; for his 
impietj, if any, must consbt in his endeaTOuring to degcade the H0I7 Scriptures 
hj a comparison with his own contamptiUe writings. TIus would be follj indeed 
o£ the grossest nature ; but where lies the vanity ? I shall now be told-^<< Sir, 
what 70U say is plausible enough; but stiU 70U must allow that it is shamefuUy 
impudent in Junius to tell us that his works wiU Uve as long as the Bible.^ My 
answer is, Agreed: but first prove that he has said so. Look at his words, and 700 
wiU find that the utmost he ezpects is, that the Bible and Junius wiU sunrive the 
eonunentaries of the Jesuits; which ma^ prove true in a fortnij^t The most 
maUgnant sagacit^ canaot sheW that his works are, in his opinion, to Uve as long as 
the BiUe. Suppose I were to fi>reteU that Jack and Tom would surrive Hany; 
does it foUow that Jack must Uve as long as Tom? I would onl^ iUustrate m^ 
meaning, and protest a^^st the least idea of profimeness. 

Yet this Is the wa^ in which Junius is usaaU^ ansWel*ed, arraigned, and con« 
vlcted. These candid critics never remember an^ thing he safs in honour of our 
hol7 religion; thougb it is true that one of his leading arguments is nuule to rest 

upon 
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npon the mternal evidenee which the purest of all religions carries with it I quote 
his worda; and condude ^fh>m them that he is a true and heartj Christian in 
substance, not in ceremony; though possiblj he may not agree with mj reverend 
Loris, the BisbopBy or witb the head of the Church, that prajers are moralitj, or 
that kneeling is relxgion. 

PHILO-JUNIUS, 
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LETTER LVL 

FROM THE REYEREND MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS. 

August 17, 1771. 

I coNGRATULATE yoxky SiT, oo the recoveiy of 
jour wonted style, though it has cost you a fortnight I compasrionate your 
labour in the composition of your letters, and will conununicate to you the secret 
of my fluency. Truth needs no omament; andi in my opinion, what she borrows 
of the penci], is deformity. 

You brought a positive charge against me of corruption. I denied the charge, 
and caUed for jour proofs. You replied with abuse, and reasserted jour charge. 
I called again for proofs. You reply again with abuse only, and drop jour accu- 
sation. In your fortnighf s letter there is not one word upon the subject of mj 
comiption. 

I haye no more to say, but to retum thanks to 70U for your condescensiony 
and to a grateful public and honest Ministiy for all the favours they haye conferred 
upon me. The two htter, I am sure, will never refuse me any grace I shall solicit; 
and since 70U have been pleased to acknowledge that you told a ddiberate lie in 
mj favour out of bounty, and as a charitable donation, whj may I not expect that 
you will hereafter (if you do not forget you ever mentioned my name with dis- 
respect) make the same acknowledgment for what you haye said to my pr^odice? 
This second recantation will perhaps be more abhorrent finom your disposition; but 

should 
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shoald 70U dedine it, joa ivill 011I7 afibrd one more instance how much eaner 
it ifl to be generous than jost, and that men are sometimes bowitiM who are 
not honest « ^ 

At all events, I am as well satisfied with panegync as Lord Chatham can be. 
Honiiment I shall have none; but over my grave it will be said, in jour own 
words^ ** Home^s situation did not correspond with his intentions*. 

JOHN HORNE. 

* The epitaph would not be Hl-tuited to the character j at the besty it is but equWocal. 
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LETTER LVII. 
TO HIS GRACE TBE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



MY LOBD, September 28, 1771. . 

The people of England are not apprised of tfie 
fuU extent of their obligations to jou. Thej ha^e yet no adequate idea of the end- 
less variety of jour character. They have seen you distinguished and succesgful in 
the Gontinued Tiolation of those moral and pditical duties, bj which the little as 
well as the great societies of life are collec|^ and held together. Everj colour, erery 
character became you. With a rate of abflities which Lord Wejrmouth Tefjr justly 
looks down upon with contempt, jou have done as much mischief to the communitjr 
as CromweU would have done^ if Cromwell had been a coward; and as much at 
Machiavel, if Machiavel had not known that an appearanoe of morab and rdigioa 
is useful in society. To a thinkiug man the influence of the Crown will in no Tiew 
appear so formidable as when he observes to what enormous excesses it has safdj 
conducted jour Grace, without a raj of real understanding, without even the pre- 
tensions to common decency, or principle of any kind, or a single spark of personal 
resolution. What must be the operation of that pemidous influence^ (for which our 
Kings have wisdy exchanged the nugatoiy name of prerogative), that in the higfaest 
stations can so abundantlj supplj the absence of virtue, courage, and abilitiesy aai 
qualify a man to be a Minister of a great nation, whom a private gentleman would be 
ashamed and afraid to admit into his &mil7 ! lake the universal passport of an 

ambassador^ 
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r^ a npenedes the pcdiibitiDn of the bwi^ baiiishes tbe staple ▼irtnes of 

the country, and introduees vioe and folly trinmphantly into aU the departments of 

the State. . Other PrinceB, beaides His Majcafy, haye had the meaas of corruption 

within their reach, but thqr have uaed it with moderation. In former times, eor« 

nqption was considered as a foreign auziliary to Govemment, and onty called in upoii 

eztraordinarj emergencies. Tlie un&igned pietjr, the sanctified rdigion of George 

the Third have taught him to new.«iodel the civil forces of the State. The naturd 

vesouroesof thaCrownarenolonger oonfidedin. Com^tion giitten in the van; 

ddlects and.maitttains a standing armj of meroenaries; and al the same moment im- 

poreiishes and ensbves the countrjr. His Mi^estj^s predecessorB (eauepting that 

worthf familj fiom which 70U, mjr Lord, are unquestionablj descended) had some 

I qualities in their composation, with vices, I confass, or frailties, in abnii- 

Thejr were Xings or gentkmen, not hypocrites or priests. Thej were at 

theheadoftheChureh, buldidnot knowtiie value of their office. Thejr said their 

pimfars without ceremonjr, and had too Kttle priestcraft in their understanding to 

saeottcik the sanetimoniotts forms of rdigion with the utter destructioB of the mQra- 

lifyof their people. M7 Loid, this is fact, not dedamation. With all your par- 

tiaUfy to the House of Stuart, you must confess that eveo Charies the Seoond 

would have Uushed at that open encouragement, at those eager, meretridous iCa- 

Tssses, with wUch ererjr spedes of private vioe and puUic prostitution U recdyed at 

St James^s. The unfdttunate House of Staart lias been treated urith an asperitjr 

which, if comparisoB be a defence, seems to border upon injustice. Ndther Charitfs 

•or fais brother was qualified to support such a sjrstem of measnres as would be ne» 

cessary to change the Govemment, and subvert the Constitution of Enghad. One of 

themwtts too muchin eamesi in his pkasures» the otl^ ia his religion. But the 
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danger to thu ooimtiy woidd ceaae to be problematical, if the Crown should ercr 
deseend to a Prinoe, whow qpparent aimplicity might throw hia anbjects off theia 
gnard, who might be no libertine in behaviour, who shoold have no aense of hononr 
to restrain him» and who, with just religion enou|^ to impose iqxm the multitnde^ 
might hare no acniples of conadence to interfere with hit moralitj. With these 
honourable quali fi cations» and the dedsiye adtrantage of sitaatlon, low craft and fidsa- 
kood are all the abilities that are waiating to destroj the wiaddm cf ages, and tx> do* 
ftce the noblest monument that^uman policj has erected. I know snch a man: mj 
Lord» I Imow jou both; and, with the blessing of 6od (fbr I too am rdigious), ihe 
people of England shall know you as well as I do. I am not yerj sure that 
greater abilities woidd not in eflect be an impediment to a desqin which seems at 
first si|^t to require a superior capadtjr. A better undentanding mi|^t make 
him sensible of the wonderful beauty of that sjstem he was endeavouring to comipt 
The danger of the attempt migfat ahirm him. The meannessi and intrinsic worthw 
lcssness of the object (suppoung he could attain it), would fill him witb- shamab 
repentance, and disgust But these are sensations which find no entrance into a bar-- 
barous, contracted heart In some men there is a malignant passion to destiojr tbe 
works of genins, literatur^, and freedom. The Vandal and the Monk find equal 
gratification in it 

Beflections like these, my Lord, haye a general rdation to jour Graoe, and 
inseparaUy attend jou in whaterer companj or situation jour character occun 
to us. They haye no immediate conniezion with tlie foUowing recent fact, which 
I laj before the puUic for the honour of the best of Soverdgns» and for the edifica- 
tion of lus people. 

A Prince (whose pietj and sdf-denial» one would think» might secure him 

finom 
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firom suck a mullitiide of worldlj neoessities), withanammalrevenue.of nearamiUioii 
flterting, mifortanately wants moneT-. The naTjr of England, by an equallj straage 
coneumnce of unforeseen cirettmstances (though not quite so unfortunatelj for His 
Ifigesty) is in equal want of timber. The world knows in what a hopefiil condition 
joudeliTered the navj to jour sucoessor, and in what a condition we found it in tfae 
mcmient of distress. You were detennined it should contmue in the situation in 
^riudijouleftit Ithappened, howerer^ very luckily for the privypurse, thatone 
^ the abore wants pmnised finr to suppty the other. Our rdigious, beneFoknt^ 
generous Soyereign has no objectum to seHinghis own timber to liis own Admirdty, 
to repoir his own ships, nor to putting the numey into liis own podet People of a 
rdigioas tnm naturalty adhere to the prindples of the Church. Whatever tbejr 
aoquire, fidls into mortnudn. Upon a rquresentation from the Admiraltjr of the 
extraordinaiy want af timber fi>r the indispensable repain of the navy, the Survejor 
General was direeCed to make a surrey of the timber in ail the royal chaces and 
teests in Engknd. Haring obqred his wders with accuracjr and attentian» he 
reported that Uk finest timber he had anj where met with» and the properesty in 
evarf respect, for the purpose of the navj, was in Whittlebury Foresty of whidi 
your Ghrace, I think, is hereditaiy Ranger. In consequence of this report, the usud 
warrant was prepared at the Treasuiy, and delivered to the Survejor» by wliidi he, 
or his deputy, was anthorixed to cut down anj trees in Whittlebury Forest which 
shonU appear to be proper for the purposes above mentioned. The deputr, being 
informed that the wairant was signed^ and deliTered to his prindpd in London, 
crosses the country to NorChamptonshire^ and, with an offidous aed for the public 
senrice, begins to do his dutj in the forest. Unfortunatdj for him, he had not the 
warnuiit in his podet The OTernght was enormous* and you ha^e punished him 

Tt? for 
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foritacciMndiiiglj. T<m haTe iadrted thal m actiV^ iifdU 
misied from his place. YOu bave miiied en innocent niMi end Us Suufy. In what 
kngnage ahnU I address lo bhK^ so eowasdly a tTnlit ? thon wone than one ef 
the Bmnswicks» and aU the Btuarta !~To them Who know Lotd North^ it u laiiM. 
cessarj to saj that lie waa mean and baie enonghto snbmit to jon. This, howerei^ 
isbutaflmanpartofthefact After liiinmg the SnrrejorVdepatyfcfr acting witlH 
<mt the wanant, jou attacked the wamuit itself. You dedared it was iQ^; and 
«wore, in a fit of foaming, frantic passiony that it ne?er ahonld be ezecutted. Yon 
awcricd » npon jour honour, that in the grant of the Rangetfshii^ of Whittkbnrj 
Forest, made bj Charies the Second (whooiy with a modestj Ifaat woidd do 
honour to Mr. Rigbj, jon are pleased to cdU jour ancestor) to one of his bastards^ 
(from whmn I make nodoubt of jour descent), tlfe proiperlj of the timher is Tested 
hi theRanger. I have examined the original grant, andHow, in thefitte of the 
public, contradict jou directl j iipon the fact. The verj reviBrse of whal jon have 
asserled upon jour honour, is the truth. The grant eaqvesslj» aod bj a partictflar 
dause^ reserves the propertj of the iimber for the nse of the Crown. In spile of 
tids evidence— in defiance of the representations of the Admuraltj— 4n perfect 
mockerj of the notorious distresses of the English navj, and those equallj pressing 
and dmost equaUj notorious necessities of jour pious Sovoeign, here the matter 
rests. The Lords of the Treasurj recall their warrant ; the Deputj Survejor is 
ruined for doing his dut j ; Mr. Jdin Pitt (whose name I suppoae is oflfeosive to 
jou) submits lo bobrow4)eaten and insidted ; the oaks keep their ground ; Ihe King 
is defranded ; and the navj of Ihgland maj perish for waat of the besl aod finesl 
limber in ibeisland. And all this is submitted to, to appease the Duke of Grsfton ! 
lo gratify the man who has iuTcdved the Eing and Us kingdmn in coniasion and 

distiass. 
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dutress, and who, like a treacherous coward, deserted his Sovereign in the midst 
of it! 

There has been a strange alteration in jour dpctrines since 70U thought it advi- 
sable to rob the Duke of Portland of his property, in order to strengthen the interest 
of Lord Bute^s son-in-kw before the last general election. NuUum tempus oceitrrit 
rtgi, .was then jour boasted motto,^nd the cry of all your hungiy partisans. Now 
it seenis a grant of Charles the Second to one of his bastards is to be held sacred and 
jnviolable ! It must not be questioned by the Eing^s servants, nor submitted to anj 
interpretation but your own. My Lord, this was not the language you held when 
it suited 70U to insult tbe memory of the glorious deliverer of England from that 
detested faaaljf to which you are still tnore nearlj allied in pxinciple than ia blood. 
In the name'of decency and common sense, what are your Grace^s mmts» either 
with King or Ministry, that should entitle you to assume this domineering authoritj 
over both ? Is it the fortunate consanguinitj 70U daim with the House of Stuart ? 
Is it the secret correspondence 70U have for so man^ ^ean carried on with X^rd 
Bute, b7 the assiduous assistance of ^our cream-coloured parasite ? Could not ^our 
gallantiy find suflSdent employment for him in those gentle offices b^ which he first 
acquired the tender firiendship of Lord Barrington ? Qr is it onl^ that wonderful 
qrmpath^ of mannera which subsists between ^our Grace and one of ^our superiors, 
and does so much honour to 70U both ? Is the union of Blifil and Black George no 
longer a romance ? From whatever origin ^our influenoe in this countr^ arises, it 
is a phenomenon in tfae histor^ of humah virtue and understanding. Good men can 
hardl^ believe the fact Wise men are unaUe to account for it Rdigious men find 
esercise for their faith, and make it the last effort of Ibeir piety, not to repine against 
Providenoew 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LVIIL 

TO THE LIVERY OF LONDON. 

GENTLEMEN, September 30, 1771. 

Ir jofa alone were concerned in the event of the 
present etection of a chief ma^trate of the metropolis, it wonld be the highest pre- 
sumption in a stranger to attempt to influence jour choice» or even to offer you his 
opinion. But the situation of puUic affiun has annexed an extraordinarj import- 
ance to your reaolutions. You cannot, in the choice of jour nuigistrate, determine 
for joursdTes onlj. You are going to determine upon a point in which everf 
member of the communitj ii interested. I wiU not scruple to saj that the veiy 
bemg of that law, of that right, of that constitution, for which we have been so long 
contending, is now at stake. Thejr who would ensnare your judgment, tdl you, it 
is a common, ordinaiy case, and to be dedded bj ordinaiy preoedent and pracflce. 
They artfuUy condude from moderate peaceable timeS) totimes wldch are not mode- 
rate» and which ought not to be peaceaUe. While thqr solidt jimr farour, thej 
insist upon a rule of rotation, whidi exdudes all idea of dection. 

Let me be honoured with a few minutes of your attention. The question, to 
tfaose who mean fairlj to the liberty of the peoplci which we all profess to have in 
▼iew, Ues within a verj narrow compass. Do you mean to desert that just and ho» 
nourable system of measures which you hare hitherto pursued, in hopes of obtaining 
jQrom Parliament, or firom the Ciown, a full redress of past grieTanoes, and a seco- 

rity 
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ntf for the futare? Do jm think the cause desperate, and will you dedare that 
jou thihk 80 to die whole people of England ? If this be your meaning and opinion, 
jou will act consastentlj with it in chusing Mr. Nash. T profeis to be unacquainted 
wiUi his private character. But he has acted as a magistrate— as a public man. As 
such I speak of him. I see his name in a protest against one of your remonstrances 
to the Crown. He has done eveiy thing in his power to destroy the fiSeedom of 
popular elections in the City, bj publishing Uie poU upon a former oocasion; and I 
know, in general, that he has distinguished himself by slighting and thwarting all 
those public measures which you have engaged in with the greatest warmth, and 
hitherto thought most woithy of your approbation. From his past conduct what 
condusion will you draw, but that he will act the same part as Lord Mayor, which 
he has invariably acted as Alderman and Sheriff? He cannot alter his conduct 
withoQt confessing that he never acted upon principle of any kind. I should be 
•orry to injure the character of a man who, perhaps, may be honest in his intention, 
by supposing it possible that he can ever concur with you in any political measure or 
opinion. 

If, on the other hand, you mean to persevere in those resolutions for the 
pu)l>Iic good, which, though not always successful, are always honourable, your 
choice win naturally indine to those men who, whatever they be in other respects, 
are most likely to co-operate with you in the great purposes which you are determined 
not to rdinquish. The question is not of what metal your instruments are made, 
but whether they are adapted to the work you have in hand. Th^ honours of the 
City in these t^nes are improperly, because exdusivdy, called a reward. You 
mean not merdy to pay, but to employ. Are l^fr. Crosby and Mr. Sawbridge likdy 
to execute the extraordinary as wdl as the ordinary duties of Lord Mayor? Will 

they 
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they graht you Common Hallfl whea it ahall be neoessaiy? Will thej go up with 
vemomtraiices to the King? Have they firmneis enoii|^ to meet the foiy of a 
Tenal Hoiue of Commons? Have thqr fortitude enoug^ not to Bhrink at impriaon- 
ment? Haye ihtj spirit enouj^ to hazard their lives and fortunes in a contest, if 
it ihould be necessarj-, with a prostituted legislature?— -If these questions can fiurij 
be answered in the affirmative, jmx choice is made. Forgiye this passionate kngoage. 
I am unabk to cmTect it. The subject oomes home to us alL It is the hmgnage of 
mjheart 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LIX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISEB^ 

SIB, OctoberS, 1771. 

No man laments more sincerelj than I do, tKe 
^nhappy differences which have arisen among the frlends of the people, and divided 
them from each other. The cause undoubtedlj suffers as well by the diminution of 
that strength which union carries with it, as by the separate loss of personal reputa- 
iion which every man sustains when his character and conduct are frequentlj hdd 
forth in odious or contemptible colours. Their differences are onlj advantageous to 
the common enemj of the country. The hearty friends of the cause are provoked 
and disgttsted. The lukewarm advocate avails himself of anj pretence to relapse 
into that indolent indifference about eveiy thing that ought to interest an English- 
man, so unjustlj dignified with the title of moderation. The false, insidious par- 
tisan, who creates, or foments, the disorder, sees the fruit of his dishonest industry 
Tipen beyond his hopes, and rejoices in the promise of a banquet, onlj delicious to 
tach an appetite as his own. Tt is time for those who reallj mean the cause and 
the people, who have no view to private advantage, and who have virtue enough 
to prefer the general good of the community to the gratification of personal animosi- 
ties— -it is time for such men to interpose. Let us tiy whether these fatal dissensions 
may npt yet be reconciled; or, if that be impracticable, iet us guard at least agoinst 
the worst effects of division, and endeavour to persuade tbose furious partisaxis; if 

U u they 
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ibej wH not conaeiit to dmw together, to be sepantelj naefiil to tliat cniie wbick 
Hbej ell pretend to be attached to. Honour and honesfy must not be renounced, 
although a thouaand modef of ri^ and wrong were to occupy the degreet of moim- 
Stjr between Z^eno and Epicunia. The fundamental principles of Christianitj mqr 
•till be ptesenred, though eyery sealous sectaiy adheres to his own exdusive doo- 
trine, and pous ecdesiastics make it pait of their religion to persecute one another. 
The ciTil coBstktttion too, that legal libertj, that general creed whioh ererj 
^gUshaUn professesi may «tiU be «upport^ though Wilkes, and Home, and 
Townsend^ and Sawbridge should obstinatel;^ refuse to cowmumcate» aod eyea if 
ihefathers of the churcfa, if SaviUe, lUchmond» Camdcn, Rockinjg;ham^ ao4 Chalham 
shottld disagree in the ceremonies of tbeir political wonbip» and «rcn io tbe v^^ 
(iretation of twentj texts ip M^^^n^ Cbartiu I speak to the peopl^ aa one of tbf 
people. JLet«s mplQj tbe^e men in wbatever di^aptmepts tjbair ▼wjous abililifp 
are best suited tO| and as much to tbe adirantage of the commoii c^use as tbeir dif<- 
ferent indinations will permit The^ cannot jKtre us vitbout eisentiallj sfsrriog 
themsehrei. 

If Mr. Nash be elocted, be will bardlj yenturei after so recent a mark of the 
personal esteem of his feUow-dtizens^ to dedare bimself i^nmediat^j a <^urtier« 
The spirit and actiyitj of the SheriflTs will> I hope, be suffident to countmct anj 
sinister intentiops of tbe Lord Major. In collision witb tbeir virtue» perbap9 ha 
maj take fire. 

It is not necessarj to enct firom Mr. Wilkes the yirtues of a st^c Thej 
were inconsistent with themsdves who^ almost at thesamfi pioment, represented bim 
as the basest ofmankind» jet seemed to aq>ect from him sucb instances of fortitude 
andsdf-di^pialaswoulddphonourtoan Apostle. It is nott howerer, flattepytosaj 

that 
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«i»l kr 11 dMiM», kMr^^ Md ftrtito in «pefients, That he !ub na posslbfe 
MmB» Imt in thfr pabKe fiMor, Ib, la mj jadgmenf, a eonsiderabfe recommend- 
fltiott of liiflk I widitlM(efiBi]r Hun wbo pretended to popoiuify were in the same 
pnedicament I wisli thift s retveflt to St Jame^s were not so easy snd open fti piir 
trioltluivofenndift. Toi Mr. WillEef Oere is nt» aeces». Howerier Ke maj be misM 
hj jmim or jfupmimae, t tUnk becanndt be guilty oT a deBberate treacbery to 
thepublic ThefaTourof hiaeoimAryconatitBteslfaefliiieU wlucb deftnds liimagai^ 
a thoniBndr daggera. Deaertion would disami him. 

I can more readHf aAniro the Bberal flpfail and inti^tj, tlian flie sound jui^^ 
■Knt, of anj manr wlM» preftlv m r^d^ican ftrm of govemment, in tftfa (»r anj otter 
BWfire of eqmd eztent, to a monanefaj so qucdified' and Kmited as ours. I am con^ 
vinoed diat neitlnr ia it m flieorj the wisest sjrstem of goremmeni, nor practicaUe 
in thiB oonntrf. YeC, though I liope Oe Hn^Mi Gonstitution mll fbr eyer preserve 
lU original monwrchicai formy I woiAl haire the maoinerB of iSie peoj^ purelj and 
strietlf repablican. i do not mean tfae Keentious spirit of anardij and riot I mean 
a general attadunent to the common weal, distinct ftom anj partid attachment to 
persons or ftmBfes; an implicit subndBsion to the lacws onlj, and an aiftetion to the 
Magistrate^ proportioned to tlie integiitj and wiadom with wliieh he distrflmtes jus- 
tice to his people, and administers thdr ailltkB. The present habit of our political 
bodjqipearstometheverjrevarseofwfaatitooi^ttobe. Theibrmof theCon* 
ititution leans rather mofer thsn enonjiifa to tfae popokur brancfa; iniiile^ in efiect, the 
manners of tfae people (of tfaoseal; least who are likdj to take a lead in the countij), 
indine too genendlj to a depondence upon the Crown. Tlierealfriends of arbitrarj 
powcr eondBne the ftcts, an^arenotinconsistent with tfaeir prindples when thej 
stmnuoadj sqpport the unwarrantahte privileges assumed l^ the House of Commons. 

U u 2 In 
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In these circumstances H were much to be denred that we faad many •iich men bA 
Mr. Sawbridge to represent us in Parliament I wpetk from common repoit and 
ofdnion onlj, when I impute to him a specuktiTe predikction in faTOur of a repiddic^^ 
In the personal conduet and mannera of the man I cannot be mistaken. He hat 
ihewn himself poBsessed of that republican fimmess which the times require; aod hy 
which an English gentleman maj be as usefully and as honouraUj diitinguisfaedy aa 
any citizen of andent Bome, of Atfaens» or Lacedsemon. 

Mr. Townsend complains that the puUic gratitude has not been answerahle to 
his deserts. It is not diflScult to trace the artifices whidx faave suggested to him a 
language so unworthj of his understanding. A great man commands the afiections 
of the peqple. A prudent man does not complain when he has lost them. Yet tfaey 
are far from being lost to Mr. Townsend. He has treated bur opinion a little too 
cavalierlj. A young num is apt to rely too confidently upon him8elf,.to be as atten^ 
tive to his mistress as a polite and passionate lover ougbt to be. Peihiqps he found 
her at first too easy a oonquest Yet> I fancy, she will be readj to recdve him 
whenever he thmks proper to renew his addresses. With all his youth, his spirit, 
imd his ^ipearance, it would be indecent in the kdy to solicit his return. 

I have too much respect for the abilities of Mr. Home, io flatter myself that 
these gentlemen will ever be cordiallj reunited. It is not, however, unreasonaUe to 
ezpect that each of them should act his separate part with honour and integrity to 
the public As for the difierences of opinion upon speculative questions, if we wait 
until they are reconciled, the action of human affairs must be suspended for ever. But 
neither are we to look for peifection in any one man, nor for agreement ammgmany. 
When Lord Chatham aflimis tbat the authority of the British legiskture b not 
supreme ovep the Colonies in the same sense in which it is supreme over Gieat 

Britain; 
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Britain; wh^ Lord Camden supposes a necessitj, (which the Eing is to judge of)« 
and, founded upon that necesdity, attributes to the Crown a legal power, (not given. 
hj the act itsetT), to suspend the operation of an act of the legislature; I listen ta 
thenx both with diffidence and respect, but without the smallest degreeof conTiction^ 
or assent Yet, I doubt not, they delivered their re^ sentiments; nor ought thejr 
to be h^tily condemned. I too have a claim to the candid interpretation of mj. 
eountrj, when I acknowledge an involuntary, compulsive assent to one very unpo^ 
pular opinion. I lament the unhappj necessity, whenever it arises, of providing for 
the safety of the State by a temporarj invasion of the personal liberty of the subject^ 
Would to God it were practicable to reconcile these important objects in everj 
posaible situation of public affairs! I regard the legd liberty of the meanest man 
in Britain as much as my own, and would defend it with the same zeal. I know 
We must stand, or fall, together. But I never can doubt that the community ha^ 
^ right to oommand, as well as to purchase, the service of its members. I see that 
right fouuded originally upon a necessity which supersedes all argument. I .see it 
estabUshed by usage immemorialy and admitted by more than a tacit assent of the 
legislature. I conclude there is no remedy^ in the nature of things, for the |[rievance. 
complained of; for if there were, it must long since have been redressed. Though 
liumberless opportunities have presented themselves highly favourable to public 
Uberty, no euccessful attempt has ever been made for the relief of the subject in 
Ihis «rtide. Yet it has been felt and oomplained of ever since England had a navy. 
The conditions which constitute this right mu^t be taken together. Separately^ 
^y have little weighU It is not fair to argue, from any abuse in the execution» to 
the illegality of the power; much less is a condusion to be drawn from the navy to 
tlpe land service. A seaman can never be employed but against the enemiea of hi^ 

country. 
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oottBtrj. The ovij eaw in wliich tlie King can li«re a rigfat to arm Us rabjecls iik 
general, is tbat of a Ibreign force befng actnaHy landed upon our coast When^ 
erer that case happens, no true EnglishmMi will enquire whetlier the Kng^s right to 
eompel him to defend his countrjr, be tbe custom of England, or a grant of the 
legislature. "With regard to the press fbr seamen, it does not follow fluit the 
sjrmptoms maj not be softened, although the distemper cannot be cured. I^et 
bounties be increased as far as the puUic purse can support them; still they hore • 
limit: and when every reasonable expence is incurrec^ it wiH be found, in iact, that 
the spur of the press is wanted to give operation to the bountjr. 

Upon the whole» I nerer had a doubt about the striet right of pressing, nnt3 
I heard that Lord Mansfield had applauded Lord Chatham for delivering sometibing 
like tlus doctrine in the House of Lords. That consideration staggered me not a 
Kttle. But, upon reflection, his conduct accounts naturaHj for itself He knew 
the doctrine was unpopdar, and was eager to fix it upon the man who is the Ibn^ 
object of lus ftar and detestation. The cunning Scotchman never speaks truth 
without a firaudulent design. In council he generaHj afifects to take a moderalis 
part Besides his natural timidity, it makes part of his political plan, never to be 
known to recommend violent measures. When the Guards are called fbrth to murder 
their fellow-subjectsy it is not by the ostensiUe advice of Li»4 Mansfidd. Th«l 
odious office, his prudence tells him, is better left to such men as Gower and 
WcTmouth, as Barrington and Grafton. Lord IBDsborough wisdy confines his 
firmness to the distant Americans. The designs of Mansfield are more subtQe) more 
effectual, and secure. Who attacks the Eberty of the press? Lord MansfidU^ 
Who invades the constitutional power of juries? Lord Mansfield. What judge 
ever challenged a jurjman but Lord Mansfidd? Who was that judge, who, to 

save 
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m^ the Sng's \m^t aSmed that a miui of tbe fint nuik and quaBty, wli# 
<^taiiis ii reidkt in a suit fi>r eriaund convenitioii» ia etilitled to no greater damagei 
than the meaneet mochamc? iHwd MansfiekL Who is it makes commiasioneni of 
the gneat sealP Lord Mansfield. Whoisitibrmsadacreefiir tbose commissionen» 
dedding against I^rd Chatbam» and afterirards (finding himself opposed b/ tbe 
judges) dedarei in Parliaoient that he nerer had a doubt tbat the law was in direet 
opposition to that decree? Lord Mansfield. Who is be tbat has made it the studj 
and practioe of Iiis life to undermine and alter tbe whole syitem of jurisprudraoe 
in the Court of King^s Beneh? Lord Mansfield. Tliere nerer existed a man but 
bimself, who answered ezactly to so complicated a descriptioiL Compared to tbeae 
enormities, his original attachment to the Fmetender (to whom ^ dearest brotber 
was confidential secretary) is a virtue of the fixvt magnitude. But the hour of my^ 
peachment will oomej and neither he nor Grafton shall escape me. Now let them 
nuike commoo cause against England, and the House of Hanorer. A Stuart and a 
Murcay should sjmpathiae witb eadi other. 

When I refer to signal instances of uiqpopuhr opmions delirerad and maiBi» 
tftioed b j men who may wdl be snppoaed to bare no Tiew but the pvJnUe good» I 
do not mean to renew the diieussion of nch opinions. I should be sorxy to revire 
tfie dormant questkms of Stamp Act, Com Bill, or Press Warranl. I mean only 
to illustrate one useful proposition, whidi it is tbe intentiQn of this paper to inoul* 
cat^w That we should not generally nrjeet the firiendsbip» or senrices, of anj nuuw 
beeanse lie differs firom us in a particiilar opinion.^ This will not appaar a siqiar«' 
fluous caution, if we obserre the ordinary oonduct of »»«>«»ir^»*^ In publie affaim 
tbere is the least ehance of a perfect concuir^use of sentiment or tadinatiim. Yet 
evety man is able to contvibute sometfamg tm tba common stock, and no man^s contri» 

bution 
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hniion skould be rejected. If indmduals have no Tirtues, fheir riced may be bf xM 
to us. I care not with what principle the new-bom patriot is animated, if the 
measures he supports are beneficial to the communitj. The nation is interested iA 
his conduct His motives are his own. The jH-operties of a patriot are perishabte 
in the individual; but there is a quick succession of subjects, and the breed is worth 
presenring. The spirit of the Americans may be an useful example to us. Our dogs 
and horses are only English upon English ground; but patriotism, it seems, may be 
improved by transplanting. I will not reject s bill which tends to confine parlia» 
mentaiy privilege within reasonable bounds, though it should be stolen from the 
house of Carendish, and introduced bj Mr. Onslow. The features of the infant are 
a proof of the descent, and Tindicate the noble birth from the baseness of the 
adoptioD. I willinglj accept of a sarcasm firom Colonel Barr6, or a simile from 
Mr. Burke. Even the silent rote of Mr. Calcraft is worth reckoning in a division. 
What though he riots in the plunder of the army, and has onty detennined to be a 
patriot when he could not be a Peer? Let us profit hy the assistance of such men 
while thej are with us, and place them, if it be possible, in the post of danger, to 
prevent desertion. The wary Wedderbume, the pompous Sufiblk never threw 
away the scabbard, nor ever went upon a forlom hope. They always treated the 
King*s servants as men with whom, some time or other, they might possiblj be in 
friendship. When a num who stands forth for the public, has gone that length 
firom which there is no practicable retreat— when he has given that kind of personal 
ofi*ence which a pious Monaixh never pardons, I then begin to think him in eamest, 
and that be never wiU have oocasion to solidt the forgiveness of his countiy. But 
instances of a determination so entire and unreserved are rarely met with. Let us 
take mankind.as.they.are; let us distribute tbe virtues and abiUties of individual&^ 
• _ ; according 
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according to the oflEuses they affect; and when thej quit the service, let us endeavour 
to supply their places with better men than we have lost In this country there 
are always candidates enough for popular favour. The temple of Fame is the shortest 
passage to riches and preferment 

Above all things, let me guard mj countrymen against the meanness and folly 
of $ccepting of a trifling or moderate compensation for extraordinarj and essential 
injuries. Our enemies treat us as the cunning trader does the unskilful Indian. 
They magnify their generosity when they give us baubles of little proportionate 
value for ivorj and gold. The same House of Commons who robbed the consti- 
tuent body of their right of free election; who prestuned to make a law, under 
pretence of declaring it; who paid our good King^s debts, without once enquiring 
how thej were incurred; who gave thanks for repeated murders committed at home, 
and for national in&mj incurred abroad; who screened Lord Mansfield; who 
imprisoned the magiBtrates of the metropolis for asserting the subjecf s right to the 
protection of the laws; who erased a judicial record, and ordered all proceedings in 
a criminal suit to be suapended; this very House of Commons have graciously con- 
sented that their own members may be compeUed io pay their debts, and that 
contested electiotts shaU for the future be determined with some decent regard to 
the merits of the case. Tbe event of the suit is of no consequence to the Crown. 
Wfaile Pariiaments are septennial, the purchase of the sitting raember or of the 
petitioner makes but the difference of a day. Concessions such as these are of 
little moment to the sum of things, unless it be to prove that the worst of men 
are sensible of the injuries they have done us, and perhaps to demonstrate to us the 
imminent danger of our situation. In the shipwreck of the State trifles float, and are 
preserved; while every thing solid and valuable sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever. 

X X JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LX. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIB, October !£, 1771. 

I AM conyinced tbat Juoius ii incapable of wiU 
fiilly miarepresenting any nuufa opinion» and that his indination leads bim to treat 
Lord Camden with particular candour and reqiect The doctrine attributed to him 
by Junius, as far as it goes, correqponds with that stated b^ your correspondent Sc»- 
vola, who seems to make a distinction without a difference. Lord Camden, it is 
agreed, did certainly maintain that, in tbe recess of Parliament, the King (by 
which we all mean the King in councQ, or the executiTe power) might suspend the 
operation of an act of the legislature; and he fimnded his doctrine upon a supposed 
necessity, of which the Eing, in the first instance, must be judge. The Lords and 
Commons cannot be judges of it in the first instance» for thejr do not exist— -Thus 
far Junius. 

<< Bni^ says Sccevola» ^' Lord Camden made Parliament, and not the King, 
judges of the neoessity.'' That Parliament may review the acts of Ministers, is nn- 
questionable; but there is a wide difierence between sa^ring that the Crown has a 
legal power, and that Ministers may act at their periL When we say that an act 
is illegal, we mean that it is forbidden bj a joint resolution of the. three estates. 
How a subsequent resofaition of two of those branches can make it legal 
db vritioy will require e^qplanation. If it couM^ the consequence wouU be tmly 
dreadful, espedally in these times. There is no act of arfaitrary power which the 

King 
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King migbt noC attribiite to necesrit j, and for which he would not be secure of ob- 
taining the Approbation of his prostitttted Lords and Commons. If Lord Camden 
admits that tbe subsequent sanction of Parliamoit was necessaiy to make the pro- 
ckmation legal, whydidh^ so obstinatelj oppose the bill which was soon afler 
' 1nx>ught in forindemnifying aQ those persons who had acted under it? If that bill 
had not been paiised, I am ready to maintain, in direet contradiction to Lord 
C^mden's doctrine, taken as Scsevola states it, that a litigious exporter of com, who 
had suffered in hiis property in consequenoe of the prodamvtion, might have laid his 
action agaiiist the customJiouse officers^ and would infalUbly have reoorered damages. 
'No jury could refuse them; and if I» who am bj tfomeans lit%ious, bad been so 
injured, I would assuredlj have instituted a suit in Westminster HaU, on purpose to 
try the question of right I would have done it upon a principle of defiance of the 
pretended power of either or both Houses to make dedarations inconsistent with law; 
and I have no doubt that, with an Act of Parliament on my side, I should have 
' been too strong for them all. This is the waj in which an Englishman should speak 
and act; and not suffer dangerous precedents to be established, because the drcum- 
stances are favourable, or palliating. 

With regard to Lord Camden, the truth is, that he inadvertentiy overshot him- 
self, as appears plainly by that unguarded mention of a tjranny of forty days, which 
I mjself heard. Instead of asserting that the proclamation was legal, he should 
have said, ** My Lords, I know the prodamation was illegal; but I advised it, be- 
cause it was indispensably necessary to save the kingdom from famine; and I submit 
myself to the justice and mercy of my country." 

Such language as this would have been manlyy rational, and consbtent; not 
unfit for a lawyer, and every way wortby of a great man. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 
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P.S. If ScttTola should think jpmper to write agaiii iqM>n thik raliject, I beg 
of him to give me a direct answer^ that is, a plain affirmatiTe, or negative, to the 
following questions:— -In the intenral between the publishing such a prodamation, or 
order of coundl, as that in question, and its receiving the sanction of the two Houses^ 
of what nature is it? Is it legal or illegal? Qr is it neither one nor the otherf 
I mean to be candid, and will point out to him the consequence of his answer either 
way. If it be legal, it wants no farther sanction; if it be illegal, the subject is not 
bound to obqr it; consequentlj it is an useless, nugatorj act, even as to its dedared 
purpose. Before the meeting of Parliament» the whole mjschi^ whidi it meims (o 
prerent» will have been ^mplct^d* 
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LETTER LXL 

r 

TO ZENO. 

SIR, October 17, 1771. 

Tbb sophistrj of jour letter in defimce of Lond 
Maiwrfifid is adepted to the diaraeter tou defend. Bol Lord Maiufidd is a maii of 
form, and aeldom in hia behayiour tnnsgresses the niles of deoorum. I shall imitate 
his Lordshq>*8 good manners, and leaye jou in the fiill possession of his princjples. 
I wiU not eall 70U liar, Jesuit» or vilkin; hut» with aU the pofiteness imaginable, 
peihi^is I may proye jou so« 

Like other fiur pleaders in Lord Maosfidd^s whod of justice» jou answer 
Junitts hj misquoting his words, and mistaking his propositions. If I am candid 
enoug^* to admit that this is the ygry Jopip taught at Bt Omer\ jou will readily 
aDow that it is the oonstant practice in the Courjt of Sing^s Benck Junius does not 
saj that he never had a doubt about the strict right of pressmg, till he knew Lord 
Bfansfield was of the same opmon* His woprds are, << until he heard that Lord 
Mansfidd h«d applaudeA Lord Chatham for maintaining that doctrine in the 
House of Lords.^ It was not the aocidental concurrence of Lord Mansfidd^s opiiiion, 
bttt the suspicious appUuse giyen by a cunning Scotchman to the nian he detests, that 
raised and justified a doubt in the noind of Junius. The question is not, wh^tber 
Lord Mansfidd be a maa of leaming and abQitiesy which Jimius has n^r^r disputed; 
]>ut wheflier or no he abuses and nusfqpplies his tdents, 

• Junius 
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Junius did not say that Lord Mansfidd had adviaed the calling out of the 
GuardB. On the contrarj, his plain meaning is, that he left that odious offioe to 
men less cunning than himself. Whether Lord Mansfield^s doctrine conceming 
libds be, or be not, an attack upon the liberty of the press, is a ^estion which the 
public in general are very well able to determine. I shall not enter into it at pre» 
aent. Nor do I think it necessary to saj much to a man who had the daring confi- 
dence to say to a juiy — *^ Gentlemen, you are to bring in a verdict guilty, or not 
gmltj; bttt whether tbe dafendaiit be gaiity, or innocent, is not matter for jour con- 
sideration.^ Clothe it & what language you will, tfais is the som total of LordMans- 
fidd^s doctrine. K not, let Zeno shew us tbe diffiBVenee; ' « • * » . : u 

But it seems the libertj of the press may be abused, andthe ainue of a mduabk 
priTitege is the certain means to lose it. The first I 'admitr but* let the abnse be 
submitted to a jury— a suffident, and indeed the only legal and coi|8titational dledc 
upon the Ucenee of .the press. The second I flatly deny. Ip divect ootttnidiction to 
Lord Mansfidd, I affirm that <« the abuse 6f a ralnUe pHtflege is not the cotahi 
means to lose it"^ If it were, Hie English natioii' wiuld have ftw pfivQeges left; 
for where is the privQege ^t has net, at ime thne or, other, been* abused by indi- 
Tiduah. But it is ftlse, in reason and equity, tbat partfcularabuses ritouM produce a 
general forfeiture. Shall the oommunity be deprired ci the protectien of ihe kws, 
because tfaere are robbers and murderers ? Shall the community be punished, because 
individuals have offended? Lord Mansfield says so, consistenfly enough with his 
principles; but I wonder to find him so expUcit Yet for one conoession, however 
extorted, I confess myself obliged to him. The liberty of the pness is, after all, 
a vduable privilege. I agree with hini most heartSy ; and will defiMid it against him. 
You ask me, what juryman ifi^as diallenged by Lord MansfiddP I tdl you his 

name 
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name isBenson. When his name was calltd, Lord Mansfidd ordmd the deck to 
pass him hj* As Iqr hiii muKins, jou naj nak himaelf, for he aaaigtied none. Bnft 
I ean tell you wbat aU men thought of it This Bjinaon had been refraetoiy iqwn 
« fiHmer juiy, and would not accept of the law as delirered hj Loiil Mansfield; buft 
had the impudence to pretend to thiidc fbr himgdf. But jou, it seems, honest 
Zeno, know nothing of the matter* You never read Junius^s letter to jour patron; 
jou nerer heatd of the intended instruetions firom the Citjr to impeadi Lofd 
Mansfidd; tou neror heard bj what dexteritj df Mr. Pafterpon that measure was 
prefented. How wonderfiilljill some people are informed! 

Junius did never affirm thaft the crime of sedncing thewife of a mechanic, or 
a Peer» is hot ihe same, taken in a moral or idigious view. What lie affirmed, in 
contradiction to the leTdfing princ^le so latdj adopted hy Lord Mansfiehi, was^ 
that the damages should be proportioned to the rank and fortune of the parties; and 
for this pbdn reason (admitted by every otiier judge that ever sat in.Westminster 
HaU), becanse, whaft is a oompensation or penalty to one man, is none to another. 
The sopiusticd cfistinction you attempt to draw between the person injured and the 
person injuring, is Mansfidd all over. If you can once estabtish the propodtiony 
that the injured partj is not entltled to receive large damages, it fidlows pretty 
I^ainlj, thi^ the party injuring should not be compdled to pay them; oonsequentlj, 
the S3ng*s brother is effectuallj screened hj Lord Manafidd^s doctrine. Your 
refimnee to Nathan and David comes naturallj in aid of your patron^s professed 
sjstem of jurisprudence; He is fond of iatroducing into the Court of King^s Bench 
any law tliat contradicts, or exdudes, tlie common kw of England; whether it be 
canon, dvfl, jua geiilttim, or leviticd. But, Sir» the Bible is the code of our religious 
fiuth, not of our muniqpd jurisprudence; and though it was the pleasure of God to 

inflict 
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infliet « pardciilar punisbnieiit upon Dand'8 crime» tdcen u a breadi of fais diriM 
eonunands, and to send his prophet to denounoe it, aa E^gliih jiirj have notbing to 
do either with Dayid or the prophet They conaider the crime onlj as it ia a breach 
of order, an injmy to an individual^ and an offenoe to sodetj; and thej judge of it 
bj certain pootiTe rules of law, or bj the practice of theur aneestork Upon the 
whole, the man after Grod^s own heart is much indebted to jou for conqiaring him to 
the Duke of Cumberiand. That His Bojal Highness maj be the man after Loni 
Mansfield^s own heart, seems much more probaUe; and jou, I thinl^ Mr« Zeno» 
migfatsuoceedtolerabljwellinthecharacterofNathan. The eril deit j, tfae prophet, 
and the ro jal siniier wouU be rerj proper oonqMn j for one another. 

You saj Lord Mansfield did not malce the eommisBionerB of the great seal» 
and that he onlj adrised the King to appoint I bdieve Junius meant no more; and 
the distinction is hanU j worth disputing. 

You sajhe did not deliTer an opinion upon Lord Chatham^s iqppeaL I afErm 
that hedid, directlj in farour of the appeal^ This is a pomt of fact to be determined 
.bj evidence onlj. But jou assign no reason for his suj^Kised siknce, nor for his 
desiring a conference witfa tfae judges the daj before. Was not all Westminsler 
Hall convinced that he did it with a view to pussle tfaem with some perplexing 
question, and in fadpes oi bringing some of them over to faim? You saj the com«» 
missbners were vei^ capable of framing a decree for tfaemsehres. Bjthe fact it 
onlj ai^iears tfaat thej were capable of fjraming an iUegal one; whieh, I apprehend, 
is not much U> the credit either of tfaeir learmng or integritj. 

We are botfa agreed tfaat Lord Mansfield faas incessantlj laboured to introduce 
new modes of proceeding in tfae Court wfaere fae presides; but jou attribute it to an 
faonest zeal in bebalf of innocence oppressed bj quibUe and chicane. I saj that he 
has introduced new law too, and removed the Umdmarks established bj former 

decbions. 
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dedflioiis. I saj that his Tiew is to change a Court of cominoii law into a Court of 
equitjr, and to bring eyerj thing within the atbitriim of a praetorian Court. The 
puUie must determine between us. But now for his merits. First, then, the establish- 
ment of tb^ judges in tbeir plapes for life, (whicb you tell us was advised by Lord 
Mansfield), was a concession merely- to catch the people. It bore the appearance of 
a royal bounty, but had nothing real in it. The judges were already for life, ezcept- 
ing in the case of a demise. Your boasted bill only provides that it sball not be 
hi the powcr of the Eing^s sucoessor to rmnove them. At the best, therefore, it is 
oidj a Iqiacy, not a gift, on the part of his present jiiqesty, since fbr hiaiself lie 
' gines up Botfaing. Hiat he djd <^^{kMe Lord Camdeft and Lord NortlkingtoA upoa 
tha pgodaMiation against thec^rtatioa of cor», is most tme, aad wkh great abSitgr* 
IVidi his taleats, and taking the rigbt side of so dear a qoestaoB, it was impossiUt 
ta speak ilL His motives are not so easily penetrated. Tbej wfao «re acquainted 
witfa the state of poUtics al thal period^ witt judge oi them soroewhat difierently 
fiMira Zeno. Of tfae pqpufaur hiUs, wfaich 70U say he siqiported in tfae House of 
Lotds, tfae most material is uaqueslionably tfaat of Mr. Grenvilley for dedding 
eoalested electioiis. But I afaould be glad to kaow upon wfaat possihle preteaoe aojr 
member oi tfae iipper House coiild oppeee sucfa a biH alker it had passed tfae I^oiise 
of Comaions.^ I do not preteod to know wfai^t sfaai:^ be bad in promoting the otfaer 
two bills; bu^ I am ready to give faim aH tfae credit you desire. Still you wiU fiiid 
tfaat a wfaole IMe of deUberate imquity is ttl atoned Ibr, by doing now and tfaen a 
bradable action upoa a mKxed or doubtfbt priaciple. If it be unwortl^ (Mf him, 
thu8 imgrat^idly treated, to fadxnir aay loager for ^ public> ia Ood^s name let kim 
relire. His brother^s patron, whose healtfa be once was anxious for, is dead; but the 
son of dMt unfertunate Prince survives, «id I dare say will be ready to reoeive bim. 

Y y PHILO-JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LXIL 

TO AN ADVOCATE IN THE CAVSE OF THE PEOPLE. 



SIR, Ootober 18, 1771. 

Tou do not treat Junius fiiirly. Yoa would nol 
haye condemned him so hastily, if you had ever read Judge Foslei^s argument upon 
the legalitj of pressing seamen. A man who has not read that argument, is not 
qualified to speak aocurately upon the subject In answer to strong facts and fiur 
reasoning, jou produce nothing but a vague comparison between two things which 
have little or no resemblance to each other; General warrants, it is true, had been 
often issued ; but Ihey had never been regularly questioned, or resisted, until the case 
ofMr.Wilkes. Hebroughtthemtotrial; and themomentthey weretriedytheywere 
dedared illegal. This is not the case of press-warrants. They hare been compluned 
irf", questioned, and resiiited in athousand instances; butstillthe legislaturehavenever 
interposed, nor has there ever been a fonnal dedsion against them in any of the 
superior Courts. On the contnuy, they have been frequentljr recognised and admitted 
bjr Parliament; and there are judicial opinions given in their favour bj judges of the 
first character. Under the various drcumstances stated by Junius, he has a right to 
conclude for himself that there is no remedj. If you have a good one to propose, 
you may depend upon the assistance and af^Iause of Junius. The magistrate who 
guards the liberty of the individual, deserves to be commended. But let him re- 
n^emb^ that it is also his duty to provide for, or at least not to hazard, the 

safety 
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safetj of the conmiuhitj. If in the caae of a foreign war, and the expectation of an 
inyasiokf, jou would rather keep jour fleet in harbour, than man it bj pressing 
aeamen who refuse the bountj, I have done. 

You talk of diBbanding the annj with wonderful ease and indifference. If a 
wiser man held such language, I should be i^t to suspect his sinceritjr. 

As for keeping up a much greater number of seamen in time of peace, it is not 
to be done. You will oppress the merchant, jou will distress trade, and destroj the 
nnrsery of jour seamen. He must be a miserable statesman who voluntaiilj, hy the 
•ame act, increases the pubfic expence, and lessens the means of supporfing it 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LXIIL 



OctoberSa, 1771. 
A FRiBND of Junius demes it vtmj be obBerred^ 
(in aaswer to a Barrister at Law), 

1. Tliat the fact of Lord Manafield''^ having ordered a juryman to be pasaed 
hj (whidi poor Zeno never heard of), is now formallj admitted. ,. 

When Mr. Benson^s name was called, Lord Mansfield was observed to flosh in 
the face, (a signal of guQt not uncommon with him), and cried out, << Fass him bj.^ 
This I take to be something more than a peremptoiy challenge. It is an unkwful 
command) without anj reason assigned. That the counsel did not resbt, is tnie; 
but this migfat happen dther firom inadyertenoe, or a criminal comfdaisanoe to Lord 
Mansfield. You Barristers are too iq>t to be dvil to mj Lord Chief Justice, at the 
ezpence of jour dients. 

2. Junius did nerer saj ihai Lord Mansfield had destrojed the libertj of the 
press. *' That his Lordship has laboured to destroj— that his doctrine is an attack 
upon the libertj of the press— that it is an inyasion of the rights of juries,^ are the 
propositions maintained by Junius. His opponents never answer him in point; for 
they never meet him fairlj upon his own ground. 

3. Lord Mansfield^^s policy, in endeavouring to screen hia unconstitutional doc» 
trines behind an act of the legislature) is easilj understood. Let eveiy Englishman 
stand upon his guard; the rigfat of juries to retum a general Terdict in all cases 

whatsoerer. 
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friiatfomr^uBpartafoiircoitftitution. It0tand0iaiioiieedaf«bOl,€itkerfimc(« 
ii^f or dedaratorf ^ to coig^mi it 

4w With regard to the Grosveaor eauie, tt Is pleaMnt to obsenre that tbe dois 
triaeittribiited by Jai^ to Loid MansfieMj k aAiiitted bj ZeiiOs and direetjf 
dflfeiided. Tbe Baanrister has not die amunnQe to denj it flatif; but he e^ades the 
eharge^ and softens the doetrine fay auch poor oontemptible qiiibbles, a» cannpt v»- 
fme npotk the meaneet underBtandii^. 

5. Tlie quaatity of buafaiess in the Conrt of Kmg^s Bench proyes nothing 
' but the Ktigious spirit of the people, arising from the gieat increase of wealUi 

and oommeroe. These» however, are now upon the dedine, and will soon leaye 
' aothing but bwsuits behind them. When Junius aflSrms that Lord Mansfield 
has bboured to alter the sjstem of jurispnidence in the Court where his Lord- 
ship presides, he speaks to those who are aUe to look a little farther than the 
▼ulgar. Besides that the multitude are easily deceived by the imposing names of 
equitjr and substantial justice, it does not follow that a judge, who introduces into 
his Court new modes of proceeding, and new principles of bw, intends, in every in« 
stance, to dedde unjustlj. Why should he, where he has no interest? We say that 
Lord Mansfield is a bad man, and a worse judge; but we do not saj that he is a 
mere deviL Our adTersaries would fain reduce us to the difficultj of proving too 
much. This artifice, however, shall not avail him. The truth of the matter is 
plainly this. When Lord Mansfield has succeeded in his scheme of changing a 
Court of common law to a Court of equity, he will have it in his power to do injustice 
whenever he thinks proper. This, though a wicked purpose, is neither absurd nor 
unattainable. 

6. The last paragraph, relative to Lord Chatham^^s cause, cannot be answered. 

It 
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li perilj refen to facts of too secret a natiire to be ascerlaiiiedy and partljr ia oiiiii- 
telligible. ^* Upon one point, the cause is dedded ageinst Lord CKatham. Upon ani^* 
ther point it ia decided for him.^ Botb the bw and the hudgnage are wdl suited to a 
Barrister I If I have anj guess at thii honest gentleman^^s meaning, itis, that << whereaa 
the commiBsioners of the great seal saw the qnestion in a point 6f view un&TOUiaUe 
to LcMrd Chathyn, and decreed acooidinglj, Lord Ma&sfieU, out of sheer lore and 
kindness to Lord Chatham, took the pains to place it in a point of view more favour- 
able to the appdlantT— CWot Judau$ Appdla. So curious an assertion woidd 
ftagger tbe faith of Mr. Sjlm 
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LE^ITER LXIV. 



NovemberS, 177L 



Wb are derired to make fhe foHowmg dedar»- 
tioii, in bdialf of Junius, upon three material points, on which his opinion has been 
miataken or misrepresented. 

1. Jumus connders the right of taxing the CoIonieB, bj an act of the Britidi 
legifllatare» aa a tpecalatiTe right merdj, nerer to be ezerted, nor erer to be re- 
noonoed* To his judgment it i^pears plain, << That the general reasonings which 
were emplojed against that power, went directly to our whole legislative right; and 
that one part of it could not be yielded to such arguments» without a virtual sur- 
render of all the rest'^ 

.& That, with regard to presa-warrants, his argument should be taken in his 
own words, and answered strictlj; that comparisons maj sometimes illastrate, but 
prove nothing; and that, in this case, an appeal to the passions is unfair and unne- 
cessarj. Junius feels and acknowledges the evil in the most express terms, and will 
shew himself readj to concor in anj rational plan that maj provide for the libertj 
of the individual, without hazarding the safety of the community. At the same 
time he expects that the evU, such as it is, be not exaggerated or mbrepresented. 
In general it is not unjust that, when the rich man contributes his wealth, the poor 
man should serve the State in person; otherwise the latter contributes nothing to the 
defence of that law and constitution from wliich he demands safetj and protection. 
But the question does not lie between rich and poor. The laws of I)ngland make no 

Buch 
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iuch distinctioiui. Neither is it tnie that the poor mlm is tom from the caxe and 
mipport of a wife and familj, helpless without him. The single question is, whether 
the seaman*, in times of public danger, shaU senre the merchant or the State in 
that profession to which he was bred, aiid hj the exerdse of which alone he can 
honestly snpport himself and his family ?— Greneral arguments against the doctrine of 
necessitj, and ifaf da^gerous uae tbat maj be made of it, are of no weigfat in this 
particular case. Neoessity incfaides the idei^ of inevitable. Wbeffever it is so^ ft 
creates a faiw, to which aU positive laws and aU positiye rjgfats Qiipit gire w#7* Im 
thb sense the lerj of f hip-inonef by tfae Ki^g's wanwt was not neoMSKy, because 
the business might ha?e been as well w better 49ne bj PeijlmaeBt. If the 4ieetiij9f 
paintained by Junius be confined within Ijus liniitatioii^ tt wiU go bat Tery liUfe 
in support of arbitraiy pow«r. Tfaat the Kiog is to judfe «f the eccasipn» is 09 
ofcjjection, unless we are told how it can possiUy be otherwisei Tfaei^ are olfaer 
instances» not less important in the exercise, nor lessdangerous in the abiiae, in w^Uch 
the constitution relies entirely upon the King^s ju^gmettt Xhe e«ec«tive power 
prodaims war and peaoe, binds the nati<m by treaties» etders gei«ml embergoeSf ami 
imposes quarantines; not to m^ntion a muUitude of pren^atifve writo, wUd^ though 
Uable to the greatest abusesj were never disputed^ 

3. It has b^ urged, as a rtqproach ta Juaius, «bat lie has mt didi!wed aii 
opinion iipon the Game Lews, aad pftfticuladj Ihe late Dog Atit» But Juiwis tbinks 
he faaa muQh greater reason to oampfadn that he is never aausted by those wfao «re 
fUe to assist hini; and tbftt almoat the whole labottr of the paeas ia thn>«B upen a 



* I GODfine myielf ttricUy to teamen ; if any othen are prened, it ii a grots abuse, which the magi- 
strate caa and should correct. 

single 
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fingle hand, from which a discusmoa of ereiy public question whatsoerer ia unrea^ 
aonablj aq>ected. He. is not paid for his labour, and certainly has a right to chuse 
his emplojment. As to the Game Laws^ he never scrupled to dedare his opinion 
that they are a species of the Forest Laws ; that they are oppressive to the subject» 
and that the spirit of them is incompatible with legal libertj; that the penalties 
imposed bj thesehiwsbear no proportion to tbe natinre of the ofTence ; that the mofle 
of trial, and the degree and kind of eridence necessarj to convict, not on\j deprive 
' the subject of all the benefits of a trial by jury, but are in themselves too summary, 
and to the last degree arbitrarj and oppressive ; that, in particular, the late Acts to 
'prevent dog-stealing, or kiHing game between sun and sun, are diftmguished bj their 
absurditj, extravagance, and pemicious tendencj. If these terms are weak or 
'amlnguous, in what language ean Junius express himself ? It is no excuse fbr Lbird 
'^Mansfield to say that he happened to be absent when these Bills passed the Hbuse 6f 
Lords. It was hiis duty to be present. Such BiHs could never have passed the Houiie 
of CommOns without his knowledge. But we very wdl know bj what rule he regu- 
lates has attendance. When that oider was made in the House of Lords, in the case 
of Lord Pomfret, at which every Englishman shudders, roy hon^ Lord Mansfietd 
found himself, by mere acddent, in the Court of King^s Bench. Otherwise he could 
have done wonders in defence of law and property ! The pitiful evasion is adapted 
to the character. But Junius will never justify himself by the example of this bad 
man. The distinction between doing wrong, and avoiding to do rigfat, belongs to 
Lqrd J^ansfield. Junius disclaims* it 
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LETTER LXV. 
TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 

NoTember 2, 1771. 
At the mtercession of three of jour oountiymep, 
you haye bailed a nuui, whp, I presume, is «bo a Scotrhmaiip and whom the Lord 
Mayor of London had reftued to baiL I do not mean to enter into an ezamination 
of the partial rinister motires of jour copduct ; but» confining myself stricUy to the 
fact, I affinn that 70U have done that which by law 70U were not wanranted to do. 
The thief was taten In the theft; tbe stolen goods were found upon him^ and he 
made no defence. In theie drcumstances (the truth of which 70U dare not deny» 
because it is of public nototiety) it cqidd not stand indiifferent whether he wasgwUj 
or not, much less conld there be 1^17 presumption of his innocenoe; apd in thcse 
diomistanoes I affirm, in cquCradictioo to you, Lord Chief Justice MfiniSeldj thf t 
bj the laws gf Enghnd he was not bailfibl& If erer Mr. Eyi^e shQpld ht bixnight 
to trial, we shall bear what you have to say fbr yourself ^ and I pledge mjBdfy befone 
God andmj countiyjin proper time and pbce^ to make good mj charge against 70U. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LXVL 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

NoremberQ, 1771. 
JuNius engages to make good his charge against 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield some time before the meeting of Farliament, in order 
that the House of Commons maj, if they think proper, make it one artide in the 
impeachment of the said Lord Chief Justice. 
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LETTER LXVII. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Nonrember 27, 1771. 
WaAt' ii tlie iWMm^ mjr Lord, tbtt when almoit 
every man in the kingdcmi) withont diMintotion of principksi or partjr, eziiUs in tlie 
ridiculoufl defeat of Sir James Lowther, #hen good and bad men nnite in one com* 
mon opinion of that Bartaet, and trinmph in his dbtreM, aa if the erent (withoiit 
anj reference to Tiee <Mr yirtue) were interesting to homan natnre» jonr Graee 
alone shonld qipear so miserablj depressed and afflieted ? In sach uniyenal joy^ 
Iknow not where jou wiD look for a compHment of oondolencey milett jon iqppeal 
to the tender» ajmpathetic sorrows of Mr. Braddunr. That cream-coloured gentle^ 
man^s tear», affecting as they are, carrj consolation along with them. He nerer 
weeps but, like an Aprfl shower^ with a lambent rajr of sunshine upon his coonte» 
nance. From the fedingsV honest men upon tUs joyful occasion, I do not mean 
to draw anj condusion to jour Grace. Thej naturallj rejoice when thejr see a signal 
instanoe of tyrannj reristed with success— of treachery ezposed to the deririon of the 
worId--an infamous informerdefeated, and an impudentrobberdraggedto the public 
gibbet But in the other dass of mankind I own I expected to meet the Duke of 
Grafton. Men who have no regard for justice, nor any sense of honour, seem as 
heartilj pleased with Sir James Lowther^s well-desenred punishment, as if it did not 
constitute an example against themselFes. The unhi^py Baronet has no firiends eren 
among those who resemUe him. You, mj Lord, are not reduced to so deplorable 
a state of dereliction. Ereiy Tillain in the kingdom is your friend ; and, in compli* 

Z X 8 ment 
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ment to such amity, I think you should suffer jour diflmal countenanoe to dear up« 
Besides, my Lord, I am a little anxious for the consiftencj of your character. You 
▼iohite your own rules of decorum, when 70U do not insult the man whom jou 
have betrajed. 

The divine justice of retribution seems now to have begun its progress. Deli- 
berate treadiery entaiU punishment upon the traitor. There is no possibility of 
escaping it, even in th^ highest rank lo which tiie consent of sodely can exalt the 
meaoest and worst of meni. The fbroed, vonaiural union of Luttrell and MiMftgfx 
was an omen of another umiatttral union, b7 which indefeasiUe infiunj is attached to 
the House of Bnmswick. If one of tbose acts were Tirtuous and bonourable, the 
best of Princes, I thank God, is hai^ilj rewarded for it by the other. Your Grace^ 
it has been said, had some share in reconmiending C!olonel Luttrell to tfae King ; or 
was it aolj the gentle Bradshaw who made h&mself answerable for the good beha* 
viour of his friend ? An intimate cbnnection has long subsuted between him and the 
worthy Lord Lmhaih. It arose fnom a fortunate similarity of prindplesy cemented 
hy the eonstant mediation of their common friend, Miss Davis*. 

•: . • 

* There is a certaln family in this country, on which Nature seems to hare entalled an hereditary 
haseness of disposition. As fiir as their Jiistory has heen known, the son has regularly improTcd upon tbt 
Vices oif his fiither, and has taken care to tmnsmit theoiy pure and undiminbhed, into the hdsora of his suc- 
cosor. In the senate th«:ir tbilities h&Te coofined them to those humble, sordid senrices in which the scarea- 
gprs of the Mlnistry are usually employed j but in the memoirs of priyate treachery they sund first and unri- 
▼alled, The fpllowin^ story will serre to illustrate the character of this respectable family, and lo convince 
the world that the present possessor has as clear a title to the infamy of his ancestors as he has to their esute. 
It deserves to be recorded for the curiosity of the fact, and should be given to thc publlc as a warning to every 
honcst member of society. 

. Tke preMnt Lord, who is now in the dedine of life» laiely caltrraled the •pqtmintanc» of a younger 

krother 
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Yet I confess I shoidd be sorry tbat the opprobrious infamy of this inatch; 
ahould reacb bejrond the &mily. We have now a better reason than ever to pray foi: 
the long Ufe of the best o^ Princes, and the welfare of his roral issue. I will not 
mix any thing ominous with my prayers ; but let Parliament look to it. A Luttrell 
sh^ nerer succeed to the Crown of England. If the hereditary virtues of the 
family deserve a kingdom, Scothind will be a proper retreat for them. 

The next is a most remarkahle instance of the goodness bf Providence. The 
jast hiw of retaliation has at last overtaken the little contemptible tyrant of the north. 
To thid son-inJaw of your dearest friend, the Earl of Bute, you meant totranisfar 
the Duke of PorUandV property ; and you hastened the grant with sn expedition 
unknowh to the Treasury, that he might have it time enough to give a decisive tuni 
to the election of the county. The immediate consequence of this flagitious robbery 
was^ that he lost the election which you mewt to insure him, and with sueh signal 
drcumstluiees of scom, repi^ach, and insutt (to say nothing of the general exultation 
of aU parties), as (exceptiog the KingV brother-in-law, Colonel Luttrell, and old 
Simon, his father-in Jaw) hardly ever fell upon a gentleman in this country. In the 



brotber of a &inUy with whidi he bad lived jn some degree of intimacy «nd friendship. The young man liad 
long been the dupe of a most unhappy attachment to a eommon prostitute. Hisfriends and rehrtions foresaw 
the con-cquence of this connection, and did every thing that depended upon them to save liim from ruin. 
But he had a friend in hb Lordship, whose advice rendered all thetr endeavours ineffectual. This hoary 
letcher, not contented with the enjoyment of his friend's mistress, was base enough to take advanUge of the 
passions and folly of a young man, and persuaded him to marry her. He descended eren to perform the office 
of fadier to the prostitute. He gave her to his Iriend, who was on the point of leaving the kingdom^ and next 
night lay wiih her himself. 

Whether the depravity of the human heart can produce any thing more base and detestable than this 
hcty must be left undetermined, untU the son shall arrive at the father*s age and experience. 

event. 
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eve&t^ he loses the rery property of which he thought he had gotten pOBsettkn, and 
flfter an expence which would have paid the value of the land ui questioii twenty 
tinies over. The fomis of Tilhuij, 70U see, are necessarylo its suocess. Hereafler 
70U will act with greater drcumspection, and not driTe so diredlj io jour object 
To snatch a grace, beyond the reach of conunon treacherjy is an ezception, not a rule. 
And now, my good Lord, does not jour consoiotts heart infoim 70U Ihat the 
justice of retribution he^toa to operate, aiid that it msjr soonappiMch your person ? 
Do you think tiiat Junius has renounced the Middlesex electaon ? ot tiiat the King^s 
timber shall be reAised to the rojal Navj with impunitjr ? or that 70U shall hear no 
more of the sale of that patent to Mr. Hine, whidi jou endeavoured to screen, by 
suddenlj drop|ring jour prosecution of Samud Yanghan when the rule against him 
was made absdute ? I believe» indeed» there never was such an instance in all the 
historj of n^tiye impudence. But it shall not save tou. The yeiy sunshine jou 
hwe in is a prshide to jour dissohitiim. When you are ripe, you shaU be {ducked. 

JUNIUS. 

P. S. I beg 70U would convey to our gradous master my humUe congratula- 
tions upon the glorious sucoess of Feerages and pensions, so larisUj distributedaa 
the rewards of Iiish rirtue. 
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LETTER LXVIII. 

TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 

JanuaiySl, 1778. 
I HATE undertaken to prove that when, at the 
intercession of three of your conntrynien, you bailed John Ejre, you did that which 
bj law jou were not warranted to do; and that a feion, under the circumstances of 
being taken in the fact, with the stolen goods upon him, and maldng no defence, is 
not bailable by the kws of England. Your leamed advocates have iiiterpreted this 
chaige into a daiial that the Court of King^s Bench, or the Judges of that Court, during 
the Tacation, have anj greater autfaoritj to bail for criminal offences than a Justioe 
of Peace. With the inataace before me, I am supposed to question jour power of 
doing wrong, and to denj the existenee of a power, at the same moment that I 
arraign the illegal exercise of it But the opinions of such men, wliether mMuI in 
their malignit j, or sineere in thdr ignorance, are unworthy of mj notice. You, 
Lord Mansfield, did not understand me so; and I promise jou, jour cause requirei 
an aUer defence. I am now to make good my charge against you. However duU 
my argument, the subject of it b interesting. I shall be honoured with the attention 
of the puUic, and haFc a ri|^t to demand the attention of the legiskture. Supported 
as I am by the whole body of the criminal law of England, I have no doubt of 
establishing my charge. If, on your part» y ou should have no plain, substantial defence, 
but should endeavour to shelter yoursdf undar tbe quirk gnd evasion of a practising 
lawyer, or under the mere insulting assertiop of^power without right, the reputation 
you pretend to, is gone for erer; you stand degraded fh>m the respect and authority 
of your oflSce, and are no longer, it jurty Lord Chief Justice of England. This 

letter» 
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letter, my Lord, ia addressed not so much to you, as to the public. Leamed as you 
arc, and quick in apprehensioH, few arguments are necessary to satisfy you that you 
have done that which by law you were not warranted to do. Your conscience ah^ady 
tells you that you have sinned against knowledge, and that whatever defence you 
make, cootradicts your own intemal conviction. But other men are willing enough 
to take the kw upon trust. ' They rely upon your authority, because they are too 
indOlent to search for information; or, conceiving tkat there is some mystery in the 
laws of their cbuntry whieh kwyers are only quialified to explain, they distrust their 
judgment, and voluntarily renounce the rigfat of tbinking ibr tb^mselves. With aU 
the evidence of bbtory before tbem, from Tretiliah to Jeffeiies, from Jefferies to 
Mansfield, they vnll not believe it possiUe tbat a leamed Judge can act in direct 
contradiction to tbose laws which he is supposed to bave made tbe study of his life, 
tod wbich be basswom to administer faithfuUy. Superstilion is certainly not the 
charactcgristic of thb age. Yet some men are bigotted in politics, who are infidek in 
rdigion. I do hot despair of making them ashamed of tbeir creduUfj. 

Tbe^ cbarge I brought against you, is expressed in terms guarded and wdl-con* 
sidered. Tbey do not deny the strict power of the Judges of the Court of King^s BencK 
to bail in cases not bailable by a Justice of Peace, not re^devisable by the conunon 
^rit, or ex officio by the Sherifr. I well know the practice of tbe Court, and by what 
legal rules it ought to be directed. But far from meaning to soften or diminisb tbe 
force of those terms I have made use of, I now go beyond them, and affinh, 

1. That the superior power of bailing for felony, daimed by the Court of 
Eling^s Bench, is founded upon the opuiion of lawyers, and the practice of the Court; 
$bat the assent of the legb^ture to this power is merely negative, and that it is noC 
supported by any positive provision in any statute whatsoever. If it bei produce tbc 
statute. 

2. Admitting 
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S. iVAttittMg tib^ tbe Jiidifes tif the Court of ^{fs Bfloeli. are vesled itkh a . 
discretionaiy piHrer to etamitie «lid ji|dge of eii^nutanoeS' apd aUegfttioiis ^hleb a' 
Justice of Peace iii!&dt pBnmtted! to cmsider, I affirai thal the Jiidget, in 4l& «6e aad 
a^^Ucafioii of ibaidiacretioinirjr power, areas stiicdy Ibouiid by the sfHrit) i&tent, 
a^ nuuoiiiig, as the.Jasfioerof Pepxris by the worda of die legishitare» FafonraUef 
circiinstances, alkf^vberore tKe Jodgi, maj jitotify' a^doubt whether tbe-prisMdT' ' 
be gaittj or not) and ifhere «he gniltis doiditfiil» apiMaiptjflH of kMoeiiee AaiM^ 
in yasiM » be adHntted. Bot MKn^nysnch* ptobaUe drcuinslances are- {slle^;' 
thflf dt^thestatenndoonditionor thepiKsbner. He is no longe^ diat aU-bfi^n* 
ricted liDlon wHom the law sntends, and who Iby law is not baaahle at aH. If nb eii*- 
aunstanees whatsoewrore dleged i^ Us fatour; if no allegation whatsoeyer be mkde 
to kssen the fivce 6f that evidenee wEich the law «ittieses lo a positiye eharge of - 
fdonjr, and partieutarij to the lact of ^ bdng taken with the maner,^ I then saj thdt 
the Lprd* Chief Jnstiee of England' has no more right to bail him than a Justice of 
Peaoej The discretion of' an Eiiglish Judge is not of mere wiU and pleasure; It ts 
not ariiitrBiy, it is not e^rfeiods; bnt^ as thal great lawjer (whose authority I wisfa 
jou respected half as nhieh as I do) truly sajs*, ^^ Discretkm', taken as it oiight lo 
be^ js diacenureper kgini quid sH jitthtm^ If it be not dbeeted bj therigUt line of 
the kw^ it is a croolced cbrd, and appeareth to be unlawfuL'' If discretion were 
arbitraiy ui tfae Jndge, he might ifeltroduce whatever novdties he thought proper. 
But sajrs Lord Cdte, «^'Nov^dties, without warrant of precedents, are not to be 
allowed; some certam rules are to befoUowed: QKtcjfinil ^iidMts oKlAoriiRslt niS/teAfcr, 
novitati non wbficiturr and this sound doctrine is i^plied to the Star Chamber, a 
Court odnfessedlf mbilrarjr. ' If yon will alnile bj the authoritj of this great man, 

• lost. 41. G6. 

S A you 
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jott shall hare all the advantage ot his opinioD, whereTer it ajqpears toikvwr jwl 
Ezcepting the phdn exfNress meaning of the l^giakture, to which all priyate ofnmona 
muat give way, I desire no better Jodge between U8 than Lord Coke. - 

3. I affirm that, aocording to the obyious indisputable meaning of the legida* 
ture» repeatedlj ezpressed, a person poritiFelj diarged with fdonioiialy steaKng, and 
taken in fagratUe ddietOf with the stolen goods upon him^ is not bailable. The kw 
conaiders him as differing in nothing from a convict, but in the form of conyiction; 
and (whatever a corrupt Judge maj do) wili accept of no security but the confinement 
of his bodj within four waHa. I know it has been alleged in your fayour^ that jon 
have often bailed for murders, rapes^ and otber manifest crimes. Without question- 
ing the fact, I shall not admit that 70U are to be justified hj jour own example. If 
that were a protection tp you, where is tbe crime that, as a Judge» jou might not 
now securelj commit? But neitber shall I suffer myself to be drawn aaide from mj 
present argument, nor 70U to profit bj jour own wrong. To, prove the meaning and 
intent of the legislatur^ will require a minute and tedious deduction. To investigate 
a question of law demands soroe labour and attention, though yerj little geniui or 
sagadty . As a practical profession, the study of the law requires but a moderate por- 
tion of abilities. Tlie leaming of a pleader is usually upon a leyel with his integritj. 
The indiscriminate defence of right and wrong contracts the understanding) while it 
corrupts the heart. Subtiltj is soon mistaken for wisdom, and impunitj for rirtue. 
If there be mj instances upon record, as scmie there are undoubtedty, of genius and 
morality united in a lawjer, they are distinguished hj their smgnlarify, and operate 
as exceptions. 

I must solidt the patienceof mj readen. This is no ligfat matter; nor is it anj 
more susceptible of omament, than the conduct of Lord Mansfidd is capable of 
aggrayation. 

Aa 
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As the law of bafl, in cliarges of Monj, has been ezaedj ascertained hj acts 
of the legislature, it ia at present of little consequence to enquire how it stood at com« 
mon ]aw before tbe statute of Westminster. And jet it is worth the reader^s attai- 
tion to obserre how nearly, in the ideas of our ancestors, the circumstance of being 
taken with the maner" approached to the connction of the felon.* It ^ fixed the 
anthraitatiTe stanqp of Terisimilitude upon the accusation; and, hj the common law» 
when a thief was taken with the maner (that is, with the things stolen upon him m 
manu)j he might, so deteeted Jlagranie defiefo, be brought into Court, arraigned, and 
triedy withottt tndictment; as, bf the Danish hw, he might be iaken and hanged 
upon the spot, without aecusation or triaL^ It will soon sppeBr that our statute in 
kw, in this behalf» though less summary in point of proceediag, is directed hj the 
same sfnrit In one instance the rerj form is adhered to. In offences relating to 
tiie forest, if a man was taken with vert, oc venisonf , it was dedared to be equiva- 
lent to indictment To enaUe the reader to judge for himsdf, I shali state, in due 
order, the several statutes reUtive to bail in criminal cases, or as much of them as 
maj be material to the point in question, omitting superfluous words. If I misre- 
pre^oit, or do not quote with fiddify, it will not be difficultto deteet me. 

The statutet of Westminster the first, in 1275, sets forth that, ^< Forasmuch 
as SherifiSi and otbers^ wfao have taken and kept in prison persons detected of felony, 
and incontinent, have let out bj replevin such as were not refdevisable, beoause thejr 
would gain of the one part7,and grieve the other; and forasmuch as before this time 
it was npt determined which persons wisre replevisable, and which not, it is provided, 
.andb]rtheSangpoB^nanded,th^suchprisoners,8EC*asbe.taken with themaner, &c. 

• Blaclcstone, Ir, SOd. t 1 £<1. III. cap. 8. and 7 Rich. II. cap. 4. 

t ^^ Vu^twr fM k itahU€ dt mamprim n'€$t qw nkertali dei eomen («y.*'— Bro. Maiap. 61. 

3A9 or 
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to for maaifttt offences, s&all be in nowise repifeFi|Bab|i^bgr .tbe «^moioa nnt, oor with- 
out writV-«Jjord Goke, in his ezposition of the k»t pacjt.^thM qvotttimM^elunab^ 
diatinguishes. between rqilevy bj the common writ, o^ ap. ojki^t .iw4.bail My thfi 
King''» Bench. The word* of the statute certainly 4o pot ext^ijl.to ttn^.^JlMlge^.itf 
that Court But, .besides that the reader will s0on fiM- «eaaon Ibe tfaoiik that^tbe 
legisUturey in their intention^ made no diff^r§no.betw^ bailable aod fttdenMUc» 
Lord Coke binbelf {if he be uoderstood to mean ^othil^g btofe m,>^9pWtiom idl 
tbe statute of Westuuaster» and not to stcte the law geueraUy) daes .n<it adh^.ta 
his pwn.difitiaction. Inekpounding the other oSe^ices whidi.f^ tbis^.statate.are 
dedared ^otLiieplfwiaable, he eonBtantiijr uses thc words ne( baikbk» ^ That oiitlaws^ 
ibr instaiace»: areiiot hailableatall; ihftt |tersons^ who hai^e altJurM tht .realm, .ace 
attainted iipon their own ranftssioti^. and therefore liot hailable.at all by.Iaii|f{ . Aat 
provera are.nqft balUMe^ that iKytorloua ^ons are hot bailable»r .:The re^son vrhf 
tha 8U|)eriar QCHaisf wt^e a^ nitaed hn the stahite 6£ Wbstminster, waafiUialj this» 
*« beealisexaiiiiieaUjmost ef thelmsmess tbuchitig bailment of priaoites/for fttoof» oa 
misdcnMiiors^iiva^/peilbfliied bj the Sherifrd; * oc special Bf ilifl& of LibertieS) feilhar 
by writ, or pirMe 4^';i^ d^hsequettUT^, th^ 9uperidr Courtehafi liiile on nq «ppor» 
tunity to. committ Uioie abases ,ffi&Ai die stlitut^ impufea to the :Sh]ecifiB». Wiih sub» 
misaion to Dc. Bhicksftone, I think «he has fidlen iato a cohtradieiioii^ •Wbichy xn ttbiaa 
at leaat» appfean urtecftmleBble. After enumeratiag several ofibiica«(tioftibaibUe^ he 

M • ♦*• ^ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ • . 

• " There are ihree points lo bc considered in the coasiruction o£ all remedi^ statutes — the old law, 
fhc mischief, and the remedy; that U, how thd comraon la\T stood at tlie making of the Act ; i»hai Uie mis- 
cbMf wasibr whirh.the commoa law did not proYida^ and what iemedy.Uia Pnrliam<nr had pioiidcd tacmc 
this mischief. It is the bttstnesa of ihe Judges so to construc th« Act, as to suppress the mischiefy and ad- 
▼ance the remedy.*^ — ^Blackstomb, i. 87. 

t 2 Hale, P. C. 128. 136. 

asserts 
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asserts^ vAiStUSat «fij cbnditioii or limitatioii whatsoever*, << AU these «re deMy hot 
admissible to bail.'' Yet, in a few lines after» he says, <« It is agreed fhat ihti CtMrt 
of Eiiig^ Bench niaybailioranf cTiBie whfttooeTer, aoeording te the eircntastances 
of the case."* To his first proporidon he should have added, *' by S&erifft or Jo^ 
tices;^ otiierwise the ivm iNrc^positbns cootradict each oAer; wiCh this «fifi^rfence, 
bowever» that fhe first is absolute, the secotid limited bjr a consideration of ctfCHi^ 
stances. I aaj this without tiie least intended (fisrespect to the leanled author. Hii 
work isof publieutifitjr, aiid shoaM not liastily be oondemnedl 

The statute of itth Richard II. cap. 10, 1393, sefo forth, Oat ^* Forasmuch 
as thieves notonouslj defiuned, and others takeh with Uie maner, hj their long 
alHdhig in prlson, w«e deliveredb j charters^ tM ibvounfble^nqiiestjrprdcuredj to th^ 
great hindrance- of the people» two men of. law shall be iisUgned^ in everj com- 
mission of the peace, to ]j>roceed to-the defiveranceof sucU felons,^ kei It Seenns bj 
tidsActy tbat-there-^was a constant stniggle liettreen the legislatuiie'an)if'tbe ofB^^rt 
«f ju8tice« Nbt daring to ad^nil felon^ taken wiA theniaiier to bail, or 'mil!h^2^ 
IJbey evaded the laW bjr keeinhg the^partj^ in prison a Ibng time, and-then d^Uvering 
'Mm witfiont due tiM; 

The stalute of Ist Riciard Iir/in 1483, setsforfli, that "FbiWthucH' as 
divers persons have been dailj arrested and imprisonedfor suspiiion of fdony,'so<he- 
iSme of mdioe, and sometihieof a ligKtisuspicion, and so kept in prisonwithout bail, 
or niainptii^e, be it ordained that eveiy Justice of Peace shalt have authorify, by his 
cnscretion, to let such prisoners and persons so arrested^ to bail or mainprise.'^ By 
Als Act itappears tliat therehad been abuses in matter of imprisonment, and that 



• B:ackstone, iv. 296. 
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tbe legislature meant to provide for the immediate enlargement of personB arrested oa 
light suqiicion of felony. 

The statute of Sd Henrjr VII. in 1466, dedares, that << mider colour of the 
preceding Act of Richard the Third, persons, such aa were not maiiipeniabley were 
oftentimes let to bail or mainprize, by Justices of the Peace, wherel^ manj mur* 
derers and fdonB escaped, the King, &c. hath ordained-that the Justices of the Peace, 
or twoof them at least, (whereof one to be of the fNomai^, have authoritf to let anj 
such pnsoners or persons, mainpemable hj the law, to bail or mainprise.^ 

The statute of Ist and 2d of PhiUp and Marj, in 1554^ sets fortb, that « Not- 

withstanding the preceding statute of Heniy the SeYenth, one Joatice of Peaoe hatb 

oftentimes, hj. sinister labour and means, set at large tfae greatest and notaUest 

ofTenderSy such aa be not repleTisaUe bj the laws of this realm; and yet, the rather 

to hide thdr afiectionB in that behalf» have assigned the cause of their apprehension 

to be but onlj for suspicion of fdonj, whereby the said offenders have escaped un*- 

punishei^ and do daily, to the hi^ diapleasure of Almighty 6od» the great peril of 

tbe Eing and Queen^s true subjects, and enoouragement of aU thieTes and ev]l.doers; 

for reformation whereof be it enacted, That no Justices of Peace shall let to bail» or 

mainprize» anj such persons, which, for anj offence hj them committed, be dedaied 

not to be repIeTised^ or bailed, or be forbidden to be repleyised, or bailed, hj the 

statute of Westminster the first; and furthermore, that anj pcrsons, arrested for 

manslaughter, or felony, being bailable hj the law, shall not be let to bafl or main- 

piize by anj Justices of Peace» but in the forpti therein afl^r prescribed.^ In 

the two pr^^ceding statutes, the words baUabk, rq^kvisabk^ aud matnpenioNf^ fuie 

used sjnonjmof^alj^y or promiscuouslj, to express the same single intention of the 

•«•Hale, P.C.u. »4* 
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Ifegislature, tiz, '< not to acc^t of any securitj but the body of the ofiender;^ and 
when the Istter statute prescribes the form in which persons arrested on suspicion of 
ftlony (bdng bailable bj the law) maj be let to bail, it evidently supposes that 
there are some cases not bailable by the law. It may be thought, perbaps, that I 
attribute to the legislature an appearance of inaccuracjr in the use of terms, merelj 
to serve mj present purpose. But, in truth, it would make more fordblj for mj 
argument, to presume that the legislature were constantlj aware of the strict legal 
distinction between bail and replevj, and that thej always meant to adhere to it*. 
For if it be true that replevj is by the SherifTs, and bail by the higher Courts at 
Westminster (which I think no lawyer will denj) it follows that when the legislature 
expressty say that anj particular offence is by law not bailable, the superior Courts 
are comprehended in the prohibition, and bound bj it Otherwise, unless there was 
a positive exception of the superior Courts, (which I aifirm there never was in an j 
statute relative to bail), the legislature would grossl j contradict themselves, and the 
manifest intention of the law be evaded. It is an estabHshed nile that when the 
law is special, and reason of it general, it is to be generallj understood; and though, 
bj custom, a latitude be allowed to the Court of King^s Bendi, (to consider circum- 
stances inductive of a doubt, whether the prisoner be guiltj or innocent), if this 
latitude be taken as an arbitrarj power to bail, when no circumstances whatsoever 
are alleged in favour of the prisoner, it is a power without right, and a daring 
violation of the whole English law of bail. 

The Act of 31st of Charles the Second (commonlj called the Habeas Corpus 
Act) paxticularlj declares, that it is not meant to extend to treason or fdonj, plainlj 



• yide €d InsU 150. 186. ** The word repUolsable oever signifiei haUabUr Bailabk is, in a Court of 
itocord, by thc King'« JutUces j but r^Uvi$abU is by the Sheriff." &We«, State IV. ViL 149. 

and 
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and speciaHy ezpressed m the warrant orcominitment» Tbe prisoner is tberefore 
lefi; to seek his Habeas Corpus at common bw; aad so far was . tbe leglslature firom 
supposing. that persons (committed for trea^on - or felonyi' plainly and speciaI1|y 
etptaessed ia the-T^aj^raot of comnutment), could belet to bail by a.single Judge^ ojr 
by^tbe whole Courtf that thls Fery Act provides a remedy for snch perions, m case 
they «re fi^t indicted^in tbe coucse of the term oF^ession subsequent to their.eom^ 
milmeiit» Thelaw neither snffim them to be enlarged before trial, nor to be 
imprifloned after the time in.which they ought regularly to betried. In Uiis case 
the law says, *^'It shall and may be lawful U} and- Sorthe Judges c£, the Court of 
King^s Beiich, and . Justiees.of Oyer and Terminer, or genend gacd-deliF^ry ; and 
they are btrelby re^uired, uppn motion to tbem made in open Court, the last day of 
the term; session, or gaiol«deIivery, either by the prisoner, or any pne in bis behalf^ 
tp set at liberty the prisoner upon bail) unless.it aj^pear to the Judges and Juslices» 
iqion oath made, that tbe witnesses forthe Eing couMnotbe produoed the aame 
term, «ession^ or gacMdifery.^ Upon the whole of this artide I obseyre^l. Tiiat 
the proriflion inade in the iirst part of it would be in a great measure usdess «nd 
nugatdry, if aaysingle Judge might have bailed the prisoner ex arhitfio during 
theTacadon; or if the Court mi^t have bailed him immedialdly after the oam- 
mencement of the term or session*— 4. When the law says, it shall and may b0 
lawful to bail for ielony under particular circmnstanoes^ we must pribsume that, 
before the passing of that Act, it was not lawful to bail lunder those drcumsthnfccis. 
The terms used by the legislatiire are enacting, not declaratory.— ^ Motwith* 
staiiding- the party may ^haVe been imprisoned daring tfae greatest part of the 
vacation, i|nd during Ihewhole session, tfae Court ane expi;essly.fbrbidden to Jbdil 
him from that session to the next, if oath be made that the witnesses for the King 
could not be produced tfaat same term or session. 

Having 
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Hayingftxthftil]^ stated the several Acts of Parliainent relative to bail in crimi- 
nal CBsea^ it nuiy be useful to the reader to take a sbort historical revfew of the law 
of bail, through its Yariou3 |;nidat!oRs aad improvements. 

By the ancient common law^ before and siJice the Conquest, all felonies were 
bailaUe, till murder was excepted by statute; so that persons mi^t be admitted to 
bail^ befi>re conviction, almost in eveiy case. The statute of Westminster says» 
that» before that time, it had not been determined which ofTences wsre replevisable, 
and which were not, whether hy tfae common writ ds hmine rtpkgiando^ or ex o^feu» 
bj the SheiifE It is verjr remarkaUe that the dbuses arising from thia unlimited 
power of replevy, dreadful as tfaej were, and destructive to the peace of sodetj» 
were not corrected, or iaken notice of by the leyslature, until the Commons of the 
kingdom had obtained a sharean it by their repreeentatives; but the House of 
Commons had scaroe begun to exlst, when these formidable abuses were corrected' 
by the statttte of Westminster. It is higUy probable thi^ the mSscUef had been 
severely felt by th^ peqple» although no remedy had been provided fbr it by the 
Norman Kings or Barona. ** The * iniquity of tfae tlmes was so gveat, aa it even 

forced the subjeets to forego Hkat which was in aeetmnt a great liberty, to stop the 

» 

course of a i^wyig miBchief^ The preamble to the statutes made b^ the first 
Piffliament of Edward I. assigas the reason of i»IIing itf , ^^beeause the people 
had beeo otfaerwise intreated tfaan they ou^t t^ be» the peaee less kept, the laws 
lcat nsed, aad offendera. less punished, tfaan tfaey ougfat to be, by reason wfaereof 
the people feared less to offend.'' And tfae first attempt to reform tfaese various 
abuses, was by contracting the power of replevying fdens. 

For abov^ two centiuies following, it does not apyear that any aUeration was 



• Seldon, by N. Bacon» 182. t ParUamentary Hutory, i. 82. 
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madeiD the law «f bail, except that being taken with Yert, or ▼enison, w as dedared 
to be equivalent to indictment Tlie legislature adhered firmlj to the spirit of the 
statute of Westminster. The statqte of 27th of Edward the First directs the Jus- 
tices of Assize to enquireand punkh officers bailing such as were not bailable. As 
for the Judgesof the superior Courts, it is probable that in those days thej 
thought- themselves bound by the obvious intent and meaning of the legislature. 
They considered not so much * to' what particular persons the prohibition was 
-'' addressed, as wbat the thing was whidi the legislature meant to prohibit; well 
knowing that in law^ quando aliquid prakthftur^ prohibetur et cmne, pcr quod 
devenUuTf ad illud^** when any Urnig is forbidden, all the means bj which the 
same thing may be compasaed or done, are equallj forbidden.'*' 

By the statute of Richard the Third, the power of bailiiig was a little enlarged. 
Every Justioe of Feace was authorized to bail fbr felony; but they were expressly 
confined to pmons arrested on light suspicion; and even this power, so limited, waa 
fomxd to produce such inecmveniences» that, in three years afler, the legislature* 
found it necessary to repeal it* Instead of trusting any longer to a single Justice 
of Feace# the Act of Sd Henry VII. repeds the preceding Act, and directs << that 
nb prisoaeir (of (kose wbo are mainpeniable by the law) shall be let to bail, or 
mainprize, by less thaa two JusticeSy whereof one to be of the quorum.^ 

And 8(^ indispensably neeessary Was this provision tlK>ught for the admini-^ 
stration of justice, and fm* the aecurity and peac^ of soeiety^ that at this time an oath 
was pjcoposed by the King, to be taken by the Enightrand Esquires of his house» 
hold, by the Members of the House of Commons, and by the Peecs .spiritual and 
temporal, a&d accepted and swom to quasi und voce by them allv which» among 
othef '^Agagements, binds them *^ not to let aay man to htSi, or mawpriae^ khowing 

and 
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«nd deemmg bim to be a felony upon your honour and wonhip, so faelp you 6od 
and aU saints V 

In about half a century, however, even theae provisions were found insufficient. 
The Act of Henry the Seventh was evaded, and the legislature once more obliged 
to interpose. The Act of Ist . and 2d of Philip and Mary takes awaj entirelj 
from the Justices all power of bMling for i^ences declared not bailable hj the 
f tatute of Westminster. 

The illegal imprisonment (^ several persons^ who had refused to contribute 
to a loan ^pcacted bj Charles the First, and the dehj of the Habeas Corpus, and 
subsequent refusal to bail them, constituted one of the iirst and most important 
grievances of that reign. Yet when the House of Commons, which met in the 
jear 1628, resolved upon measures of the most firm and strenuous resistance to the 
power of imprisonment assumed bj the Elng or Privy Council» and to the refuMl 
to bail the party on the retum of the Habeas Corpus, they did expressly, in aU 
their resolutions, make an exception of commitments, where the cause of tfae restraint 
was expressed, and did by law justifj the commitment Tfae reason of the distinr 
tion is, that whereas, when the cause of conmutment is expressed, tlie crime is then 
known, and the oiTender must be brought to the ordinary trial; if, on the contrarjr, 
no cause of commitment be expressed, and the prisoner be thmupon remanded, it 
may operate to perpetual imprisonment. This contest with Charles the First 
produced the Act of the 16th of that King; bj which the Court of King^s Bench 
are directed, within three dajs after the retum to the Habeas Corpus, to examine 
and determine the legality of any commitment by the Eng or Privy Council, and 
to do what in justice shall appertain, in dellvering, bailing, or remanding the 
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prisoner. Now,. it seems, it h unnecessary for the Judgis to do wbat appertains to 
justice. The aaofie scandalous tra^c> in which we have seen the privilege of Pkr« 
liament exerted or relaxed to gratify the present humour, or fb senre the immediate 
puvpose of the Crown, is introduced into the administration of justice. Tbe magi* 
strate,at seems, has now no-mle to fbllow but the dictates ofpersond enmity, natiottal 
partblity, or periiaps the most prostituted comiption. 

To complete this histatical enquuy, it only remains to be obsenred, ihat tRe 
Habeas Corpus Act of tfae Slsl of d^les tiie Second, so justljr considered as 
another Magna eharta of ^e kingdom*, «^extends only to the case orcommil- 
ments ibr such crinunal charge as can produce no inconrenience to public justice hj 
a temporaiy enlargement ot the prisoner.'** So-carefiil were the legislnture, at the 
very moment whea thej were providing for the liberty of tfae subject, not to furnisk 
any colour of pretence for vifdating, orevading, the established law of bail m tBe 
higfaer criminal ofTence^. But tfae exception, stated in the bodj of the Act, puts 
llie matter out of all doubt. After directing the Judges how they are to proceed to 
ihe disdiarge of tfae prisoner upon recognisance and surety, having regard to tfae 
^quality of the priisoner, and nature of the ofTence, it is expressljr added, *< unless 
.it shftH appear to the said Lord Cfaanedlor, &c. that the party so committed, is 
detidned for sucfa matters or oifenceS) for the whicfa, by tfae laW| the prisoner is 
not bailable.'' 

When the laws, plain of tfaemselves^ are thus iHustrated bj facts, and then: 
uniform meaning established by history, we do not want the autfaoiify of opinions, 
however respectaUe, tainfbrm our jodgment, or to confirm our belief Sut I am 
determined that y ou shali have no escape. Autfaoritj of eveiy sort sfaall be produoed 
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flgaihst 70U, fi-om Jacob to Lord Coke, from the dictbiiaiy to thf dassic. Ih Taih 
shall 70U appeal from thoie upright Judges whom you disdain to imitate^ to ihdse 
whom 70U have made your example* Withone voice they all condemn you: 

<< To Be M^en with the maner, is where a tfaief, having stolen any tbing, is 
taken with the same about him, as it were in his hands, which is called^/bigTaffte dc' 
Uda, Sucba criminal is not bulable bjr Iaw.**-Wacoft^ und^r the^word Maner. 

^ Those who are taken with the maner, are exduded, hj the statute of West- 
minster, firom the benefit of a replevin.^ — ^faxikinaj P.C. ii. 98. 

'^•Of such beinous ofi&nces, no- one whois notoriously guilty seems to be 
bailable by the intent of thb statute.''— JDtYto, ii. 99. 

«< The oommon iMractice and .allowed general rule is, that bail is only then 
proper where it stands indifTerent, whether the party were guiiiy or innocent'"-.— 
^ittoy iiitai 

<< There is no doubt but that^ the bailing bf a person, who is noi bailable by 
law^ is pimishable» either at common law as a negUgent eseape, or.* as an oifence 
against the-several statutes relative to bail.*^-— HttlO) 69v 

<' It cannot be doubted but that neither the: Judjjes of this,* nor of any otfaer 
superior Court ofJustice, are strictly withia the purview of that statute; yet they will 
always, in tbeir diaereti^, pay H due regard to it,. and not admit aperson to bail, 
who is expressly declared by it irreplevisable, without some * particular circumstance 
in his ^ favour; and therdbre it Mems difficult to find an ihstance where persons 
attainted of felooy, or notoriously guilty of treason or manslaug^ter, Scc. by theur 
awn coQfession^.or otherwise, have been admiitftd to the benefit of bail» without some 
spedal motive to tbe Court to grant li^^DiiiOi 114.. 

^ If it appears th^t any manhatfa injmy, or wrong, by liis imprismment, we 

have 
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bave ppwer to deliver and diieiiarge him; if otherwise, he h tohe remamled hj ui 
to {irison again.''— £ord Ch. J. HyJky Siatt Trxah^ vii. UA. 

'< The statttte of Westminster was especiallj for direction to the Shniflb and 
others; but to say Courts of Justice are exeluded fiom this fttatuie, I conceire it 
cannot her^Aitornn/jGenml Heotk^ /Mto, 132. 

^' The Court, iipon view of the return, Jui^ndJi of the sufficiency or insuffi. 
ciency of it If thej think the prisoner in Isw to be baikble^ he ia eomfiiilled to the 
marshal, and bailed; if not^ he is remaHf^.'' 'Blirou^ the whole debate, tbe ob^ 
jection on the part of the priaoners was, tbat no oflnse of commitment was espressed 
in the warrant; but it was uniformly admitted bj their oaunsel, that if the cause of 
conunitment had bedn expressed for treason, or leloiiy, the Court would then have 
done nght in remanding them. 

The Attome j-Greneral having urged, before a coramittee of both Houses^ that, 
in Bedrwith^s case and others, the Lords of the Cottndl sent a letter to the C6urt of 
'Ein|f s Bendi to biul, it was replied bj the Managers of the House of Commons^ 
that this was of no moment; ^ for that either the prisoner was ballable hj the law; 
or not bailable. If bailable by the law, then he wa^to be bailed without any such 
letter; if not bailable by the law, then plainly the Judges oould not have baOed him 
upon the letter, without breadi of their oath, which i», thai thc^ are to do justice 
according to the law, &c.''~5'telc TVtafe, vii. 175. 

^^ So that in bailing upon such ofrences of the highest nature, a kind of dis- 
cretion, rather than a constant law, hatli been exerdsed^ • when it stands whoUy in- 
different in tilc eye of the Court, whetiier the prisoner be guilty or not.***— 5!rMe», 
SUdc Trials, vii. 830-1. 

<< I deny that a man is always bailable, when imprisonment is imposed upon 

Um 
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him for eustodj.^-— J^tomy-(%fienz/. HeaAy DiUo^ 238. Bj these qiiotatiQQ$ from 
the State Trialsy thougfa otherwise not of authorit^, it appears plainly that, in re- 
gard to.baSable or not baflaUe». all parties agreed in admitting one proposition as 
incontrovertible. 

<^ In relatioa to capital ofTences, there are especiaOy^ these Acts of Parliament 
that are the common landmarks* toucbihg offences bailable, or not baQable.^ — Hakj 
fi. P. C. 187. Tbe enumeration indudes the seyeral Acts cited in this paper. 

^ Penons, taken with the loanouvre» are not bailable, because it is furiuim 
VMmfe^amr^Haky iL P. £*. 133. 

<* The writ of Habeas Corpus iaof a hi^natuie; for tf persons be wrongfiiUjr 
eommitted, tfaey are to be discharged, upon this writ retumedr or if bailable, thejr 
are to be bailed; if not bailable, tbey' are to be cqmmitted.^ Halcj ii. P.C. 143. 
Tbia doctrine of Lord Chief Justice Hale reftrs immediatelj to the superior Courts 
fjrom whenoe the writ issues. <*'After t}ie retum is iUed,. the Court is either to dis- 
eharge, or bai^ or oonmiit him,.as the. nature of the case requires.^~^a&, ii. P. C. 146. 

<< If bail begranted otberwke tfaan the law alloweth, the party that alloweth 
the same shall be fined, imprisoned, render damages, or ferfeit his place, as tbe case 
shall require.^J-j-iSeifce, iy N.Bbeon, 189. 

« This indiices an absaliite necessitj of ezpressing,'' iqpon everj commitmenj^^ 
Ae reasons for which it is made;- that the Court, upoi a Habeas Corpus, may exa- 
miiie jntl> itsvalidity, and, atcording to the drcumstances of the case, maj discharge,. 
admit tobail, or remaii^ ih^rpnaonsr.^^Blaclcatomj iH. 133. 



• It has been the studf of Lord MarM6eI<S to remove landmarks. 
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^^ Marriot was oommitted for forging indorseiiients upon banl: -biBfl» and npo« 
a Habeas Corpus was bailed, because the crime was ooly a great misdemeanor; fi>r 
though forg^g the biUs be fdony, yet forging the indorsement is noty-^StMdij L 104* 

^* Jppell de Mohany ^c. idto nefuH lesse a haUU^ nienlt plus que in offiU dt roUery 
0U murder; quod nota^ et que in robbery et murder k partie fCett iatZ(ai&.^— Bro. Main- 
prize, 67. 

^^ The intandment of the kw in bail is, .quod stai indi§erentery whether he be 
guilty or no; but when he ia' oonvicted hj vetdiot or confession, then he mnst be 
deemed in law to be guilty of the felony, and therefore not baihdde at all.**-^ofcf , iL 
Inst. 188. £▼• 178, 

^^ Bail is quai^ stai indijfkTenterj and not when the ofTence is open and mani- 
ftst.^— 4L Inst. 189. 

f< In this case noii stat indigerenicty wheth» he be guilty or no^ being taken 
with the manor, that is^ with the thing stolen as it^ere in his hand.^^^Ditto, ditto. 

<^ If it appeareth that this imprisonment be just and lawfiil, he shall be re^ 
manded to the former gaoler ; but if it shall appear to tbe Comi that Iie was impri- 
soned against the law of the land, thejr ought, hj force of this statute» to deUver Um; 
if it be doubtful, and under consideration, he maj be bailed."^— »ii. InU. 55. 

It is unnecessary to load the reader with any fatther quotations. If these au-' 
thorities are not deemed suffichnt to estaUish the dactrine maintained in this paper, 
it wiU be hi ndn to appeal to theevidence of law-books^ or to the opifaions o£ Judges. 
Th^ are not tho^authorities hj widcl( Lord Mansfield will pbide • ^e assumes an 
arbitrary power of doing right; andtf he does wropg, it^^lies only between God and 
his conscience. % * 

Now^ my Loid, although I hare great faith in the prieceding argiiment, 

' IwiU 
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I wQl not 89f that erery minUte part of it is absoltltely invuIneraUe. I am too wdl 
acquainted with the practice of a certain Court, directed bj your example as it is 
goremed hj your authority, to think there ever jet was an «^gument, howerer 
conformable to law and reason, in which a cunning, quibbling attomey might not 
diflcover a flaw. But taking the whole of it together, I affirm that it constitutes m 
mass of demonstnition, than which nothing more complete or satisfactorjr can be 
offered to the human mind. How an evasive, indirect reply will stand with your 
reputation, or how far it will answer, in point of defenoe, at the bar of the House of 
Lords, is worth jour considenition. If, after all that has been said, it should stBl 
be maintained that the Court of King^s Bench in bailing felons, are ejcempted from 
dl legal rules whatsoev^r, and that the Jndge has no direction to pursue but his pri- 
rate aiTections, or mere unquestionable will and pleasure, it will foHow plainly, that 
the distinction between bailable and not baflable, unifonnlj ezpressed by the legisla- 
ture, current through all our law-books, and admitted bj all our great lawyers with- 
out exception, is, in one sense, a nugatoty, in another, a pemicious distinction. It 
is nugatory, as it supposes a difference in the bailable quality of offencesj when, in 
effect, the distinction r^rs only to the rank of the magistrate. It is pemicious, as 
it impiies a rule of law which yet the Judge is not bound to pay the least regard to; 
-and impresses an idte iqpen the minds of the people that the Judge is wiser and 
greater than tbe law. 

It remains only to apply the law, thus stated, to the fact in question. By an 
authentic copy of the miVlimi», it appears that John Eyre was committed for felony, 
plainly a|id specially expreMed in the warrant of commitment. He was charged 
before Alderman Halifax, by the oath of Thomas Pielding, William Holder, William 
Payne, md William Nash, fbr feloniously stealing eleren quires of writing paper, 
^alue six shillings, the property of Thomas Beach, &c. By the examinations upon 

3C oath 
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oath of the four persons mentioned in the miuimusy it was proTed that large quan* 

tities of paper had been missed; and that eleven quires (preTiouslj marked, from a 

suspicion that Eyre was the thief) were found upon him. Many other quires of 

paper, marked in the same manner» were found at his lodgings; and after he had 

been some time in Wood«street Compter, a key was found in his.room there, which 

appeared to be a key to the closet at Guildhall, from whence the paper was stolen* 

When asked what he had to say in hb defence, his onlj answer was, '^ I hope you 

will bail me.^ Mr. Holderj the derk, replied, ^^ That is impossible. There ncYer 

was an instance of it> when the stolen goods were found upon the thief.^ The Lord 

Mayor was then applied to, and refused to bail him. Of all these circumstances it 

was your duty to have informed yourself minuteljr* The hct was remarkable; and 

the Chief Magistrate of the City of London was known to have reflised to bul the 

offender. To justify your compliance with the solicitations of your three oountrjmen, 

it should be {Hroved that such allegi^ns were ofTered to you, in behalf of their asso- 

^eiate, as honestlj and bomijide reduced it to a matter of doubt ahd indifference whe- 

ther the prisoner was innocent or guilty. Was anj thing pffered by the Sootdi 

triumvirate that tended to invalidate the positive charge made against liim bj four 

eredible witnesses upon oath? Was it even insinuated to you, dther bj himself or 

his bail, that no felony was committed, or that he was not the febn; that the stolen 

goods were not found upon him, or that he was only the receiver, not knowing them 

to be stolen.^ Or, in short, did they attempt to produce any evidence of his insanity? 

To all these questions I answer for you, without the least fear of contradiction, posi- 

tively No. From the moment he was arrested, he never entertained any hope of 

acquittal ; therefore thought of nothing but obtaining bail^ tliat he might have tirae 

to setUe his affairs, convey hb fortune into another coontry, and spend the renuunder 

of his life in comlbrt and aflluence abroad. In this prudential scheme of future hap- 

pmess. 
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fitt!U8f fbe Lord Chief Justice of England most readilj and heartilj concurred. At 
light of 80 much virtue in distress, jour natural benevolence took the alarm. Such 
a man as Mr. Ejre, stniggling with adversity, must alwajs be an interesting scene 
lo Lbrd Mansfield. Qr was it that liberal anziety» hy which your whole life has 
lieen distinguished, to enlarge the libertjr of the subject? Mj Lord, we did not 
want this new instance of the fiberality of your prindples. We abeadjr knew what 
kind of subjecCs thej were for whose libertj you were anxious. At all erents» the 
puUiC are much inddbted to you for fizing a price at which felony may be committed. 
with impunity. 

You bound a ftloii, notoriouslj worth £SOfiOO^ in the sum of .^^900. With 
your natund tum to equitj, and knowing as you are in the doctrine of precedCTts, 
you undoubtedlj meant to setOe the propordon between the fortune of the felon, and 
Ihe fine bj which he maj oompound for his feknj. The ratio now upon record» 
a&d transmitted to pOsteritj under the auspices of Lord Mansfield, is exactlj one to 
an hundred. My Loid, without intending it, jou hare laid a cruel restraint upon 
the genius of your countrymen. In the wannest indulgence of their passions, they 
have an eye to the esqpenoe; and if their other virtues fail us, we hare a resouroe in 
their econom j« 

B j taking so trifling a securitj from John E jre, jou inyited and manifestlj 
eshorted him to escape. Although in bailable cases it be usual to take four securi- 
ties, jou lefl him in the custodj of three Scotchmen, whom he might have easilj 
satisfied for cQnniving at his retreat That he did not make uae of the opportunitj 
jou industriouslj gave him, neither justifies jour conduct, nor can it be an j waj 
accounted for, but bj his excessive and monstrous avarice. Anj otber man but this 
bosom4riend of three Scotchmen, would gladlj have sacrificed a few hundred pounds, 
ratber than submit to the infiimj i)i pleading guiltj in open Court It is possible, 

3C8 indeed, 
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indeed, that he imght hare flattered himself» and not miiieabokuilkljr, wilh Ihe faapes 
of a pardon. That he would have been pardoned» fleems more €han>|»obable, if I 
had not directed the public att^tion to the leading step jou took in faTbUr of himi. 
In the present gentle reign we weli know what use haa been made of the knity of 
the Court, and of the mercy of the Crown. The Lord Ghief Justioe of Eaglaiid 
accepts of the hundredth part (rf" tfae propertj of a f&n taken in Ae fact, as a reeog- 
nisance for his appearance. Your brother Smythe browbeats a j^irj, and fbces 
them to alter their Terdict, hj wfaich thej- faad fbund a Scotck serjeaaAt guilfy ^ 
murder; and though the Kennedies were convicted of a most deliberote and atro- 
dotts murder, they still had a claim to the royal -mercy. They Were saired by the 
ehastity of tiieir connections. They had a sister; yet it was not her beautj, but the 
pliancT' of her virtue, that recomtmended her to the Eittg. The holj Atithor of our 
religion was seen in the company of sinners; but itwas*fais«gra<£ous purpose tb ooiK 
▼ert* them frrai their sins. Another man who, in Ae tettmatAf$ bf our' faith ttilght 
give lessoos to the great enemy of it, upon difTerent principles*keep8inudi the same 
companj. He advertises for patients, coUects all Htxe diseases of the heart, and turds 
a royal palace into an hospital for incurables. A man o( honour ^has no ticket of 
admission at St. James^s. They receive him like a virgin at the Magdalenes; ^ 60 
lliou, and do likewise.^ 

My charge against you is now made good. I shall, however, be ready to 
answer, or to submit toYair objections. If, whenever this matter shall be agitated, you 
suifer the doors of the House of Lords to be shut, I now protest that I shall consider 
you as having made no replj. From that moment, in the opinion of the world, you 
will stand self-convicted. Whether yonr reply be quibbling and evasive, or liberal 
and in point, will be matter for the judgment of your Peers; but if, when every 
possible idea of disrespect to tfaat noble Hoose Qn whose honour and justice tfie 

nation 
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nation implidtlj confides) is here most solemnl j disclaimed, you should endeayour 
to represent thb charge as a contempt of their authority, and move their Lordships 
to censure the publisher of this p&per, I then affirm that 70U support injustice by 
▼iolence, tbat 70U are guilty of a heinous aggrayation of your offence, and that you 
contribute your utmost influence to promote» on the part of the highest Court of 
Judicature^ a positive denial of justice to the nation. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LXIX. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD CAMDEN. 

MY LORD, 

I TURN wiih pleasure from that barren waste» im 
which no salutaiy phint takes root, no verdure quickens, to a character fertile, as 
I willingl j believe, in everj great and good qualification. I call on you, in the name 
of the English nation, to stand forth in defence of the laws of your countrj, and to 
ezert, in the cause of truth and justice, those great abilities with which jou were 
entrusted for the benefit of mankind. To ascertain the facts set forth in the pre- 
ceding paper, it may be necessary to call the persons mentioned in the nduimu to the 
bar of the House of Lords. If a motion for that purpose.should be rejected, we 
shall know what to think of Lord Mansfield^s innocence. The legal argument is 
submitted to your Lordship^s judgment. After the noble stand you made against 
Loid Mansfield upon the question of libel, we did expect that you would not have 
suiTered that matter to haye remained undetermined. But it was said that Lord Chief 
Justice Wilmot had been preyailed upon to vouch for an opinion of the late Judge 
Yates, which was supposed to make against you; and we admit of Uie excuse. When 
such detestable arts are employed to prejudge a question of right, it might have been 
imprudent at that time to have brought it to a decision. In the present instance jou 
will have no such opposition to contend with. If there be a Judge, or a lawyer of any 
note in Westminster Hall, who shall be daring enough to affirm that, according tb the 
true intendment of the laws of England, a felon, taken with the maner, in fiagranlt 
ieUeio, is bailable, or that the discretion of an English Judge is merely arbitraiy» 

and 
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ftnd not governed by rvHe^ of law^ I should be glad to be acquainted with him. 
Whoever he be, I will take care that he shall not give you much trouble. Your 
XiOrdship^s character assurei me that you will assume that .principal part which 
belongs to you, in supporting the laws of England against a wicked Judge who 
makes it the occupation of his life to misinterpret and pervert them. If you decline 
this honourable office, I fear it will be said that, for some months past, you have 
kept too much company with the Duke of Graflon. When the contest tums upon 
the interpretation of the laws, you cannot, without a formal surrender of all your 
reputation, yield the post of honour even to Lord Chatham. Considering the situa- 
tion and abilities of Lord Mansfield, I do not scruple to affirm, with the most 
solemn appeal to 6od for my sincerity, that, in my judgment, he is the very woret 
and most dangerous man in the kingdom. Thus far I have done my duty in endea^ 
vouring to bring him to punishment But mine is an inferior ministerial office in 
the temple of justice: I have bound the victim, and dragged him to the altar. 

JUNIUS. 



The Rev. Mr. John Home having, with his usual veracity and honest industry» 
circulated a report that Junius, in a letter to the supporters of the Bill of Rights, 
had warmly declared himself in favour of long Parliaments and rotten Boroughs, it 
h thought necessary to submit to the public the following extract from his letter to 
John Wilkes, Esq. dated the 7th of September, 1771, and laid before the Society 
on the 24th of the same month : 

<< With regard to the several articles, taken separately^ I own I am conceraed 
to see that the great condition which ought to be the aine qua non of parliamentary 
qualification, which ought to be the basis (as it assuredly wiU be the only support) 

of 
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of eveiy iMmtier ndsed in deffenoe of the Constitution— I mean a declaration upon 
oath to shorten the dunttion of Parliaments— is reduced to the fourth rank in the 
esteon of the Sodety; and, even in that plaoe, fiu- from being insisted on with 
firmness andvehemence, seems to have been particularly slighted in the ezpression, 
' You shall endeavour to restore amiual Parliaments !^— Are these the terms which 
men who are in eamest, make use of when the talus reipublu^ is at stake? I ex- 
pected other language from Mr. Wilkes. Besides my objection in point of form, I 
disapprove highlj of the meaning of the fourth artide as it stands. Whenever the 
question shall be seriously agitnted, I will endeavour (and if I live, will assuredljr 
attempt it) to convince the English nation» by arguments, to mj understanding unan* 
s^eraUe, that thej ought to insist upon a triennia], and banish the idea of an annual 

ParliamenL I am convinced that if shortening the duration of Parliaments 

(whidi^ in efiect» is keepmg tbe representative under the rod of the constituent) be 
not made the basb of our new parliamentary jurisprudence, other checks or improve- 
ments slglufy. nothing. On the contrarj, if this be made the foundation, oiber 
measures maj come in aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of considerable advantage. 
Lord Chatham^s project, for instance, of increasing the number of knights of shires, 

appears to me admirable As to cutting awaj the rotten borou^s, I am as 

much offended as any man at seeing so many of them under the direct influence 
of tbe Crown, or at the disposal of private persons. Yet I own I have both doubts 
and ajqprdiensions in regard to the remed j you propose. I shall be charged perhaps 
with an unusual want of political intrepiditj, when I hmestly confess to you that, 
I am startled at the idea of so extensive an amputation. In the first place, I ques* 
tion the poweiv dejure, of the legishiture to disfi*anchise a number of boroughs, 
upon the general ground of improving the Constitution. There cannot be a doetrine 
more iatal to the libertj and property we are contending for, than that which 

confounds 
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confounds the idea of a supreme and arbitrary legislature. I need not point out to 
you tihe fatal purposes to which it has been, and may be applied. If we are sincere io 
the political creed we profess, there are many things which we ought to affirm cannot 
be done by King, Lords, and Commons. Among these I reckon the diflfranchising 
of boroughs with a general view of improyement. I consider it as equivalent to 
robbing the parties concemed of their freehold, of their birthright. I say, that 
although this birthright may be forfeited, or the exeroise of it suspended in parti- 
cular cases, it cannot be taken away by a general law, for any real or pretended 
purpose of improring the Constitution. Supposing the attempt nuul^ I am per- 
suaded you cannot mean that either King or Lords should take an actire part in it. 
A Bill which only touches the representation of the people, must origmate in the 
House of Commons. In the^rmation and mode of passing it, the excIusiTe right 
of the Commons must be asserted as scrupulously as in tibe case of a Money Bill. 
Now, Sir, I should be glad to koow by what kind of reasoning it can be^proved, 
that there is a power vested in the representatiFe to destroy his immediate constituent 
From whence eould he possibly derire itP A courtier, I know, will be readj to 
maintain the affirmatiFe. The doctrine suits him exactly» because it gives an unli« 
mited operation to the influence of the Crown« But we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold 
a diiTerent language. It is no answer to me to say that the Bill, when it passes the 
House of Commons, is the act of the nuyority, and not the representatives of the 
particular boroughs concemed. If the majority can disfranchise ten boroughs, why 
not twenty, why not the whole kingdom? Why should not they make their own 
sesto in ParUament for life? When the Bqptennial Act passed, the legialature did 
what, apparently and palpablj, they had no power to do; but they did more than 
people in general were aware of ; they, in efFect, disfranchised the whole kingdom 
for four yean. 

3D «For 



364. JUNIUS. 

** Fdr argumenf 8 sake, I wfll now suppose tliat the expedienqr of tlie measnre» 
and tbe power of Parliament, are unquestionable. StiU you will find an innur- 
mountaUe difficulty in the execution. When all J€m instruments of amputation 
are prepared, when the unhappy patient lies bound at jour feet without the possibility 
of resistance, by what infallible rule wUl you direct the operation? When you propese 
to cut Away the rotten parts» can you tell us what parts are perfectly sound? Are 
there any certain limits in fact or theovy to infcNrm you at what point you must. 
stop, at what point the mortifici^ticMi ends? To a man so ci^Nible of obserration^ 
and reflection as you are, it is unnecessary to say allthat might be said upon the 
subject. Besides that I approve highly of Lord Chatham''^ idea of infusing a portion 
of new health into the Constitution, to enable it to bear its infirmities, (a brilliant 
expression, and full of intiinsic wisdom), other reasons occur in persuading me to 
adopt it. I have no objection,^ &c. 

The man who fairly and completdy answers this argument, shall have my 
thanks and my applause. My heart is already with him. I am ready to be converted. 
I admirelus moraUty, and would gladly subscribe to the artides of his faith« Grateful 
as I am to the Grood Being whose bounty has imparted to me thb reasoning intd- 
lect, whatever it is, I hold myself proportionally indebted to him, from whose 
enlightened understanding another ray of knowledge communicates to mitte. But 
neitber shonld I think the most exalted faculties of the human mind a gift worthy 
of the Divinity, nor any assistance in the improvement of them a subject of gratitttde 
to my fellow-creature, if I were not satisfied that reaOy to inform the understanding, 
corrects and enlarges the heart. JUNIUS. 

F I N I S. 
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